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Ant. I.—Narrative of the Arctic Land Expedition to the Mouth 
of the Great Fish River, and along the Shores of the Arctic 
Ocean, in the Years 1833, 1834, and 1835. By CaPpTaIN 
Back, R.N., Commander of the Expedition. Illustrated by 
a Map and Plates. London: 1836. 


N. that Captain Ross and his adventurous companions are 

enjoying the comforts of an English home, it is not easy to 
recall the fe velings of public sympathy under which Captain Back 
undertook the expedition from which he has returned. There 
was in Captain Ross’s adventure something so personal in its 
origin, so generous in its equipment, and so like self-immolation 
in its risks, that he was followed to the scene of peril by a na- 
tional anxiety never before extended to any scientific expedition. 
As a forlorn hope commissioned to scale the ice-built fortress of a 
north-west passage whose outworks had scarcely been reached, 
and whose inner strength was unknown, Captain Ross and his 
party were every where regarded as a self-devoted band, mar- 
shalled not for British only, but for European interests. 

When three years had successively passed away without any 
tidings of the expedition, the thrill of fear which originated in the 
warm affections of relatives and friends, was soon propagated 
among all classes, and the general anxiety was still farther roused 


by the distressing, though ‘groundless rumour, that Captain Ross 


and his companions had perished. Mr George Ross, the brother 
of the captain, and the father of Captain James Clarke Ross, na- 
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turally felt the most intense solicitude respecting two such near 
relations; and it was through his unceasing exertions that an ex- 
pedition was organized for : ascertaining the { fate of our country- 
men. At his instigation, we believe, ‘Dr Richardson offered his 
services to Government to conduct oni an expedition ; and Cap- 
tain Back having heard, while in Italy, a vague rumour of the 
loss of Captain Ross’s party, hastened to England to proffer his 
services in the same good cause. 

On Captain Back’s arrival in London he found that Mr Ross 
had prepared a petition to the King, imploring his Majesty’s 
sanction to the immediate despatch of an expedition for ascertain- 
ing the fate of his son and brother; and during the interval which 
necessarily elapsed before an answer could be given, Captain 
Back organized the plan of the expedition, which he communi- 
cated to the Geographical Society on the 21st of August. ‘The 
petition of Mr Ross having been referred by his Majesty to Lord 
Goderich, this nobleman recommended to the Lords Commission- 
ers of the Treasury to grant the sum of L.2000 in aid of the ex- 
penses of the expedition, provided that it was commanded by 
Captain Back ;—it being understood that the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany would furnish the ‘supplies and canoes free of charge, and 
that the remainder of the expense, \\ hich was estimated at L.3000, 
would be contributed by Captain Ross’s friends. 

The offer of conducting the expedition having been formally 
made to him by Mr Ross, Captain Back eagerly accepted of it, 
—well aware, from his herd. earned experience in the journeys of 
Franklin and Richardson, of the risks and privations to which he 
would be exposed. 

The other L.3000 which was required in addition to the con- 
tributions of the Treasury was speedily raised by the liberal sub- 
scriptions which humanity can at all times command from the 
sympathy of our renner aay The Hudson’s Bay Company 
not only directed the necessary preparations to be immediately 
made for it by their agents in America, and placed at the disposal 
of the expedition 120 bags of pemmican, two boats, and two 
canoes, but they took the expedition under their emeilia ate pro- 
tection by issuing a commission under their seal to Captain Back 
as its commander. 

In conformity with his instructions, Captain Back left Liver- 
pool on the 17th February, 1833, accompanied by Mr R. King 
as surgeon and naturalist, and thre ‘e men, two of whom had serv ed 
under “Franklin. After a passage of thirty-five days they reached 
New York, where persons of all classes vied with e: ach other in 
their politeness and hospitality to the trav ellers. The usual forms 
of the Customhouse were dispensed with. The proprietors of 
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the Ohio steam-boat offered the use of that fine vessel to convey 
them to Albany, and such were the feelings with which the Ame- 
ricans greeted this expedition of humanity, that upwards of a 
thousand well-dressed persons, with the British consul at their 
head, cheered the steam-boat as it started from the wharf, 

On the 9th of April Captain Back reached Montreal, where 
the principal inhabitants rivalled each other in administering to 
the comforts of the travellers: But even these acts of kindness 
had their disadvantages. The unive rsal expression of public 
sympathy suddenly inspired two of his three men with apprehen- 
sions of unusual dan yer, and it was only by despatching them 
instantly to a distant post of the company ‘that Captain Back 
was able to frustrate their design of quitting his service. To 
add to this vexation, an alarming fire broke out in the hotel 
where he resided, but though most of the property in the house 
was consumed, yet, owing to the greater part of his baggage 
having been removed, he only lost his baromete r, which, unfor- 
tun itely, was his only available one, and which it was impossible 
to supply. 

Having procured the voluntary services of four artillerymen of 
the Gth battalion, and hired a sufficient number of voyageurs at 
La Chine, Captain Back quitted that place amid the firing of 
musketry and the most enthusiastic cheers of the officers and 
inhabitants. A dense crowd followed him down the canal, and 
in a few minutes the expedition directed the stems of their vessels 
into the noble stream of the St Lawrence, amid the long and 
loudly expressed adieus of their countrymen. 

Turning off to the right, Captain Back entered the Ottowa, 
which for some distance below their junction rolls on its brown 
waters unmixed with the pure stream of the St Lawrence. Leav- 
ing the Ottowa, he entered on the left a deep and black stream, 
so overhung by sombre rocks and withered trees, and so bleak 
and life lesa, that it seemed the very abode of mel: incholy and 
oer and recalled to Captain Back a painting representing 

Sadak in search of the waters of oblivion. This river carried 
hots to Lake Ni ipising , from which they descended to Lake 
Huron by the Riviere des Francais, and reé iched the Sault de Ste. 
Marie at the head of the Lake, and the extreme point to which 
civilisation has yet extended. Before leaving the Sault, Captain 
Back waited on the officers of the American garrison, accom- 
panied by the gentlemen of the Company, and he experienced a 
rec eption in unison, es he says, with the strong feeling of interest 
which had been manifested for them throughout the state of New 
York. Not satisfied with ordinary courtesies, the commanding 
oflicer, Captain Baxly, sent to the expedition prepared venison, 
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tongues, sweet corn, and many other dainties, which, though as 
Captain Back remarks, they were most welcome on their own 
account, were still more valuable from the feeling which had 
prompted the present.” 

After crossing the northern extremity of Lake Superior, the 
expedition arrived at Fort William on the 20th May. On the 
3st they crossed the Lac de la Pluie. On the 6th June they 
reached Fort Alexander, at the southern extremity of Lake Win- 
nipeg, where they remained till the 11th of June; and on the 
17th they reached the depot, called Norway House, situated on 
the Jack River, where they met with the most cordial reception. 

Having completed his equipments, Captain Back left Norway 
House on the 28th June with 16 persons, viz. two steersmen, 
three carpenters, four artillerymen, two fishermen, one interpreter, 
and several voyageurs, to whom eight other persons were subse- 
quently added. After passing the Grand Rapid minutely de- 
scribed by Sir J. Franklin, and poling up several lesser rapids, 
they reached the Cedar Lake, the well-known ‘* Lac Bourbon,”’ 
where the sav age barbarity of the Indians had annihilated for ever 


the pious | labours of the earlier missionaries. On the right bank of 


the river Sashkashawan they were surprised with the sight of a larg: 
JSarm-house, with barns and fenced enclosures, within which eight 
or ten fine cows, and three or four horses were grazing, belonging 
to a freeman of the name of Turner, who was out of the way. 
On the 5th July Captain Back reached Pine Island lake, on the 
17th Isle a la Crosse, and keeping to the left of Clear Lake, they 
entered Buffalo Lake, where they were greeted with one of those 
violent thunder-storms which seldom fail to te rrify those who navi- 
gate it. On the 2lst July, Captain Back reached Portage la 
Loche, where the traveller comes suddenly on the spot from 
which . most picturesque and beautiful view bursts upon the 
eye. ‘A thousand feet below,’ says he, ‘ the silvan landscape 
‘ ‘lay spread before us to the extent ‘of thirty-six miles, in all the 
‘ wild luxuriance of its summer clothing. Even the most jaded 
‘ of the party, ashe broke from the loom of the wood on this 
‘ enchanting scene, seemed to forget “his w eariness, and halted 
‘ involuntarily with his burden to gaze for a moment with a sort of 
* wondering admiration on a spectacle so novel and magnificent.’ 


Another instance of American generosity deserves to be mentioned. 
Mr De Witt Bloodgood having heard at Albany that Captain Ross had 
suffered a loss of property, particularly his instruments, by the fire at 
Montreal, generously offered to do any thing in his power ‘ by way of 
‘ replacing any articles at his own expense,’ 
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Upon his arrival at Pine Portage on the 23d July, Captain 
Back met with Mr A. R. M‘Leod, of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s service, and though this gentleman had been long indis- 
posed, and was then on his way to Canada for the re-establish- 
ment of his health, yet no sooner did he see the circular of Mr 
Simpson,* and learn the humane object of the mission, than he 
removed all apprehensions from Captain Back’s mind, by decla- 
ring his sympathies for our long absent countrymen, and his 
gallant determination to sacrifice his own plans, and accompany 
the expedition. 

From Fort Chipewyan, where the expedition arrived on the 
29th July, they went to the Salt River, where they met, on the 
4th of August, with part of a tribe of Slave Lake Indians. Soon 
after this a larger party appeared, of which Captain Back gives 
the following interesting description :— 


‘ Shortly afterwards, we met a whole fleet of canoes, whose approach 
was notified by loud and discordant sounds—a horrible concert of voices 
of all ages, utterly indescribable. Their chief was an intelligent looking 
old man, called by the traders, “ le camarade de Mandeville ;” and from 
his extensive knowledge of the country to the northward and eastward 
of Great Slave Lake, there was every reason to expect considerable in- 
formation, if it could only be wormed out of him. The tout ensemble 
of these “ people” was wild and grotesque in the extreme. One canoe 
in particular fixed my attention ; it was small even for a canoe ; and how 
eight men, women, and children contrived to stow away their legs, in 
a space not more than large enough for three Europeans, would have 
been a puzzling problem to one unacquainted with the suppleness of an 
Indian’s unbandaged limbs, ‘There, however, they were, in a tempera- 
ture of 66°, packed heads and tails like Yarmouth herrings—half naked 
—their hair in elf-locks, long and matted—filthy beyond description— 
and all squalling together. To complete the picture, their dogs, scarce 
one degree below them, formed a sort of body guard, on each side of 
the river; and as the canoe glided away with the current, all the ani- 
mals together, human and canine, set up a shrill and horrible yell. 

‘ By sunset I got well up the stream ; but not having been there for 
thirteen years, and my crew being no better acquainted with the locality 
than myself, we took a wrong channel, and encamped. The following 
morning the route was regained ; and on arriving at the proper spot, we 
filled our five large bags with pure and white salt, in the short space of 
half an hour. There were no mounds like those seen in 1820; but just 
at the foot of the hill which bounds the prairie in that quarter, there 
were three springs, varying in diameter from four to twelve feet, and 


* Requesting one of the three Company’s officers at Red River set- 
tlement to accompany Captain Back, and promising the officer that did 
so early promotion to a chief factorship. 
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producing hillocks of salt, from fourteen to thirty inches in height. The 
streams were dry, but the surface of the clayey soil was covered, to the 
extent of a few hundred yards towards the plain, with a white crust of 
saline particles.’ 

From the chief of this tribe, le camarade de Mandeville, 
Captain Back received the important intelligence, which was 
confirmed by a half-bred Indian, that there were beyond the 
Great Slave Lake two large rivers, the Thlew-ee- -choh, and the 
Téh-lon, which mz intained nearly a parallel direction E.N.E. to 
the sea, into which they fell by mouths not far distant. The 
superiority of the ‘Té! h-lon was strongly insisted upon, and the 
Thlew-ee-choh was represented as narrow, shoally, and dan- 
gerous, full of rapids and perilous cascades, and destitute 
even of wood for fuel. Perplexed with this information, which 
was not satisfactory, Captain Back pursued his voyage down 
Slave River, and on the 8th of August he reached the Great 
Slave Lake, and was received at Fort Resolution by Mr Mac- 
Donnell, an officer of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

At this station Cz iptain Back again ende avoured to acquire 
correct information respecting the two rivers alre ady met tioned ; 
but though he was discourag ‘ed by all the Indians from fe llow- 
ing his projected route down the ‘Thlew-ee-cl hoh, yet, with his 
wonted sagacity, he relied on the accuracy of his original opinion, 
supported by the observations of Black Meat, an old Indian 
warrior whom he had known in 1820, and he accordingly resolved 
to descend the Thlew-ee-choh. 

For this purpose, he divided his crew into two parties, one of 
which, consisting of five, was to be left as an escort to Mr M*‘- 
Leod, to establish their winter-quarters at Fort Reliance, and, 
with the other, consisting of his English servant, one Canadian, two 
half-breeds, and two Indians, Captain Back set sail in his old canoe 
on the llthof August. The navigation of the Great Slave Lake 
did not present many objects of interest. ‘The drift wood, which 
occurred in such piles from the Slave to the Mackenzie river, and 
toa great distance along the east and west shores of the lake, was 
no longer seen, and the w ater, in place of being turbid and yellow, 
was of a pellucid green colour. ‘The country to the left became 
gradually less rugged, but the ey to the right increased in 
grandeur and boldness; and, to use Captain Back’s strong ex- 
pression, ‘ never, either in Alp or Apennine, had he seen a pic- 
‘ture of such rugged wildness.’. The rocks, rising perpendicu- 
larly 1200 feet high, were rent, as if by some violent convulsion, 
into deep chasms ¢ and rugged fissures, inaccessible to the nimblest 
animal. ‘A few withered pines, grey with age, jutted their 
‘ shrivelled arms from the extreme ridge of the aby ss, on one of 
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‘ which a majestic fishing eagle was seated, and there, unscared 
‘ by our cries, reigned in  solite ary state the weenseh of the rocky 
‘ wilderness.’ ‘Towards the east end of the lake they came upon a 
new river, whose steep and rocky bed was considered as the only 
practicable route to the high lands, from which the waters take an 
opposite course. ‘This stream was called Hoar-Frost River, and 
near its mouth was a magnificent and highly picturesque water- 
fall (Beverley’s Fall, which is represented i in a fine engraving on 
stone), the commencement of a series of appalling cascades and 
rapids, characteristic of the river. Captain Back was obliged to 
have his canoe, as well as its lading, carried over a slippery and 
unev en acclivity, but no sooner had his exhausted men enjoyed 

‘afew hundred yards paddling’ along a smooth pool, than they 
came in sight of fresh clouds of spray from a third and a fourth 
fall, too dangerous toapproach, Here they had no alternative but 
to bear their canoe and baggage over rugged ridges, fallen trees, 
rivulets, and moss-covered swamps, till they emerged into an 
open space, barren and desolate, where ‘ crag was : piled upon 
‘ crag, to the height of two thousand feet from the base,’ and 
where the course of the contracted river, now far beneath them, 
was rendered visible by an uninterrupted line of foam. The toil 
with which this portage was surmounted was intolerable, and 


was greatly exaggerated by the combined attack of myriads of 
sand-flies and mosquitoes, which made their faces stream with 
blood. Captain Back has repeatedly recurred to this source of 
annoyance, of which we shall endeavour to give the reader some 
idea. At Fort Alexander Mr King was attacked with such se- 
verity by mosquitoes, and his features so changed in the morning, 
that he could scarcely be recognised. At another time, the fase 
of the steersman was so swollen that he could scarcely see. 


‘ There is certainly no form of wretchedness, among those to which 
the chequered life of a voyageur is exposed, at once so great and so hu- 
miliating, as the torture inflicted by these puny blood. suckers. To 
avoid them is impossible: and as for defending himself, though for a 
time he may go on crushing by thousands, he cannot long maintain the 
unequal conflict ; so that at last, subdued by pain and fatigue, he throws 
himself in despair with his face to the earth, and, half suffocated in his 
blanket, groans away a few hours of sleepless rest. * * * * 

‘ But how can I possibly give an idea of the torment we endured 
from the sand-flies? As we dived into the confined and suffocating 
chasms, or waded through the close swamps, they rose in clouds, actually 
darkening the air: to see or to speak was equally difficult, for they 
rushed at every undefended part, und fixed their poisonous fangs in 
an instant. Our faces streamed with blood, as if leeches had been ap- 
plied ; and there was a burning and irritating pain, followed by imme- 
diate inflammation, and producing giddiness, which almost drove us 
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mad. Whenever we halted, which the nature of the country compelled 
us to do often, the men, even Indians, threw themselves on their faces, 
and moaned with pain and agony. My arms being less encumbered, I 
defended myself in some degree by waving a branch in each hand; but 
even with this, and the aid of a veil and stout leather gloves, I did not 
escape without severe punishment. For the time, I thought the tiny 
plagues worse even than mosquitoes. 

‘ While speaking on this subject, I am reminded of a remark of Mau- 
felly, which, as indicative of the keen observation of the tribe, and 
illustrating the humanity of the excellent individual to whom it alludes, 
I may be pardoned for introducing here.—It was the custom of Sir 
John Franklin never to kill a fly; and though teased by them beyond 
expression, especially when engaged in taking observations, he would 
quietly desist from his work, and patiently blow the half-gorged intru- 
ders from his hands—* the world was wide enough for both.” This 
was jocosely remarked upon at the time by Akaitcho and the four or 
five Indians who accompanied him; but the impression, it seems, had 
sunk deep, for on Maufelly’s seeing me fill my tent with smoke, and 
then throw open the front and beat the sides all round with leafy 
branches, to drive out the stupefied pests before I went to rest, he could 
not refrain from expressing his surprise that I should be so unlike the 
old chief, who would not destroy so much as a single mosquito.’ 





After surmounting sunken rocks and fresh rapids, which dama- 
ged the canoe, and carrying their whole materiel over three 
distinct falls, rising like huge steps to the height of forty-five 
feet, they completed the last ascent of this turbulent though ro- 
mantically beautiful river, diversified in endless succession with all 
the finest elements of the picturesque. 

After repairing the canoe, the travellers entered (20th August) 
upon a different scene, an amphitheatre of gently rising hills, em- 
braced a calm sheet of water, which was called Cook’s Lake ; and 
on the 22d they reached another lake of considerable size, to 
which Captain Back gave the name of Walmsley. At the east 
end of this lake they found a chain of small lakes, which led 
them to a river barred by fifteen portages, which, in place of 
annoying him as before, Captain Back regarded as the ladder 
by which he was to mount to the dividing ridge of land, ‘the 
‘ attainment of that goal being all which, at that late season, 
* he could hope to accomplish.’ A succession of lakes and difli- 
cult portages, where their frail canoes were injured, took Cap- 
tain Back to an open space of water, where he saw some sand- 
hills to the north-west, which led him to conclude that he was 
not far from the summit of land. Other four rapids, with an ag- 
gregate fall of from sixteen to twenty feet, were the “ay obstacles 
to the navigation of a river which opened on a magnificent lake, 
which received the name of Clinton-Colden Lake, connected by a 
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narrow portage with a splendid sheet of water about sixty miles 
long, and twenty-five broad, which was called Lake Aylmer, and 
which forms the summit level of the country. ‘This was nearly 
the termination of Captain Back’s journey for the season. Here, 
on the 29th August, he discovered the existence and the source of 
the 'Thlew-ce-choh, the object of his most eager desire, and the 
reward of all his toils. 


‘ Becoming anxious about the men, I took my gun, and, following a 
N.N.W. direction, went out to look for them. Having passed a small 
sheet of water, between the rivulet, or channel, previously mentioned, 
and Lake Aylmer, I ascended a hill, from the top of which I discerned, 
to my great delight, a rapid, evidently connected with the stream which 
flowed through the narrow channel from the lake. With a quickened 
step I proceeded to trace its course, and, in doing so, was further grati- 
fied at being obliged to wade through the sedgy waters of springs. 
Crossing two rivulets, whose lively ripples ran due north into the rapid, 
the thought occurred to me, that these feeders might be tributaries to 
the Thlew-ee-choh ; and, yielding to that pleasing emotion, which dis- 
coverers, in the first bound of their transport, may be pardoned for in- 
dulging, I threw myself down on the bank, and drank a hearty draught 
of the limpid water, From a height a mile forward, the line of stream 
could be distinctly traced into an open space, which, as it contracted, in- 
clined to the north ; and this, with the appearance of two plovers, exact- 
ly resembling the noisy plover (Charadrius vociferus) about Fort En- 
terprise, convinced me that I stood on part of the continuous height of 
Jand which extends hither from the borders of the Copper Mine River. 
The men not making their appearance, I raised a dense smoke, by firing 
the moss, to apprise them of my situation ; and returned to the tent, 
passing, on my way, a white wolf, which was sneaking towards a deer. 
A smoke seen to rise from behind the sand-hills announced, shortly after- 
wards, the approach of the men; and at a late hour, the Indian first, 
and afterwards the others, came in. De Charloit groaned under the 
weight of a musk-ox’s head and horns, while his companions were more 
usefully laden with the spoils of some good fat deer. 

‘ They had fallen on the river the second day, and described it as be- 
ing large enough for boats. Returning along its banks by a wide lake, 
and two tributary streams as large as itself, they ascertained that it was 
really the same stream, the source of which I had thus accidentally dis- 
covered in the Sand-hill Lake, close to us ; which was now distinguished 
by the name of Sussex Lake, after His Royal Highness the Vice-Patron 
of the expedition. I had reserved a little grog for this occasion, and 
need hardly say with what cheerfulness it was shared among the crew, 
whose welcome tidings had verified the notion of Dr Richardson and 
myself, and thus placed beyond doubt the existence of the Thlew-ee- 
choh.’ 


Embarking on the Thlew-ee-choh, Captain Back followed a 
small lake until it ended ia a rapid choked by immense boul- 
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ders, over which the canoe was lifted. The stream again widen- 


ed into what may be called a lake, and received the tribute of 


Icy river from the Westward, whose banks were cased with 
ponderous ice. After passing a curious conical island, whose 
sides consisted of clean stones, piled up twenty feet, a narrow 
conducted them to Musk-ox Lake, about six miles long. Here 
commenced a series of rapids, which the canoe was too weak to 
run, and too rickety to be lifted over; and as the month of Au- 
ust had closed, Captain Back resolved to return southward to 
Fis winter quarters at Fort-Reliance. He retraced his steps by 
Lakes Aylmer and Clinton-Colden; but after descending the 
rapids, w hich he encountered on the 23d of August, he struck 
southward into Artillery Lake, about forty miles long, and twelve 
broad, which discharges itself by a rapid river—the Ah-hel-dessy, 
we presume *—into the eastern end of Slave Lake, near Fort- 
Reliance. The canoe was now in such a battered state, that 
they were unable to descend the foaming rapids of the Ah- hel- 
dessy ; and as there was a shorter cut by land to Fort-Reliance, 
they left the canoe and some other things en cache, and each 
man loaded with a weight of 120 lbs., began to pick his way 
over broken rocks and intersecting gullies. Under this load the 
mosquitoes and sand-flies attacked them with the most unrelent- 
ing hostility, and their route became almost perilous, from the 
confused masses of granitie debris, and the narrow shelves of per- 
pendicular rocks, over which their path lay. But the toils of 
this steep and weary track were amply compensated when, upon 
reaching the summit of the mountain, they saw the western sun 
shedding his golden rays on Artillery Lake in the far horizon, 
and another lake at the extreme south. 


‘It was a sight altogether novel to me; I had seen nothing in the 
Old World at all resembling it. There was not the stern beauty of Al- 
pine scenery, and still less ‘the fair v raviety of hill and dale, forest and 
glade, which makes the charm of a European landscape. There was 
nothing to catch or detain the lingering eye, which wandered on, with- 
out a check, over endless lines of round backed rocks, whose sides were 
rent into indescribably eccentric forms, It was like a stormy ocean 
suddenly petrified. Except a few tawny and pale green lichens, there 
was nothing to relieve the horror of the scene; for the fire had scathed 
it, and the grey and black stems of the mountain pine, which lay pros- 
trate in mournful confusion, seemed like the blackened corpses of de- 
parted vegetation, It was a picture of “ hideous ruin and combus- 
tion.” ’ 





* This river, though often mentioned, does not appear in Captain 
Back’s map. 
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On the 7th September Captain Back arrived at Fort Reliance 
with his motley group of swollen faces and tattered garments. 
He was warmly received by Mr M‘Leod, and was delighted to 
see the newly erected framework of his winter habitation, which 
his friend had constructed since the 22d of August, with the as- 
sistance of only four men. ‘The site of it formed the extremity of 
M‘Leod’s bay; and, covered with shrubs and trees, it resembled 
a park more than an American forest. Mr King arrived on the 
16th September, and as it was desirable to complete their esta- 
blishment with the least possible delay, the men were divided into 
parties, and regular tasks assigned them; one party felled trees, 
another squared them into beams; some sawed them into planks, 
while others chipped the shapeless granite, or filled the boat 
with sand and grass as a substitute for mortar. In a few days 
the framework of the house and observatory was completed, but 
owing to the smallness of the trees, and the distance from which 
they were brought, the filling up of the walls was a slow opera- 
tion, which was not completed till the 5th of November. 

The winter which Captain Back spent at Fort Reliance was 
one of severe suffering and privation. A combination of unfa- 
vourable circumstances occasioned an early scarcity of food. 
Although several hundreds of deer and musk-oxen were seen in 
groups, yet, owing to the mildness of the season, and the abun- 
dance of the reindeer lichen on which they feed, they remained 
at a distance in the barren lands; and owing also to the manner 
in which they were harassed when they did appear, it was im- 
possible to get within gunshot of them. The fishery, too, on 
which they had placed great reliance, had failed. The few fishes 
that were caught were indifferent, and it was found that the trout 
had devoured the spawn of the white fish. From these causes Cap- 
tain Back was reluctantly driven to his sea stock of pemmican be- 
fore September was over ; and though the men were divided into 
parties, and sent to a specified part of the lake to obtain subsist- 
ence, yet their success was so partial that Captain Back was 
compelled, in the beginning of November, to reduce the daily 
rations, and stop the usual allowance to the dogs, which were 
thus so reduced as to be barely able to crawl. 

Had Captain Back to have provided only for his own party, his 
duties would have been less severe, and his anxieties less painful ; 
but the sick, the aged, and the starving Indians thronged to the 
house of the white man, when their own kindred were unwilling 
or unable to relieve them. Infirm old men, women, and chil- 
dren were left at his door, and though on such an emergency as the 
present, it was necessary to prevent the repetition of the practice, 
yet the unfortunate applicants never went away without food and 
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assistance. ‘The following case is an example of the appeals 
which were too frequently 1 made to the humanity of our country- 
men : 





‘ A fire being seen on the opposite side of the bay, a canoe was de- 
spatched to see who had made it; and soon returned, not with a good 
load of meat, as we had hoped, but with a poor old woman, bent double 
by age and infirmities, and rendered absolutely frightful by famine and 
disease. The ills that “flesh is heir to” had been prodigally heaped on 
her, and a more hideous figure Dante himself has not conceived. 

‘ Clad in deer skins, her eyes all but closed, her hair matted and filthy, 
her skin shrivelled, and feebly supporting, with the aid of a stick held 


by both hands, a trunk which was literally horizontal, she presented, if 


such an expression may be pardoned, the shocking and unnatural ap- 
pearance of a human brute. It was a humiliating spectacle, and one 
which I would not willingly see again. Poor wretch! Her tale was 
soon told: old and decrepit, she had come to be considered as a burden 
even by her own sex. Past services and toils were forgotten, and in 
their figurative style, they coldly told her, that “though she appeared to 
“ live she was already dead,” and must be abandoned to her fate. “ There 
«isa new fort,” said they ; “ go there; the whites are great medicine 
“ men, and may have power to save you.” This was a month before; 
since which time she had crawled and hobbled along the rocks, the scanty 
supply of berries which she found upon them just enabling her to live. 
Another day or two must have ended her sufferings.’ 


This unhappy being, whom Captain Back afterwards describes 
‘as exhibiting a form and variety of human wretchedness which 
‘he had never witnessed,’ and as creating, by her appearance, 

‘an involuntary shuddering, crawling on "her hands and knees, 

‘ stationed herself, along with others, singly or in groups, by all 
‘the men at their meals, envying every mouthful, and imploring 
‘ the servants even for the scrapings of the kettles.’ 

When the river and the borders of the lake were frozen, the 
scarcity of food increased, but the hopes of the party were bright- 
ened by the accidental arrival of two young hunters, who, unable 
to find their way back to the chief Akaitcho, exchanged for to- 
bacco the fresh meat of some deer which they had slain. When 
this supply was exhausted, and the fort surrounded with women 
and children screeching for food, Captain Back’s old friend 
Akaitcho appeared with a little meat, which quieted the uproar. 
He wore round his neck the silver medal which Sir John Frank- 
lin had presented to him at Fort Enterprise, and promised that 
the travellers should not want as long as he had any thing to 
send to the fort. 

Although Captain Back made every exertion to procure fish and 
other food, wherever there was any probability of finding it, and 
diminished his party as much as possible, yet before December 
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had closed, famine had universally assailed the Indians, and 
threatened the travellers with destruction. Forty of the choicest 
hunters among the Chipewyans had perished from actual want, 
many others had not been heard of, and the miserable survivors 
had experienced, both from the rigours of the climate and the 
want of food, the severest hardships. 


‘ The interpreter came from one of the fishing stations with an ac- 
count of the loss of some nets, and the inadequacy of their means of 
support. They seldom took more than thirteen small fish in a day, and 
the Indians, now reduced to a state of great weakness, crowded round 
them for a portion of what they could ill afford. It was the same with 
us; for those who happened to be within a moderate distance fell back 
on the Fort, as the only chance of prolonging their existence; and we 
freely imparted the utmost we could spare. In vain did we endeavour 
to revive their drooping spirits, and excite them to action; the scourge 
was too heavy, and their exertions were entirely paralysed. No sooner 
had one party closed the door, than another, still more languid and dis- 
tressed, feebly opened it, and confirmed by their half-famished looks and 
sunken eyes their heart-rending tale of suffering. They spoke httle, 
but crowded in silence round the fire, as if eager to enjoy the a com- 
fort remaining to them. A handful of mouldy pounded meat, which 
had been originally reserved for our dogs, was the most liberal allow- 
ance we could make to each ; ; and this meal, unpalatable and unwhole- 
some as it was, together with the customary presentation of the friendly 
pipe, was sufficient to efface for a moment the recollection of their sor- 
rows, and even to light up their faces with a smile of hope. “ We 
«« know,” they said, “ that you are as much distressed as ourselves, and 
‘“* you are very good.” Afilicting as it was to behold such scenes of 
suffering, it was at the same time gratifying to observe the resignation 
with which they were met. ‘There were no impious upbraidings of 
Providence, nor any of those revolting acts, too frequent within late 
years, which have cast a darker shade over the character of the savage 
Indian. While the party thus scantily relieved were expressing their 
gratitude, one of their companions : arrived, and after a short pause an- 
nounced that a child was dying for want of food, close at hand. The 
father instantly jumped up ; ona having been supplied with some pem- 
mican, for we had no other meat, hurried away, and happily arrived in 
time to save its life.’ 

Captain Back’s anxiety respecting the fate of the main body 
of the Indians under Akaitcho became so great that Mr Mé- 
Leod most humanely volunteered to search for them, and to en- 
courage them and stimulate them to exertion by his presence ; 
and as if it were the reward of this act of kindness, one of Captain 
Back’s Indians, who had been with Akaitcho, arrived after Mr 
M‘Leod’s departure with a small quantity of half-dried meat 
which he had dragged eight days’ march. ‘his welcome messen- 
ger brought the agreeable tidings that the deer were numerous, 
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and that meat had been put en cache for his use. These flatter- 
ing prospects, however, were darkened by the return of the fish- 
ing party, who, during the last fortnight, had not been able to 
procure as much as supported them, and the starving Indians con- 
tinued to flock to the white man’s door. 

‘ Our hall was in a manner filled with invalids and other stupidly de- 
jecte: «| beings, who, seated round the fire, occupied themselves in roasting 
and devouring small bits of their reindeer garments, which, even when 
entire, afforded them a very insufficient protection against a tempera- 
ment of 102” below the freezing point. ‘The father torpid and despair- 
ing—the mother, with a hollow and sepulchral wail, vainly endeavour- 
ing to soothe the infant, which with unceasing moan clung to her 
shrivelled and exhausted breast—the passive child gazing vacantly 
around ; such was one of the many groups that surrounded us. But 
Dot a murmur escaped from the men. When the weather was a little 
milder, we took them into the store, and showing them our remaining 


y of their making an effort to reach 


provision, represt nted the necessil 
Akaitcho, where their own relations would supply them plentifully : for, 
trifling as was the pittance dealt out to them by us, yet it con tributed 
to the diminution of our stock, and it was evident that by strict economy 


alone we could get through the season at all. With the apathy so 
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ivacteristic of the inert and callous savage, to whom life 





strikingly cl 
itself is a thing scarce worth preserving, some declared they could not, 
| 


and others that they would not go. This o stint icy Ci ym pelled me to 
reduce their allowance », a measure of nect ssary rigour, which ultim: itely 
drove the stronger away, and left us more means to nourish and sup- 
port the weaker. Mr King was unremitting in his care of those who 
required medical aid; and often did I share my own plate with the 
5 50:4., } oe tat ban wate nacnliany distion 
children, whose he a" state and piteous cries were peculiarly distress- 


c 


ing. Compassion for the full-grown may or may not be felt ; but that 
heart must be cas dd in ste | 
food. I hi ive nore rve in ( 


watch the emotions of those unfortunate little ones, as each received its 


which is insensible to the cry of a child for 
leclaring the pleasure which it gave me to 
spoonful of pemmican from my hand.’ 

Captain Back and Mr King were themselves reduced to half-a- 
pc yund each of pesamnicnm a-day, though the labouring men requir- 
eda pound ¢ and three quarters. Under this diminution of food these 
men, particularly the artillerymen, remained cheerful and in good 
spirits, and Captain Back endeavoured to foster this fee ‘ling of con- 
tentment by veneral kindness, b yy aregular observance of the Sab- 
bath (when the service was read in English and in French), and 
by the establishment of evening schools for their improvement. 
This scanty supply of food was rendered less tolerable by the 
extraordinary rigour of the season. Captain Back has already 
mentioned a cold of 102° below the freezing point, or 70° below 
zero, which occurred about the end of December, when he made 
some interesting experiments on the congelation of various fluids, 
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which we shall afterwards detail. The mean temperature of 
January, 1834, was so low as 39° below zero, and the first week of 
February was still more severe. This excessive cold drove every 
living thing from the fort, and even the few white partridges 
which had cheered them disappeared. On the 4th February, the 
thermometer stood at 60°, which, with a fresh breeze, was 
almost intolerable. ‘The temperature could not be raised above 
12° in a room where eight large logs of dry wood were burning 
in the fire-place. Ink and paint congealed, ‘The sextant cases, 
and boxes of seasoned wood, which were principally of fir, split ; 
the skin of the hands became dry and cracked, opening into un- 
sightly and smarting gashes; and on one occasion, after Captain 
Back had washed his face within three feet of the fire, his hair 
became clotted with ice before he had time to dry it. 

The Society of Fort Reliance received a gratifying variation by 
the arrival on the 9th F ebruary of Mr M‘Leod, who had preced- 
ed a party of men laden with meat. His face was frostbitten in 
seven places, and all the Indians, to the number of fourteen, were 
similarly lacerated. ‘The latter compared the sensation of hand- 
ling their guns to that of touching red-hot iron; and so sharp 
was the pain, that they w rapped round the triggers leathern 
thongs to keep their fingers from the steel. U nder such cireum- 
stances, as Captain Back remarks, ‘ the forest was no longer a 
‘ shelter, nor the land a support, famine with her gaunt and bony 
‘arm pursued them at every turn, and strewed them lifeless on 
* the cold bosom of the snow.’ Nine had already fallen victims, 
and others were preserved from a similar fate by the humane 
interposition of Mr M‘Leod. ‘The following recital of cruelty 
and hunger was given by Mr Charles, the chief factor of the 
Chipewyan district, and affords an example of those frightful 
atrocities with which savage life is occasionally marked. 

A Cree Indian came to the Fort in November, 1832, after a tem- 
porary absence, and gave a plausible account of severe calamities which 
hi ad befallen him in the preceding winter. After describing the horrors 
of starvation in the desolate forest, he said that, worn out at length by 
hunger a cold, his wife, the mother of his children, sunk into a le- 
thargy and died; his daughter soon followed ; and two sons, just spring- 
ing into manhood, who promised to be the support of his old age—alas ! 
they also perished ; lastly, their younger children, though tended by him 
with unwearied solic itude, and fed for a time on the parings of their leather 
garments, sunk under their sufferings, and slept with their brethren. 
“ What weal Ido?” exclaimed the man, with a frenzied look that al- 
most sta wtled the hearers,—* could I look up to the Great Spint ?— 
could I remain to behold my strength laid prostrate? No! no! One 


child was yet spared.—I fled for succour, But, oh! the woods were 
silent,—how silent !—I am here.” 
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‘ The boy alluded to was about eleven years of age, and at the close, 
as during the recital, kept his eyes vacantly fixed on the blazing fire near 
which he was seated, seeming unconscious that the narration was ended, 
and still listening, as if waiting for some dreadful story not yet told. His 
father spoke, and he started ; then, having given him a live ember to 
light his half-emptied pipe, he relapsed into his steadfast gaze of vacancy. 

‘ Not a word, not a gesture, had escaped the attentive ears and spark- 
ling eyes of some men ‘of his tribe who arrived just as he began to speak. 
Never was man more patiently listened to; his grief, or the long pauses 
which counterfeited it, were not once interrupted, except by his own 
wailings: but when he had concluded, a kind of hollow muttering arose 
from the grouped Indians ; and the spokesman of their number. began 

a speech, at first in a subdued tone, and then, gradually elevating ‘his 
voice with the energy of one strongly excited, he finished by denoun- 
cing him as a murderer and a cannibal, The accused hesitated a few 
seconds, mechanically whifling at his exhausted pipe,—and then, with 
the most stoical indifference, calmly denied the charge. 

‘ But from that instant his spirits fell ; ; and the anxious and painful 
expression of his countenance, whenever his son was absent for a mo- 
ment, betrayed the consciousness of guilt. He could not longer look 
his fellow-man in the face. 

‘ Those who had roused this inward storm kept aloof, as from a poi- 
sonous reptile; and, having obtained the trifling articles which they 
wanted from the store, returned to their hunting. 

‘ The wretched man lingered about the Fort for some time, and at 
length, accompanied by his boy, sulkily left it. 

* But by a strange infatuation (such are the mysterious ways of Pro- 
vidence), instead of seeking some lonely place where he might have hid 
his guilt, and lived unmolested, he went to the lodges of the very persons 
whom he had most cause to avoid,—the men who had branded him as a 
murderer and cannibal. 

‘ He sought their hospitality, and was admitted; but an instinctive 
loathing, not unmixed with apprehension, induced them to request his 
departure. After a slight hesitation, he not only refused, but, assuming 
a tone of defiance, uttered such vente that the endurance of the Indians 
was exhausted, and they shot him on the spot. 

‘ More than one gun having been fired, the boy was also wounded in 
the arm ; and, thinking to mitigate their rage, he fled behind a tree, and 
offered to confess all he knew, if they would only spare his life. His 
wish was granted, and then was told the most sickening tale of delibe- 
rate cannibalism ever heard. The monster had, in truth, murdered his 
wife and children, and fed upon their reeking carcases! That the one 
boy was spared was owing, not to pity or affection, but to the accident 
of their having arrived at the Fort when they did. Another twenty- 
four hours would have sealed his doom also.’ 


During this frightful period of suffering, old Akaitcho showed 
himself the faithful friend of the White Man. At the dawn of 
every day he was equipped for the hunt, and by his personal 
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exertions, as well as by the force of his example, he at least mi- 
tigated the distress which he could not wholly relieve. When 
importuned by his tribe to consider their sufferings in preference 
to those of the strangers, he is reported to have “said, * But the 
* Great Chief (Captain Back) trusts to us, and it is better that 
* ten Indians should perish than that one white man should suffer 
‘ through our negligence and breach of faith.’ Maufelly, another 
Indian chief, who had been some months absent, arrived with the 
glad tidings that he had five deer killed for them, and within a 
couple of di ays’ walk ; and this unexpected supply furnished our 
travellers with the first steak of fresh meat which they had tasted 
for three months. A short time after, a party of Captain Back’s 
own people arrived, after fourteen days’ travelling, with a small 
quantity of half dried meat, in their journey for ‘which they had 
been three entire days without food; and the camarade de Man- 
deville likewise appeared at the Fort with two sledges of dried 
meat, which he and an Indian youth had dragged from their 
lodges, five days’ journey distant. Mr M‘Leod ‘also sent a far- 
ther supply of food, partly obtained from Akaiteho, but accompa- 
nied with the distressing information, ‘ ‘That he and his family were 
* surrounded by difficulties, privations, and death, six more na- 
‘ tives of either sex having sunk under the horrors of starvation.’ 

About the 20th of April the prospects of Captain Back began 
to brighten. Two glossy black ravens were the first feathered 
visitors that welcomed the approach of spring. Even their sharp 
croaking had music in its discord, and their acts of petty larceny, 
scarcely rebuked by the injured party, made them members of 
the living community in the desert. An unfortunate Iroquois, 
however, “who did not know that the ravens had joined the expe- 
dition, could not resist the temptation of shooting them both at a 
single shot. Captain Back was seriously annoyed at this act of 
cruelty against the companions of his solitude, but it was luckily 
the harbinger of good tidings from England. 

On the 25th of April, the anniversary of their departure from 
La Chine, our travellers were recounting the acts of kindness 
which were there shown them, when a sharp and loud knock at 
the door preceded a messenger with a packet from [ngland, an- 
nouncing the return of Captain Ross and his party. 

‘ To me the intelligence was peculiarly gratifying, not only as verify- 
ing my previously expressed opinions, but as demonstrating the wisdom 
as well as the humanity of the course pursued by the promoters of our 
expedition, who had thereby rescued the British nation from an imputa- 
tion of indifference which it was far indeed from meriting. In the ful- 
ness of our hearts, we assembled together, and humbly offered up our 
thanks to that merciful Providence, which in the beautiful language of 
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Scripture hath said, “ Mine own will I bring again, as I did sometime 
*«‘ from the deeps of the sea.” The thought of so wonderful a preserva- 
tion overpowered for a time the common occurrences of life. We had 
at just sat down to breakfast ; but our appetite was gone, and the day 

as passed in a feverish state of excitement. Seldom, indeed, did my 
friend Mr King or I indulge in a libation, but on this joyful occasion 
economy was forgotten ; 3a treat was given to the men, and for ourselves 
the social sympathies were quickened by a generous bow! of punch.’ 


This unlooked-for information necessarily occasioned a change 
in Captain Back’s plans. Having provisions for ten persons for 
three months, he resolved to proceed on his voyage of discovery 
with one boat in place of two, and to select the best men for his 
crew; the rest of the party being left under the charge of Mr 
M‘Leod to bring from Tort Resolution the stores provided by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and with instructions to meet Cap- 
tain Back on the Thlew-ee-choh by the middle of September, to 
afford him any assistance that unforeseen misfortunes might 
render necessary. 

In furtherance of this plan, the people dragged the pemmican 
and baggage to Artillery Lake, where the carpenters had finish- 
ed the boat for the expedition ; and on the 7th June, Captain 
Back and Mr King left Fort Reliance. During the dreary win- 
ter that had closed, scenes of human misery and appalling death 
had never ceased to agitate them. T’amine and cold, and mental 
cares of every kind had been their daily companions ; but these 
calamities were now almost forgotten in the exciting prospects of 
future discovery, and amid the hopes and fears which still hung 
round their adventurous mission. 

On the 10th of June the boat was fairly launched on Artillery 
Lake ; and pursuing nearly the same track which they had taken 
the preceding year by Lake Clinton Colden, they reached Lake 
Aylmer on the 24th of June, which they crossed on the ice the 
following day. On the 27th, they reached the portage of the 
Thlew-ee-choh, where they met Mr M‘Leod and his party, who 
had preceded them, depositing caches of meat in their progress ; 
and on the 28th, the boat was carried over the short portage 
which divides the waters that run to the south from those that 
run to the north, and fairly launched on the ‘Thlew-ee-choh, 
which they had every reason to believe would conduct them to 
the Arctic sea. On the 8th July, Mr M‘Leod and his party 
returned southward, and Captain Back and his nine companions’ 
set out on their arduous journey. 





~~" Mr King, two Highlanders, two half-breeds, one Orkney-man, and 
three artillerymen, two of whom were English, 
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It is not easy to convey to our readers a correct idea of the 
daily obstructions and dangers which Captain Back encountered 
in his descent of the Thlew-ee-choh, continually interrupted in 
its course by rapids, cascades, and cataracts, of all forms and 
magnitudes. At one time, in descending a long rapid, the boat 
was only saved by all hands jumping into the breakers, and 
keeping her stern up the stream, till she was cleared from a rock 
that had brought her up. At another time, when they came to ‘a 
‘long and appalling rapid,’ hemmed in by a wall of ice, and the 
current flying with the force and velocity of a torrent, the boat was 
lighte ned of "her cargo, and C aptain Back stationed himself on a 
high rock, feeling, * with an anxious heart,’ that, in running the 
rapid, one crash would prove fatal to the expedition: Away the 
boat went with the speed of an arrow, and in a moment the foam 
and rocks hid it from his view. <A wild shriek at the same in- 
stant sounded in his ear, and seeing Mr King, who was a hun- 
dred yards before him, make a sign with his ; gun, and then run 
forwards, he advanced with inconceivable agitation, but found to 
his inexpressible delight that it was the triumph unt shout of the 
crew, who had landed safely in a small bay below. 

At Lake Beechey, which they passed on the 12th, the river 
turned like a syphon from a north-easterly to a south-easterly 
direction. ‘They were now within a degree of the confluence of 
Bach's River with Bathurst’s Inlet, and this sudden change in 
the course of the Thlew-ee-choh could not fail, as it did, to dis- 
appoint and perplex Captain Back, all whose coloulations were 
founded on its pursuing a southerly course, either into Back’s 
River or into the Polar Sea. This violent and continued dip to the 
south indicated a termination in Chesterfield Inlet, or even Wager 
Bay, either of which would have rendered all his labours abor- 
tive. He had no alternative, however, but to follow the current, 
and in a few days he had the happiness of seeing the stream gra- 
dually assuming a more polar direction. 

After passing ‘ an awful series of cascades,’ nearly two miles 
in length, and making a descent in all of about 60 feet, and 
shooting a dangerous spout in the river, the expedition advanced 
more rapidly than usual. On the 16th, they found Baillie’s River 
as large as the Thames at Westminster; and on the 19th, they 
entered Lake Pelly, of such immense extent, and having so 
many deep bays without ¢ any current, that they experienced the 
greatest difficulty i in finding its junction with the river. On the 
19th and 20th, they navigated a large lake called Lake Garry. 
This lake was almost united to another, viz. Lake Macdougal, a 
lake of great extent, with numerous islands and deep bays, where 
they tried for a long time in vain to find its exit, At last, the 
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sound of a fall indicated the direction of it, and after threading a 
zigzag passage through a barrier of ice, they found the whole 
force of the water in a contracted channel, gliding smoothly, but 
irresistibly, towards two stupendous gneiss rocks, from 500 to 
800 feet high, rising like islands on each side, ond forming the 
commencement of a succession of the most terrific falls and cas- 
cades, whose foaming and boiling impetuosity, sometimes swal- 
lowing within ‘ their yaw ning and cavernous sides’ huge masses 
of ice, and again tossing their splinte red fragments high into the 
air, produced an evident impression on the. countenances of the 
men. The empty boat, however, was lowered, though often with- 
in an inch of destruction, by means of double lines fixed to the 
bow and stern, held by the most careful of the men on shore. 
At the last fall it was necessary to take her out of the water ; and 
with the assistance of Captain Back and Mr King, she was with 
great difficulty carried below it. 

In descending another rapid (Escape tapid), on the 25th July, 
the rush and whirl of the rapid were so great, that the boat and 
men were twice in the most imminent ‘danger of perishing by 
being plunged into one of the gulfs, where, in the space of a 
few yards, the river had the triple character of a fall, a rapid, 
and an eddy; and the crew owed their safety solely to an unin- 
tentional disobedience of the steersman’s directions. 

On the 28th of July, while surveying a rapid, Captain Back 
accidentally encountered a party of about thirty-five KE squimaux, 
‘ whom they had so long and ardently wished to get a sight of.’ 
When he evinced an intention to land, ‘they ran towards the | oat, 
brandished their spears, uttered loud yells, and made violent 
gesticulations, motioning to them not to land. 


‘ As the boat grounded they formed into a semicircle, about twenty- 
five paces distant ; and with the same yelling of some unintelligible 
word, and the alternate elevation and depression of both extended 
arms, apparently continued in the highest state of excitement: until, 
landing alone, and without visible weapon, I walked deliberately up to 
them, and, imitating their own action of throwing up my hands, called 
out Tima—peace. In an instant their — were flung upon the 
ground; and, putting their hands on their breasts, they also called out 
Tima, with much more doubtless greatly to the purpose, but to me of 
course utterly unintelligible. However, I interpreted it into friends ship ; 
and, on that supposition, I endeayoured to make them comprehend that 
we were not Indians, but Kabloonds—Europeans—come to benefit, not 
to injure them ; and as they did not, like their neighbours to the north, 
go through the ceremony of rubbing noses by way of salutation, I 
adopted the John Bull fashion of shaking each of them heartily by the 
hand. Then patting their breasts, according to their own manner, I 
conveyed to them, as well as I could, that the white men and the Es- 
quimaux were yery good friends, 
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‘ All this seemed to give great satisfaction, which was certainly not 
diminished by a present to each of two new shining buttons. These, 
some fish-hooks, and other trifles of a like kind, were the only articles 
which I had brought for this purpose, being strongly opposed to the 
customary donation of knives, hatchets, and other sharp instruments, 
which may be so easily turned to use against the party presenting them. 
They expressed much astonishment at seeing me constantly refer to a 
small vocabulary, with which Mr Lewis, of the Company’s service, had 
heen kind enough to provide me ; and were waggish enough to laugh at 
my patchwork discourse of mispronounced and misapplied words, and 
scarcely more intelligible signs. Whilst we were thus engaged, some 
old men, half blind, came tottering up with their spears, accompanied by 
two equally old women, carrying short and rudely fashioned iron knives, 
which, like the sword of the redoubted Hudibras, would do to toast or 
strike withal; but, perceiving the uplifted hands of their friends, the 
men threw their spears on the ground,’ 


To this extract we cannot avoid adding the following excel- 
lent method of sitting for a picture, where equal advantage is 
given to nature and art. 


* The only lady whose portrait was sketched was so flattered at being 
selected for the distinction, that in her fear lest I should not sufficiently 
see every grace of her good-tempered countenance, she intently watched 
my eye; and, according to her notion of the part I was pencilling, pro- 
truded it, or turned it, so as to leave me no excuse for not delineating it 
in the full proportion of its beauty. Thus, seeing me look at her head, 
she immediately bent it down ; stared portentously when I sketched her 
eyes ; puffed out her cheeks when their turn arrived ; and, finally, per- 
ceiving that I was touching in the mouth, opened it to the full extent of 
her jaws, and thrust out the whole length of her tongue? 


From this good-natured tribe Captain Back received some 
useful geographical information. After he had sketched the 
river near them, one of them drew on paper with a pencil the 
coast line from its mouth, which he said they would reach the 
following day; and after prolonging it thence a little to the 
northward, he gave it an extraordinary bend to the southward. 
When it was found that the boat could not be taken over the 
rapid, and that the crew were unable to carry it over the long 
and embarrassing portage, the Esquimaux cheerfully assisted 
them, and enabled Captain Back to reach the Polar Sea. 

On the afternoon of the 29th July, Captain Back came with- 
in view of the majestic headland of Princess Victoria, which 
forms the entrance of the Thlew-ee-choh into the Polar Sea, 
after a violent and tortuous course of 530 geographical miles, 
en by no fewer than eighty-three falls, cascades, and 
rapids. 
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Although the main object of the expedition had been antici- 
pated, yet Captain Back was naturally desirous to survey as 
much of the coast as possible, and procure all the ge ographical 
information in his power. As the whole of the estuary was 
blocked up with ice, he sent out exploring parties to examine 
carefully the nature and trending of the land. One of these, 
on the 5th of August, found the land so swampy, that at each 
step they sank to the calf of the leg, and were prevented from 
going deeper only by the frozen earth and ice which at that 
depth supported them. On the 10th of August, the in 1possibi- 
lity of advancing among the heavy masses of ice wedged against 
the shore, without wading, and lifting the boat over the shoals, 
disheartened the men, who, being benumb ed in their limbs, be- 
gan to murmur at their hard and unprofitable exertions, The 
want of fire added to their misery: they were not able to cook 
the deer which they killed; they could not even boil a little 
water to make tea, and for nearly eight days they had enjoyed 
only one hot meal. ‘The fern an d rein-deer moss was so soaked 
with wet, that it would not burn; and those who were sent in 
search of it sometimes returned at night from a distance of ten 
miles without obtaining a particle of it. On one of these occa- 
sions they fell in with a@ piece of drift wood, nine feet long, and 
nine inches in diameter, which not only afforded them a warm 
meal, but, in Captain Back’s opinion, became an ‘ incontroyerti- 
‘ble proof’ of the set of a current from the westward along 
the coast to his left, and convinced him that they had arrived at 
the main line of the land. ‘This opinion was confirmed by the 
discovery of other pieces of drift wood, and of the vertebrae and 
ribs of a whale; and Captain Back became doubly anxious to 
reach the coast, which was so near them; but the ice was wedged 
up in perpendicular pieces, * like a vast area of large uprig rht 
‘ slabs, or a magnificent Stonehenge,’ so that they saul not stir 
in any direction. All that he could do, the refore, was to send 
out an exploring party, who reported that with hard labour t! hey 
had succeeded in following the land for fifteen miles, and had 
gained a green hill about eighty feet high (Mount Barrow), 
trom which they descried a line of coast to the west, running due 
north and south, the most northern extremity of which was 
called Point Richardson,—the most remote point seen by the 
Expedition. 

The illness of two of the leading men, and the increasing un- 
easiness of others, together with the rapid packing of the sea- 
ward body of ice, which threatened to detain them altogether if 
they waited any longer for a clear channel, induced ‘Captain 
Back, on the 14th August, to haye the boat dragged across the 
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ice to their former station on the 9th, the crew having gone back 
four miles for the baggage ; and when this arduous task was per- 
formed, they were obliged to burn their water kegs, in order to 
get a kettle of hot cocoa. 

Every favourable change in the movements of the ice that 
indicated the possibility of a permanent opening, revived in Cap- 
tain Back the wish which he had hoped to realize of dividing his 
party, leaving four to protect the boat and baggage, while the 
rest, with himself and Mr King, should attempt a journey by 
land to Point ‘Turnagain. ‘The want, however, of fuel and wa- 
ter, and even of solid land upon which to tread, and the recol- 
lection of the hazards which they had yet to encounter in ascend- 
ing the Thlew-ee-choh, compelled the Expedition to unfurl the 
British flag, on the 16th of August, to salute it with three cheers 
in honour of his most gracious Majesty, and give to this portion 
of America the name of William IV.’s Land. 

The homeward journey of Captain Back was marked b 
greater difficulties, though fewer dangers, than those which they’ 
had encountered in their descent of the river. Where the boat shot 
the cascades, or was towed down the rapids, at the risk often of 
their lives, it had now to be carried; and as the weather had be- 
come colder and more stormy, the severity of this labour was 
greatly increased. On the 21st August they again saw the Es- 
quimaux, who declined to come near them, though presents of 
different kinds, ribbons, awls, hooks, and beads, were held out, 
and left for their use. At Lake Garry, on the 25th, they sud~ 
denly came upon another party of sixty or seventy, occupying 
twelve tents. The children howled and cried, and the men hal- 
looed and forbid their approach. Captain Back, however, ad- 
vanced with the usual demonstrations of friendship; but as they 
all retired precipitately to their tents, he turned back, and con- 
tinued his journey. ‘The conjuror of the tribe, in order to ensure 
the departure of the strangers, charmed them away, which he did 
by imitating a bear, and growling and walking on his hands and 
knees. 

On the 17th September, Captain Back reached the first por- 
tage of the Thlew-ee-choh, where he had the happiness of meet- 
ing Mr M‘Leod, who, with four men and two Indians, had been 
waiting several days at Sandhill bay. In a few days they navi- 
gated the three lakes which discharge themselves near Fort 
Reliance into the Great Slave Lake, and on descending the Ah- 
hel-dessy, they discovered a splendid waterfall, about twelve 
miles from Fort Reliance. As this fall seems to be one of the 
finest in the world, we must extract Captain Back’s interesting 
description of it. Having been unable to get their boat over 
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the portage of Anderson’s falls, they were obliged to leave it, and 
each of the crew being laden with 75 lbs. of baggage, they were 
marching to the Fort across the mountains, then covered with 
snow four inches deep, when by the accidental appearance of spray 
in the distance, they were led to the discovery of this remarkable 
waterfall, 


‘ We had not proceeded more than six or seven miles, when observing 
the spray rising from another fall, we were induced to visit it, and were 
well consoled for having left the boat where she was. From the only 
point at which the greater part of it was visible, we could distinguish 
the river coming sharp round a rock, and falling into an upper basin al- 
most concealed by intervening rocks; whence it broke in one vast sheet 
into a chasm between four and five hundred feet deep, yet in appearance 
so narrow that we fancied we could almost step across it. Out of 
this the spray rose in misty columns several hundred feet above our 
heads ; but as it was impossible to see the main fall from the side on 
which we were, in the following spring I paid a second visit to it, ap- 
proaching from the western bank. ‘The road to it, which I then tra- 
versed in snow shoes, was fatiguing in the extreme, and scarcely less 
dangerous ; for, to say nothing of the steep ascents, fissures in the rocks, 
and deep snow in the valleys, we had sometimes to creep along the nar- 
row shelves of precipices slippery with the frozen mist that fell on them. 
But it was a sight which well repaid any risk. My first impression was 
of a strong resemblance to an iceberg in Smeerenberg harbour, Spitz- 
bergen. ‘The whole face of the rocks forming the chasm was entirely 
coated with blue, green, and white ice, in thousands of pendent icicles ; 
and there were, moreover, caverns, fissures, and overhanging ledges in 
all imaginable varieties of form, so curious and beautiful as to surpass 
any thing of which I had ever heard or read. The immediate approaches 
were extremely hazardous, nor could we obtain a perfect view of the 
lower fall, in consequence of the projection of the western cliffs. At 
the lowest position which we were able to attain, we were still more than 
a hundred feet above the level of the bed of the river beneath; and this, 
instead of being narrow enough to step across, as it had seemed from the 
opposite heights, was found to be at least two hundred feet wide. 

‘ The colour of the water varied from a very light to a very dark 
green ; and the spray, which spread a dimness above, was thrown up in 
clouds of light grey. Niagara, Wilberforce’s Falls in Hood's River, the 
falls of Kakabikka near Lake Superior, the Swiss or Italian falls,—al- 
though they may each “ charm the eye with dread,” are not to be com- 
pared to this for splendour of effect. It was the most imposing spectacle 
I had ever witnessed ; and, as its berg-like appearance brought to mind 
associations of another scene, I bestowed upon it the name of our cele- 
brated navigator, Sir Edward Parry, and called it Parry's Falls.’ 


On the forenoon of the 27th September, our travellers reached 
Fort Reliance, after an absence of nearly four months. Here 
they spent the winter in their cheerless dwelling of wood and 
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mud, which had suffered severely during their absence. As there 
was not food for the whole party, all, except six, went with Mr 
M‘Leod to the fisheries. The Indians brought them provisions 
from time to time, and Akaitcho with his followers did not fail to 
add his contribution. ‘The winter was spent in tolerable com- 
fort. Captain Back registered his observations and constructed 
his chart. An hour every other night was devoted to the instruc- 
tion of the men, and divine service was read every Sunday, 
which was always held sacred as a day of rest. Although the 
weather was at first severe, yet after January it became so un- 
usually mild, that Captain Back was able to leave Fort Re- 
liance on the 21st of March; and having taken leave of Mr 
M‘Leod at the fisheries, went to Fort Resolution, and from thence 
to Fort Chipewyan, where he arrived on the 10th of April, and 
was hospitably entertained by Mr E. Smith, the chief factor. 
Leaving this fort on the 28th May, he reached Norway haven 
on the 24th June. At Sault Ste. Marie, where he arrived about 
the end of July, he was hospitably received by the American 
commandant, Major Codd, who welcomed him with a salute of 
eleven guns, and on the 8th September he reached Liverpool, 
after a passage from New York of twenty-two days, and an ab- 
sence from England of two years and nearly seven months. 


The extracts which we have given from Captain Back’s nar- 
rative must have already convinced our readers of its great lite- 
rary merit. As a composition, it is superior to every similar 
work, The tale of suffering and toil, monotonous as the strain 
must be, is modestly and clearly told. ‘The style of the work is 
simple and elegant, the observations and reasonings judicious 
and sound, and every page breathes a spirit of truth, piety, and 
philanthropy. 

Before giving our readers an account of the scientific results 
obtained by Captain Back, we must remind them that it was an 
expedition of humanity rather than of science, and that objects, 
decidedly of a secondary nature, could not be pursued as they 
would have been under other circumstances. This apology is 
made in reference to the meteorological observations, which are 
very imperfect. In so far as they go, however, they have been 
conducted with regularity and judgment. Captain Back re- 
gistered the indications of the thermometer 15 times in 24 hours ; 
he measured also the force of the wind, and noted the prevailing 
winds and weather. As the table, however, gives us only the 
mean temperature of seven continuous months in 1833-4, and 
only five in 1834-5, we cannot deduce from them the mean tem- 
perature of the year for Fort Reliance. The following is an ab- 
stract of the whole meteorological observations :— 
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Mean Temp. | Mean Temp, 
1833. November, + 14°.82 | 1834. November, + 12°.00 
December, — 1.71 December, —32 .43 
1834. January, — 33 .89 | 1835. January, —16 .62 
February, — 14 .37 | February, — 23 32 
March, — 6.14 March, —14 .79 

April, + 8 .23 | 

May, +36 .03 | 


From these observations we cannot deduce with any degree 
of truth the mean temperature of a single year, unless indeed 
we compare the temperatures of the seven months in 1833-4 with 
the temperatures of the same months observed in some other arctic 
parallel, and presume that in both cases they bear the same re- 
lation to the mean temperature of the two places. This indeed 
would be a tolerable guess at the truth ; but the preceding table 
enables us to show how great the error is likely to prove, even 
if the two localities were placed in the same isothermal line, 
and had the same character of climate. ‘The mean temperature, 
for example, of the first five months of 1833-4 is —8° 16, whereas 
the mean temperature of the same months in 1834-5 is so low as 
—15° 02, making a difference of no less than about 7°, which 
clearly shows how little we could trust to a mean temperature 
computed in the manner above mentioned.* 

The greatest degree of cold registered by Captain Back was 
—70°, which happened on the 17th January, 1834. The ink 
froze in the pen 44 feet from a large fire. In Captain Back’s 
room the temperature was —8°, and the smoke of a wax candle 
in the observatory at a temperature of —34° rose in a sooty black 
column. ‘The following interesting experiments were made on 
the effect and intensity of the cold. 


‘ With the thermometer at 62 minus, a square six-ounce bottle of 
sulphuric ether with a ground stopper, was taken out of the medicine 
chest, exactly in the same state as it had been packed at Apothecaries’ 
Hall, viz. with the stopper down, and exposed immediately below the 
registering thermometer on the snow. In fifteen minutes, the interior 
upper surface of the sides of the bottle was coated with ice, and a thick 
efiflorescent sediment covered the bottom, while the ether generally ap- 
peared viscous and opaque. After having remained an hour, during 
which the temperature rose to 60° minus, it had scarcely changed, or, 
perhaps, as Mr King agreed with me in thinking, it was more opaque. 
The bottle was then carefully brought into the house, and placed on a 





* The mean annual temperature might have been obtained by leaving 
one or two persons at Fort-Reliance for the purpose of making obser- 
vations during Captain Back’s absence. 
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table, within four feet and a half of the fire; and though so near, and 
with a temperature of 32° plus, it did not recover its former clearness 
or purity under forty-two minutes. 

‘ A bottle of nitric ether, similar in dimensions to the sulphuric, was 
not changed in the same time ; but after two hours’ exposure it also be- 
came viscid, the temperature in the mean time having varied from 60 to 
56 minus. A fluid drachm and a half of sulphuric ether was put into 
an ounce and a half bottle with a glass stopper ; and when it had become 

viscous the stopper was withdrawn, and a lighted paper applied to the 
mouth, when it ignited with an explosion and an escape of gas. On re- 
peating the experiment, the ignition did not take place until the light 
was brought into contact with the liquid ; but it was accompanied by a 
similar explosion. 

‘ A small bottle of pyroligneous acid froze in less than 30 minutes, 
at a temperature of 57° minus; as did also the same quantity of 1 part 
of rectified spirit and 2 of water, 1 part of the same and 1 of water. 
Leeward Island rum became thick in a few minutes, but did not freeze. 

‘ A mixture of 2 parts pure spirit and 1 water froze into ice in three 
hours, with a temperature from 65° and 61° minus. Another mixture 
of 4 parts spirit and 1 water became viscid in the same time. 

‘ A bottle of nitric ether having been out all night was thick, and the 
bubbles of air rose slowly and with difficulty ; the mean temperature at 
6 A.M. January 17th, being 70° minus! 

‘ A surface of 4 inches of mercury, exposed in a common saucer, be- 
came solid in two hours, with a temperature of 57° minus.’ 


The most valuable of Captain Back’s scientific observations 
are those which he has made on the dip and variation of the 
needle, and on the influence of the aurora borealis in drawing 
the needle out of the magnetic meridian. The engravings, seven 
in number, which he has given of this meteor, possess, in our 
opinion, a peculiar interest, and we trust that future observers 
will study to delineate with accuracy the more definite forms, as 
well as the casual changes of this interesting phenomenon. It 
would be desirable also to record the colours of the more brilliant 
coruseations, and mark the positions, the colours, and the move- 
ments of these luminous beams in reference to the deviations which 
are simultaneously produced on the magnetic needle. ‘The hy- 
pothesis recently published by Sir David Brewster, that terrestrial 
ae resides in ferruginous matter disseminated through 
the Earth’s atmosphere, and that the aurora borealis is nothing 
more than this ferruginous matter, and other metallic vapours 
heated and rendered luminous by electrical action, gives a new 
interest to the whole of this class of atmospheric phenomena. 
The following is the substance of Captain Back’s observations 
on the influence of auroras on the magnetic needle :— 
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‘ The observations on this phenomenon were made, without interrup- 
tion, during six months in the years 1833-34, and five months in the 
years 1834-35; but as their entire insertion would occupy too much 
space here, I have selected chiefly the instances possessing the greatest 
interest from the effect produced by them on the needle, and from the 
brilliancy and eccentric motions of the coruscations. ‘That the needle 
was constantly affected by the appearance of the aurora, seems evident 
from the facts thus stated ; and on one occasion, indeed, this effect ex- 
ceeded eight degrees. 

¢ Brilliant and active coruscations of the aurora borealis, when seen 
through a hazy atmosphere, and exhibiting the prismatic colours, almost 
invariably affected the needle. On the contrary, a very bright aurora, 
though attended by motion, and even tinged with a dullish red or yel- 
low, in a clear blue sky, seldom produced any sensible change, beyond, 
at the most, a tremulous motion. 

‘A dense haze or fog, in conjunction with an active aurora, seemed 
uniformly favourable to the disturbance of the needle; and a low tem- 
perature was favourable to brilliant and active coruscations. On no 
occasion, during two winters, was any sound heard to accompany the 
motions. 

‘ The aurora was frequently seen at twilight, and as often to the east- 
ward as to the westward. Clouds, also, were often perceived in the day- 
time, in form and disposition very much resembling the aurora.’ 


We cannot look at the map of Captain Back’s discoveries with- 
out being gratified with the important additions which he has 
made to our geographical knowledge. He has filled up the great 
blank which lay in our maps between Bathurst Inlet, the Great 
Slave Lake, and Hudson’s Bay, and united his survey with an 
extensive estuary of the Polarsea. ‘The prosecution of discovery, 
therefore, in these regions has thus been greatly facilitated; and 
it remains only to complete the examination of a small portion of 
coast, which may be effected by two or three expeditions, in 
order to establish by actual observation what Captain Beaufort 
considers as beyond a doubt, that ¢ there is an open, and at times, 
‘a navigable sea passage between the straits of Davis and Behring.’ 
Whatever opinion may have been entertained respecting the 
scientific advantages which these expeditions have produced, it 
would now be a national disgrace to allow the completion of our 
great arctic survey to be effected by any foreign power. ‘The 
improved resources of England cannot be better employed than 
in the promotion of discoveries by which these very resources may 
be enlarged, and the national wealth and reputation simultaneous- 
ly extended. 

Great as the reputation must be which a government may de- 
rive from its achievements in general and local legislation, yet 
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that fame is more permanent which is founded on deeds in which 
all nations and all ages have a common interest. We have but 
one arctic zone to survey, and two principal foci of cold and of 
magnetism to which all the phenomena of terrestrial physics 
bear a close relation ; and that nation will ever hold a high place 
among the intellectual communities of the globe which shall 
complete that survey, and establish those physical relations. But 
there is another gr ound on which we hail every new expedition of 
discovery to the uncivilized regions of the frozen zone; and we 
confess it is one which has derived much force from the careful 
perusal of Captain Back’s volume. Although no schools have 
been established by our northern travellers, and no missionaries 
planted on the ‘ Barren Lands,’ yet lessons of humanity have 
been taught, and moral and religious impressions conveyed to 
many a cruel heart. Every line of march, indeed, which a civil- 
ized being traces through a savage land is a roexes or light 
which, how ever rapid be its course, still leaves a few of its sparks 
behind. ‘The very presents left among the Indians and the Es- 
quimaux are so many atoms of gold w vhich must finally enhance 
the rude matrix of the savage mind, while the acts of ‘humanity 
and justice which were continually exhibited by Captain Back 
and his predecessors, and the services of religion which were re- 
gularly offered up to the Great Spirit before whom the savage 
bends, will some time or other perform their due part in the pro- 
cess of civilisation. We were much struck with the impression 
made upon the Indians by the trivial act of merey which habi- 
tually prevented Captain Iranklin from killing the mosquitoes 
which annoyed him. Akaitcho and several Indians who frequent- 
ly witnessed this deed of forbearance, had pondered upon it for 
years, while Maufelly, another Trades chief, could not refrain 
from expressing his surprise that Captain Back (when smoking 
the insects in his tent) ‘ should be so unlike the Old Chief, who 
‘ would not destroy so much as a single mosquito !’ 

The work of education and religious instruction has indeed 
already commenced under the most favourable auspices at Sault 
Ste. Marie, where the Rev. W. M‘Murray is actively engaged in 
the tuition ‘of the Indians. 


‘In the short space of two years, this exemplary man has received 
into his fold no fewer than two hundeed converts; and has established a 
school, attended, not unfrequently, by fifty scholars. By the liberality 
of the government, a school-house was then in the course of erection for 
the use of the mission ; and the appointment of a schoolmaster was in 
contemplation. Houses were also building for the accommodation of 
at least twenty Indian families, who were to ) be instructed in agriculture, 
for which they were said to have manifested a decided inclination. Nor 
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has Mr M‘Murray confined his exertions to his own immediate neigh- 
bourhood, some of the more zealous members of his congregation having 
been despatched along the northern shores of Lake Superior to visit 
their brethren about Michipicoton, who were anxiously seeking for in- 
struction. A translation into Chippewa of the catechism and part of 
the common prayer of the church, executed by Mr M‘Murray,and printed 
by direction of the committee at Toronto, has been supplied for the 
use of the scholars and the mission generally ; but the finances of the 
society are unequal to the excellent work they have in hand even at 
Sault Ste. Marie alone. “ Incalculable good,” says the worthy mis- 
sionary, “ might be done in these northern regions, were the attention 
of the Christian world once engaged in behalf of the benighted inhabit- 
ants. There is work, I might safely say, for a hundred missionaries.” 
Could not some means be adopted for aiding, by subscription or other- 
wise, the benevolent views of this zealous friend of the human race? I 
have spent many years of my life among Indians, and may be excused 
for feeling a more than common interest for their welfare. Nor, in dis- 
missing this subject, can I forbear from quoting a part of the fourth 
annual report of the society, &c. at Toronto, for the year ending Octo- 
ber, 1834 :—« It is by no means a circumstance of the least interest con- 
nected with the mission at the Sault Ste. Marie that it promises, at 
some future period, to be the centre from which the light of Divine 
truth will radiate to all the heathen tribes of that remote region ; to 
a portion of whom native speakers, proceeding from the mission at the 
Sault, have already carried such a knowledge of Christianity—by no 
means inconsiderab le—as they have themselves acquired under its in- 
struction.” 


With these impressions we are glad to learn that Captain Back 
is about to embark immediately on board the ‘Terror to carry into 
effect Sir John Franklin’s plan of sending a party to Wager 
River, which is only about forty miles from Prince Regent's 
Inlet, One half of the party, with a boat carrying eight persons, 


and two months’ provisions, is to survey the coast to the west of 


Point Richardson onwards to Point ‘Turnagain, while another 
boat, similarly manned and provisioned, is to trace the east shore 
of Prince Regent’s Inlet up to the Strait of the Hecla and Fury. 
This plan was recommended to the Colonial Office and the Ad- 
miralty by the Geographical Society, and we have no doubt that 
the liberality of the Government who readily adepted it, will be 
rewarded with a rich harvest of discovery. 
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Art. II.—The Greek Pastoral Poets, Theocritus, Bion, and 
Moschus ; done into English, By M. J. Cuapman, M.A 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo. London: 1836, 


[ne Doric Greeks, highly as some of their branches have been 
extolled by ancient and modern pens, were not an amiable 
race. ‘To most of the declamations of philosopher- historians and 
historian-philosophers in their favour, history itself gives the lie. 
If it be true, for example, that Sparta exhibited Doric principles 
in intense operation, who would desire a better proof of their 
bad working? There the curse of slavery weighed, upon six- 
sevenths of the population, more heavily than in any other part 
of Greece. There the unspeakable atrocity of Helot-massacre, 
whether annual or occasional, threw a dark shade over the na- 
tional fame, not to be relieved by the tricky colouring of ingeni- 
ous partis inship. There the dearth of original genius was so 
great, that it is hard to understand how such foreign poets as 
Aleman and Tyrteus obtained a welcome, or how, in certain pro- 
vinces of the fine arts, room was found for the lessons of strangers. 
And a review of other states, within or without the Pelopon- 
nese, connected by blood or institutions with the lords of Laco- 
nia, will not help the Dorian cause, in a fair estimate of general 
character. Look over the muster-roll of the peninsular confede- 
racy, inscribed on Jupiter’s footstool at Olympia, wherein Corinth 
and Sicyon head the list of Sparta’s dependents. Or extend your 
survey so as to take in Argos, Crete, Syracuse, and other set- 
tlements of the same family. What signal policy, what shining 
deeds, do their chronicles present, to “match the lustre of the 
Tonic and Athenian annals? Any glory they did acquire, was 
at periods when their Dorism was weakest. 

‘Thus, with regard to literature. For the low standard of na- 
tive intellectual productions among the Spartans, the stern, 
proud, and reserved temper of unmixed oligarchy has, no doubt, 
to answer. But where the Dorian theory of government came 
into domestic collision with different principles, as at Argos, 
Rhodes, and Syracuse—or where, with a Doric constitution, the 
people were /Kolian, as at Thebes—the innate powers of the 
Greek mind successfully struggled for developement and utter- 
ance. Still it is remarkable shat, even under these circumstan- 


ces, their developement was complete and their utterance impres- 
sive, only in the mould, and with the tones, least adverse to the 
original bent of Dorian policy. It may be very true, for instance, 
that Tragedy, in its first rude outline, was a Doric invention ; 
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but Tragedy could be perfected nowhere save at Athens, freed 
by efforts her race alone was capable of making, and delighting, 
after she had driven out her tyrants and repelled her atin. to 
gloat over the imaged sufferings of chiefs and kings, Whereas 
the Triumphal Ode, devoted to the exaltation of splendid persons 
and illustrious lines, reached its aemé at Thebes; and the Epi- 
charmian Comedy, the Mime, and the IJdy/, flourished in full 
force at Syracuse. These were all constructed on a Doric 
basis. ‘Their political allusions—when such were introduced— 
had no leaning to the side of democracy. 

Pindar, the great Theban master of triumphal song, was at 
heart an aristocrat. He lived and breathed in an atmosphere of 
nobility. He was the most finished of poets, because any de- 
feet—any negligence—would have seemed to derogate from his 
own honour. He would have died a smiling martyr for Doric 
institutions. But AZolian blood danced in his veins; and his 
fine ear was touched with Homeric harmonies. Hence his mighty 
spirit rushed abroad on the wings of an irrepressible energy. 
And hence, too, in the technical departments of his art, he seru- 
pled not to court variety. Neither the Dorian music nor the Do- 
rian dialect were allowed to predominate in his compositions. 
His language is drawn chiefly from the treasury of Homer—an 
author with whom he could sympathise the more readily, because 
the heroic world, as depicted in the Iliad and Odyssey, was 
essentially chivalrous—amid a few faint traces of popular forms— 
and made little account of little men. 

Two centuries after Pindar, his variations of dialect, and some 
of his other attributes, were imitated by the Syracusan THEo- 
critus. ‘The differences between these poets have been almost 
universally observed : few or none have noticed their resemblance. 
The most careless glance could detect a difference of powers—not 
in favour of Theocritus, The most perfunctory examination could 
discover a difference in nearly all the externals of poetry. And 
with regard to dialect, though it is plain that Epic and Doric 
Greek are blended by both, scholars were not slow to indicate 
that, in Pindar, the Epic language, as basis, is sparingly mixed 
with Doric properties, while, in ‘Theocritus, the Doric analogies 
are both carried further, and stand in the relation of basis to the 
Epic embellishments associated with them. It should, however, 
have been indicated likewise, that Theocritus indulges in Dorism 
most largely when he paints the scenes of low or of rustic life. A 
Dorian by birth, spending much of his time in a Dorie city, and 
portraying Doric manners, a highly mimetic writer might well 
say for himself, not less than for some of his female characters :— 
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‘And this too know—we were in times foregone 
Corinthians, sir, as was Bellerophon ; 

We speak the good old Greek of Pelops’ isle ; 
Dorians, I guess, may Dorian talk the while. * 


But, treating of other themes, Theocritus uses a kind of Greek 
as Homeric as Pindar’s—or more so. His twelfth and twenty- 
fifth Idyls are pure Epic in their diction. 

Nor is this the sole respect in which we venture to assert that 
Theocritus studied Pindar, and attained to his likeness. For 
proof, we appeal to the sixteenth Idyl, in honour of Hiero the 
Second and the Graces, which even German critics leave un- 
questioned. We appeal to the seventeenth, in praise of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, reckoned spurious by Reiske, Warton, Ahlwardt, 
Manso, and Kichstadt :—to the twenty-second, a hymn in cele- 
bration of the Dioscuri, condemned by Eichstadt:—and above 
all, to the twenty-fourth, the Jnfant Hercules, the legitimacy of 
which is denied by Valekeniir, Reiske, Manso, and Frederick 
Schlegel, and defended by Kichstadt, Wartov, and Jacobs. It 
is necessary to premise, as part of our argument, that the scepti- 
‘al opinions here alluded to, more particularly those of the Ger- 
man scholars, will w eigh less than nothing in fair scales. They 
have no body—no solidity. Who cares, for instance, to be told 
that such and such Idyls do not savour of the style of Theocri- 
tus? Do we not believe that éEschylus wrote Prometheus Bound, 
as wellas the Suppliants ? That the Medea and the Cyclops were 
by one and the same Euripides ? That the Jolly Beggars and the 
Cottar’s Saturday Night, were by one and the same Burns ? 

Now, having run over the conclusion of Pindar’s first Nemean 
Ode, compare with it some passages of the Infant Hercules. Mark 
how Theocritus describes the attack of the serpents :— 


——————* Vox’ Hera’s wily spite, 

With many threats of her revengful ire, 

To eat the infant Hereules outright, 

Sent to the chamber-door two monsters dire, 
Each bristling horribly with his dark-gleaming spire. 


‘ They their blood-gorging bellies on the ground 
Uncoiling rolled; their eyes shot baleful flame, 
o 
And evermore they spat their poison round ; 
y § } 
But when, quick brandishing with evil aim 
1] § 
Their forked tongues, they to the children came, 
piles, y 
They both awoke: (what can escape Jove’s eye r) 


* Adoniazuse, vy. 91.-~ Chapman's Translation. 
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Light in the chamber shone ; and who can blame 
Or wonder that Iphicles did out cry, 
Screaming, when he did their remorseless teeth espy * 


‘ He kicked aside the woollen coverlet, 
Struggling to flee ; but Hercules comprest, 
Relaxing not the gripe his hand did get, 
With a firm grasp, the throat of either pest, 
Where is their poison, which e’en gods detest. 
The boy, that in the birth was long confined, 
Who ne’er was known to cry, though at the breast 
A suckling yet, they with their coils entwined : 
Infolding him, they strain’d their own release to find, 


‘ Till wearied in their spines, they loos’d their fold 
Alcmena heard the noise, and woke in fear: 
rte up! for me strange fear doth hold— 
Up! up! don’t wait for sand: Is ; ; don’t you hear 
Iphicles screaming? see! the w: ile appear 
Distinctly shining i in the dead of night, 
As though ’ twere dawn, there i is some danger near ; 
I’m sure there is, dearman! He then outright 
Did leap from off the bed to hush his wife’s affright. 


‘ And hastily his costly sword he sought, 
Suspended near his cedar-hed it hung, 
With one hand rais’d the sheath, of lotus wrought, 
While with the other he the belt unswung. 
The room was filled with night again: he sprung, 
And for his household, breathing slumber deep, 
she loudly calle d; his voice loud echoing y ou, ‘ 
‘ Ho! from the her wth bring lights! quick ! do not creep ! 
Fling wide the doors—awake ! this is no time for : sleep.” 


‘ They hastened all with lights at his command ; 
And when they saw (their eyes they well might doubt) 
A serpent clutch d in either tender hand 
Of suckling Hercules, they gave a shout, 
And clapped their hi aie he instantly held out 
The serpents to entero: and wild 
With child-like exulti ation lea ap ‘d about, 
And laid them at his father’s feet and smil'’d— 
Laid down those monsters evim, in sleep of death now mild,’ 


* Chapman’ 8’ Translation, p. 200. We should have quoted from the 
beginning, had th e exquisite /u/laby of Alemena (vy. 7)— 
by cers ‘Moy unr OV, 
evron Texvee, 
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been adequately rendered, In the extract given aboye, we object to the 
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Listen next to the words of Tiresias the seer : 


‘ The Achwan women, while they spin, I wis, 
Alcmena’s name to latest eve shall sing ; 
And famous shalt thou be in Argolis ; 
For this thy son to star-paved heaven shall spring : 
All that contend with the broad-breasted king, 
Or man or beast, shall yield the victory. 
Twelve labours wrought, him Destiny shall bring 
To Jove’s own house, but all of him can die 

On the Trachinian pyre shall perish utterly.’ 


In this copy—for such it is—Theocritus has missed one or two 
of the grand strokes in the original. The Alcmena of Pindar’s 
ode’ is more picturesque, when she leaps robeless from her couch— 

remros doovexa’ amd crewuves—besides being a better mother, when 
a strives to beat off the fury of the monsters—dun ev UBpw Mywdceray 
—and the troubled joy of Amphitryon, at beholding the prowess 
of his boy, was beyond the reach of the § Sicilian poet—ista d: 
bauber Oi Dur pope tegmva te wuxbels. Yet the portion of the Idyl we 
have quoted is on the whole a close, pointed, and successful piece 
of imitation—with just the differences to be naturally looked for. 
The style of T heoeri itus—writing in hexameter—is of course more 
epic than Pindar’s. He commences his poem in the true narra- 
tive vein—* once upon a time F 


Heanrte dexctuenvoy tore mov, & Midiatis 4.7. As 


that is, in a manner quite unlike the fragment of a Heracleid— 
which some have imagined this Idyl to be—but exactly suitable 
to an independent heroic tale; and the minute painting and smooth 
transitions of epic verse are sustained throughout. 

The whole of the hymn in honour of the Dioscuri would yield 
another example of similitude, and difference. For the sake of 
the ring—alas how ‘ fallen from its high estate ’—we will extract 
the set-to between Pollux and Amycus, champion of Bebrycia ; 
a favourite morsel, we should suppose, with the late Mr Windham. 


23d line, ‘ Jnfolding him, they strained their own release to find,’ that 
it is exactly opposite to the sense of the original. Again, ‘ woke in fear’ 

loses the force of ’sa? vyre medra—so expre ssive of * maternal watchfulness : ; 
— dko5 éuvngoy is scarcely ‘ strange, feai P—aely Varo TE éAwstavos—the varrior 
straining after his belt—is stronger than ‘he the belt unswung :’—and 
avros avers, £ your master calls,’ is something better than ¢ ¢his ts no time 
‘ for sleep.’ 

* Chapman, p. 203. 
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This will afford us, moreover, an admirable specimen of Mr 
Chapman’s vigour and fidelity * as a translator, 


Round First. 


‘ With gauntlets both 
Armed their strong hands ; their wrists and arms they bound 
With the lone thongs ; with one another wroth, 
Each breathing blood and death, they stood up nothing loth. 


‘ First, each contended which should get the sun 
Of his antagonist ; but much in sleight 
That huge man, Pollux! was by thee outdone ; 
And Amycus was dazzled with the light ; 
But raging, rushed straightforward to the fight, 
Aiming fierce blows; but wary Pollux met him, 
Striking the chin of his vast opposite, 
Who fiercer battled, for the blow did fret him, 

And leaning forward, tried unto the ground to get hin. 


Shouted the Bebryces; and, for they feared 
The man like Tityus might their friend down-weigh 
in the scant place, the heroes Pollux cheered: 
4 But shifting here and there, Jove’s son made play, 
And struck out right and left, but kept away , 
: ] 3 
From the fierce rush of Neptune’s son uncouth, 
Who, drunk with blows, reel’d in the hot affray, 
Out-spitting purple blood; the princely youth: 
Shouted, when they beheld his batter’d jaws and mouth. 


‘ His eyes were nears closed from the contusion 
Of his swoln face ; the prince amaz’d him more 
With many feints, and seein 
Mid-front he struc k a heavy blow and sore, 
And to the bone his for head cashing tore : 
Instant he fell, and at his leneth he lay 
On the green ] ayes: but fier ly as before, 
On his uprising, they renewed the fray, 
Aiming terrific blows. as with intent to slay,’ 


hi confusion, 


* With the exception of vy. 96. 


eryebe D opens 
: 5 86 ogg 
meek de Tloresdetwvess vmteDiaroy wie covTa® 


improperly rendered 





‘but kept away 
From the fierce rush of Neptune’s son uncouth,’ 


Theocritus says precisely the contrary. Pollux meets and checks the 
rash of Amy CUS. 
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Round Second. 
‘ But the Bebrycian champion strove to place 
His blows upon the broad breast of his foe, 
Who ceaselessly disfigured all his face : 
His flesh with sweating shrunk, that he did show, 
From huge, but small ; but larger seemed to grow 
The limbs of Pollux, and of fresher hue, 
The more he toiled; Muse! for ’tis thine to know, 
And mine to give interpretation true, 
Tell how the son of Zeus that mighty bulk o’erthrew. 


‘ Aiming at something great, the big Bebrycian 
The left of Pollux with his left hand caught, 
Ob liquely leaning out from his position, 
And from his flank his huge right hand he brought, 
And had he hit him w ould have surely wrought 
Pollux much damage ; but escape he found, 
Stooping his head, and smote him, quick as thought, 
On the left temple; from the gaping wound 

A bubbling gush of gore out-spurted on the ground. 
‘ Right on his mouth his left hand then he dashed; 
Rattled his teeth ; and with a quicker hail 
Of blows he smote him, till his cheeks he smashed : 
Stretched out he lay; his senses all did fail, 
Save that he owned the other did prevail 
By holding up his hands: nor thou didst claim 
The forfeit, Pollux, taking of him bail 
Of a great oath in his own father's name, 

Strangers to harm no more with word or deed of shame.’ 


The affair, you see, is over in two rounds. But there is no 
playing booty. It is a fair stand-up fight—and how well fought 
by the Greek Chicken! How he stops ! How he puts in his 
deadly facers! What hitting right and left! What terrible pu- 
nishment! And could Pierce Egan himself desire a more graphic 
sketch ? Could Theocritus be surpassed by the most scientific 
reporter that ever started in chaise and fonr for Moulsey-Hurst ? 
Here, again, is all the epic copiousness of detail, while the sub- 
ject and no little of the spirit are Pindaric. 

From the sixteenth and seventeenth Idyls, had we space for 
them, ample evidence might be brought to show that their author 
sometimes endeavoured even to mould himself after the more 
peculiar features of the mighty Theban—his abruptness—his 
love of grandeur—his pie ‘ty—and his minstrel-pride. Pindar did 
not speak more loftily of rich men’s truest vlory—transcending 
all their power and wealth—than thus 


‘ No pleasure had been theirs these things about, 
When once their sweet souls they had emptied out 
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Into the broad ratt of drear Acheron ; 

But they, sad with the thoughts of life jorgone, 
Had lain—their treasures left and memory hid— 
Long ages lain the wretched dead amid, 

Had not the glorious Ceian breathed the fire 

Of his quick spirit to the stringed lyre, 

And would not let them altogether die, 

But made them famous to posterity.’ 


Yet there is something—besides the generally epic tone of his 
narrative—to distinguish the art and the mental character of 
Theocritus, in his most ambitious imitations, from those of Pin- 
dar. Theocritus was a determined lover of the country. Rural 
scenery, persons, manners, and adventures, lay nearest his heart. 
Allusions to one or all of these must find their way into every 
strain. Are virgins chanting the bridal song of Helen? Then 
must they exclaim : 

‘ O fair and lovely girl! a matron now— 
Where meadow-flowers in dewy brightness grow, 
We'll hie with early dawn, and fondly pull 
Sweets to twine garlands for our beautiful ; 
Remembering Helen with our fond regrets, 
As for the absent ewe her suckling frets. 
Of lotuses we'll hang thee many a wreath 
Upon the shady plane, and drop beneath 
Oil from the silver pyx; and on the bark, 
in Doric, shall be graved for all to mark, 

‘ To me pay honour—I am Helen’s tree.” 
Hail, bride! high-wedded bridegroom, hail to thee!’ j 


The infant Hercules cannot be dismissed without our being 
told: 
‘ His morning meal, roast meat and Dorian bread— 
No ploughman would a larger loaf desire ; 
His evening meal (the day -alre ady sped) 
Was very light, nor such as needed fire. 
He always wore, bare to his knees, a plain attire’-—{ 


That is, it may be presumed, he sported a philabeg. And, 
when the adult * lion-slayer’ visits the stalls of Augeias, with 
what gust the poet rev els in a description of pastoral opulence 


and occupations ! 
‘ The sun his steeds 


Turned to the west, bringing the close of day. 





ee noone 


* Idyl xvi. 40. Chapman’s Translation. + Idy) xviii. 38, Ibid. 
t Idyl xxiv. 135, Ibid. 
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lhe herds and flocks, returning fvom (lie meads, 

Came to the stables where they nightly lay. 

The kine in long succession trod the w ay, 

Innumerous ; as watery clouds on high, 

By south or west wind driven in dense array, 

One on another press, and forward fly, 
Numberless, without end, along the thickened sky ; 


*So many upon so many impels the wind ; 
Others on others drive their crests to twine : 
So many herds so many pressed behind ; 
The plain, the ways, were filled in breadth and line ; 
The fields were straitened with the lowing kine. 
The sheep were folded soon ; the cattle, too, 
That inward, as they walk, their knees incline, 
Were all installed, a multitude to view 

No man stood idle by for want of work to do. 


‘Some to the kine their wooden shoes applied, 
And bound with thongs ; while some in station near 
To milk them took their proper place beside : 
One to the dams let go their younglings dear, 
Mad for the warm milk; while another there 
The milk-pail held, the curds to cheese one turned: 
Meanwhile Augeias went by every where, 
And with his own eyes for himself he learned, 
What revenue for him his cattle-keepers earned.’* 


Doubtless it was this predilection that made Theocritus, among 
his other merits, so powerful a writer of Bucotic poetry. That 
was, indeed, a province of the art, as our extracts have already 
manifested, to which he by no means confined himself. Nay, of 
thirty Idyls passing under his name, eleven f only (if you include 
the Polyphemus) are really bucolic. Mr Chapman complies too 
much with popular practice, in classing as ‘ Pastoral Poets’ 
Theocritus, so far from being such exclusively, and Bion and 
Mochus, who are not such at all. Still, as Theocritus is one of 
the very few who have succeeded in bucolic composition, and 
since he gained for it, by his genius, a place in the literature of 
civilized Greece, we are tempted to introduce him in his Arcadian 
costume, by offering some general observations on the Greek 
pastorals. 





* Idyl xxv. 85. Chapman’s Translation. The word ertivevre (v. 97), 
here translated ‘ straitened,’ seems to refer rather to the noise than the 
number of the cattle. 

+ To wit, those numbered 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 20, 27.. The tenth 
(the Reapers) is rustic, but not pastoral. 
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It is quite possible, we apprehend, to do this, without inditing 
an elaborate diatribe on the shepherd-state, as a supposed grada- 
tion in the progress of man. Grave historians may trace, if they 
please, the rise and growth of human society—according to their 
own fancy. Profound speculators may delineate, as confidently 
as if they had lived, tablets in hand, on the margin of all epochs, 
the regular march of our species from stage first—the Brutal— 
when, ‘ if not monkies with tails, we were little better than apes 
‘ without them,’* to stage last—the Commercial—to which, it 
seems, ‘ Great Britain, in particular, is indebted for its being 
‘ able to boast, at this moment, of containing the most liberal, ge- 
* nerous, ingenious, enterprising, brave, learned, worthy, and happy 
* people; as well as, beyond example or competition, the best 
* hunters, breeders, and feeders of cattle, gardeners, agriculturists, 
‘and merchants, that are, or ever were, in the world.’t They 
may describe—even Addison does so—the condition of shepherds 
as a ‘rural scene of perfect ease and tranquillity, where innocence, 
‘ simplicity, and joy abound.’ We would merely protest against 
the hypothesis that Theocritus knew any thing of such an age of 
gold. His pastoral characters differ, in some points, from our 
herds and gillies. They pipe and sing freely, because pipe and 
song did actually prevail—and prevail now—in the countries he 
describes, But they are not more idealized than the canons of all 
poetry indispensably require. In his fourth Idyl Battus calls 
Corydon a thief and a scoundrel. In the fifth, Comatas and 
Lacon reciprocate imputations of petty larceny, poverty, cowardice, 
and bad singing. ‘The third exhibits a desperate goatherd, pro- 
posing to make himself meat for wolves. In the twentieth, 
Eunica testifies scorn by thrice spitting on her breast, and her re- 
jected swain delicately retorts : 


eee 





‘ Mayst thou ne'er uncover 
Thyself, self-worshipt Beauty! to a lover 

In town or country ; but, vain poppet! ever 
Sleep by thyself—despite thy best endeavour.’} 


And in the twenty-seventh, Daphnis and the daughter of Menal- 

cas are very clever, very amorous, and very spirited—but a kirk- 

session, we fear, would not pronounce them absolutely innocent. 
Further—it will not be requisite to look about for all the in- 


* Enguiry into the Origin, &c. of Pastoral Poetry. Edin. 1808. 
} Ibid. 


¢ Idyl xx. 44. Mr Chapman, as his version shows, applies these lines 
to Eunica (as Casaubon does), not to Venus, 
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dications of bucolic song from the days of Abel to those of Allan 
Ramsay. Sheep, no doubt, and goats, and kine, were chanted 
of before the flood. The lives of the post-diluvian patriarchs, 
from Abraham to Joseph, supplied a series of exquisite subjects, 
once perhaps the burthen of amcebaean lays. David, a ‘ bold, 
‘ardent, young shepherd at Bethlehem,’ performed, we are as- 
sured, * pastoral love-ditties to the harp ;’ and the first poem of 
this kind on record, ‘ is that of his no less poetical and still more 
‘amorous son.’* From Solomon our readers will perceive how 
easy a transition we might make, through the Song of Songs, to 
the fancied imitations of it by Theocritus. ‘Thence to Virgil and 
the eclogues of ancient Italy. ‘Thence to Boccacio, Sannazaro, 
Beccari, ‘Tasso, Guarini, and the bucolics and bucolic dramas of 
modern Italy. ‘Thence—with a side-glance at Arabia and the 
Moallakat—to Garcilaso de la Vega, Miranda, Montemayor, 
Lobo, and the pastorals of Spain and Portugal. ‘Thence to 
Spenser and his English followers; and so to the ‘* household 
‘ words’ of our own Gentle Shepherd. 

Even the Greek pastoral poetry, taken alone, might seduce a 
fluent pen into excursive discussion. There is one subtle ques- 
tion as to its inventor. Was it Pan himself—‘ horny-hoofed’ 
Pan? Was it Stesichorus ? Was it Diomus? Was it Daphnis— 
no creature of poetic dreams, but a real being of as good flesh and 
blood as his biographers, Dorville, Heyne, Fordion and the rest 
of them ? Each of these propositions has been in turn maintained 
in the affirmative. Athenzus, however, if we recollect aright, 
qualifies the invention of Diomus as a mere ‘mprovement, in so far 
as he combined bucolic verse with pipe-music and a sort of dance. 

Athenzeus was aware how hard it is to substantiate claims of 
absolute invention in any specific branch of poetry. ‘The first 
germ of every branch is scarcely to be traced; the growth of all 
is gradual. Our belief is that pastoral song—though rude and 
utterly subordinate to the heroic minstrelsy—was not unknown 
to Homer. Pan, indeed, belongs not to his mythology. Nor is 
his shepherd-Cyclops, like the Polyphemus of later authors, of a 
poetical turn. But mark the characteristic syrinw of his herds- 
men in the second picture on the shield of Achilles.t Mark, too, 
that the flock-tending Paris is a votary of the muses.} 

In Homer’s age there was as yet no+Dorian monopoly of 
eclogues. Nevertheless, granting that Theocritus himself had 
an Ionic tutor §—not less renowned than the Cretan Lycidas or 
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* Enquiry, &e. 7 Il. =. 526. t ll. r. 54. 
§ Asclepiades of Samos. Idyl vii. 39. 
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the Coan Philetas—it is plain that Greek bucolic poetry not only 
rose and prospered as an art in Dorian hands, but borrowed its 
strongest features from Dorian life and habits. Its downright 
simplicity, its air of unsophisticated nature, its broad buffoonery, 
were copied from the real manners—unot of slaves, not of citizens 
—but of the rural subjects in the Doric states; and travellers tell 
us that the Sicilian swains continue very much as Theocritus left 
them. Between these swains in ancient times and the boors of 
Laconia there was an evident similarity of usages. On the one 
hand, ‘ when Xerxes had overrun Greece, and the Spartan 
* women could not perform the customary rites of Diana Caryatis, 
‘the shepherds came from the mountains and sang pastoral 
* hymns to the goddess.’ * On the other hand, Epicharmus men- 
tions the songs of Italian and Sicilian shepherds. And- ¢ their 
‘ origin,’ says Miiller, ‘ appears not to have been independent of 
* one another, for both in Laconia and Sicily the name Tityrus 
‘ was used for the leading goat or ram of the flock.’ He is afraid 
to go further; but we cannot help recognising, in these points of 
resemblance, proofs of consanguinity. Pelasgian blood spread 
wide enough to account for the relationship. 

Again, a species of mimetic poetry, which imprinted much of 
its own stamp on the regular bucolic Idyls, was of Dorian lineage, 
although the sole complete specimen, now extant, is from an 

Attie pen. ‘This was the Satyric drama. 

The choral personages, w ho figured in Satyric plays, were 
familiar to the natives of Laconia. Their Deimalea, according to 
the onomasticon of Pollux, was danced by Sileni and Satyrs w altz- 
ing ina circle. Severe things have been alleged against these 
rural deities. Erudite men have proved, to their own satisfac- 
tion, that Pan, Faunus, Satyrus, Sylvanus, Silenus, were neither 
more nor less than the Devil. ‘The cloven heel was not to be 
mistaken by adepts in diabolical distinctions. Hence German 
interpreters have called the Satyrs of Isaiah,+ Feldteufel and 
Feldgeister. The Dutch call them plain Duyvelen. But their 
primitive character was rather pastoral than satanic, and the root 
of their designation, in Arabic, means only a goat.t Arion, a 
Methymnean by birth, but dwelling and composing among Do- 
rians, first introduced them into the Cyclian choruses ; Thespis, 
ninety years afterwards, into the primary form of the Satyric 
drama. Thus the dramatists took, from the crude productions of 


* Miiller’s Dorians, ii. 357, and the authorities there quoted. 

+ Chap. xiii. 21. 

{ We identify Satar with cervges, and, in spite of Miller, with s/rvges 
also. 
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the Bucolic muse, a lesson they were destined to repay witu in- 
terest to her riper progeny. 

The Satyric drama, in its whole compass, would open up a 
wide field, not exhausted by Isaac Casaubon, or any of his fol- 
lowers. Its ¢wo kinds should be carefully distinguished. ‘The 


first, or Thespian species, differed from the earlier attempts of its 


author in nothing but bestowing the shape of Satyrs on the 
members of the chorus : 

Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hireum, 

Mow etiam agrestes Satyros nudavit. 
lhere was still but one actor, and of course no scenic dialogue. 
But after Eschylus, improving on the serious plots of Phry- 
nichus, had brought a second actor on the stage, that is, had 
created scenic dialogue, Pratinas of Phlius—a Dorian city— 
blended this improvement with the main element of the Satyric 
drama, and thus became the father of its second species. So far, 
and no further, Pratinas may claim the title of inventor.* 

In its first estate, the Satyric drama—as belonging to the very 
rudiments of stage poetry—is mixed up with the history of Tra- 
gedy. Without a Thespis, there might never have been an 
‘Eschylus. In its second estate, it is mixed up with the history 
of Comedy. ‘The principle of parody—so conspicuous an ingre- 
dient in the writings of the old Comic school—undoubtedly pre- 
vailed in the works of Pratinas. It is even mixed up with the 
history of the Modern Theatre, inasmuch as the absurd practice 
of tacking farces to the close of more sober exhibitions—as if to 
dismiss the audience 

* With a smile on the lip and a tear in the eye — 


resembles the classic anomaly—which schylus, we dare say, 
often chafed at—of adding a satyric play to a tragic trilogy. 
Moliére, who revived the fashion of farces on the Parisian boards, 
after it had been dropt by the company of the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne, was a great imitator of the ancients. 

After Pratinas, the Athenians naturally became the chief mas- 
ters of the Satyrico-dramatie style. It was equally natural, taking 
into account the Attic character, that in their hands it should not 
subside into the tamer form of the eclogue. Polyphemus and 








* Miller, theretore ( Dorians, ii. 380), is decidedly wrong in making 
Pratinas the absolute inventor of the Satyric drama. The mistakes of 
Bishop Blomfield (Museum Criticum, ii. 72), and of Herman, in his 
notes on Aristotle’s Poetics, with regard to this same Pratinas, may in- 
duce us to return to the subject at some future opportunity. 
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his flocks, under the management of Aristophanes, beget merely 
some rude jesting between Carion and the chorus: 


KAP. Kal pony bya Bovarncouns, bgtrravird roy Kuxrwme 
%. T. As 
“Cur. Then on my boys, I'll share your joys—sing derry, hey down 
derry— 

With Cyclops’ step, with rub-a-dub, I'll caper it so merry ! 
So whisk it, frisk it, jolly flock, with bleatings shake the air, O! 

And sound the lambkin’s, kidling’s strain, 

Till startled echo baa again, 
And cock your tails like wanton goats, and goat-like ye shall fare, O! 
Chor. Then bleating we Cyclopian thee—sing derry, hey down derry— 
Will catch full soon and change thy tune to doleful notes for merry ! 
With shepherd's scrip, and dewy herbs, and reeling ripe and randy, O! 

You lead your fleecy company, 

Or careless snore with fast-shut eye, 
Then up we take a huge burnt stake, and twist it out so handy O !'* 


But the Dorian muse reverted at last to her bucolic reed— 
while she was careful not to forget the good hints acquired in 
theatrical society. Theocritus, it is clear, never lost sight of the 
Satyric plays, and all cognate embodyings of the dramatic prin- 
ciple. Casaubon even talks in the same breath of him and Euri- 
pides.t His eye was often fixed on the Cyclops of the Attic poet. 
Thus, our classical readers will remember the chorus at vy, 41 
of the Cyclops, beginning : 

wee On woos ryevveclon piv meerigoy x. T. As 
‘Where—begot by noble sires, 
Nurst by ewes of noble line— 
Where, along the crags aspires 
Thy wayward foot that strays from mine ? 
Here no ruffling tempest blows, 
Here the grassy herbage grows ; 
Water from the eddying wave, 
Here is cistern’d near the cave, 
Where thy bleating lambs assail 
Shepherds’ ears with fruitless wail. 
Fye! the pastures here to flee,— 
Slopes with dew-drops glistening ! 
Ho! this stone shall tutor thee, 
Horned wanderer, wanton thing ! 
Slink to thine accustom’d fold, 
In the Cyclops’ rocky hold!’ &c, &c. 
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* Aristoph. Plutus, y. 290. Sandford's Translation. 
+ De Satyrica Poesi, lib. i. ¢ 2. 
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Compare with this the kindred spirit of several apostrophes to 
individual goats and ewes in the pastoral Idyls, In Idyl fourth, 
for example : 
Sid’ & Kupeatbce mori tov AcPov' ux trunovss; x, 7. A. 

‘ Hist! to the hill, Cymeetha! don’t you hear ? 

If you don’t get away, by Pan! I swear 

I will so give it you! now only look! 

She comes again—I wish I had my crook !’ * 


The ‘Aygwerives, § Countryman,’ of Epicharmus, appears also, 
from what we can guess of its tenor, to have been often in the 
mind of Theocritus. 

This dramatie tendency of his genius must have been one 
cause why Theocritus did not restrict his efforts to bucolic com- 
position. ‘The characters and actions of neatherds, shepherds, 
and goatherds, had not variety enough to satisfy his instinct. 
And the fact is, that pastoral topics will not sustain a great deal 
of poetry. No one of powerful imagination has ever lingered 
long amidst crooks and pipes, paddocks and milk-pails, The 
god of song was in bondage when he fed the flocks of Admetus. 

If the term Jdyl was used by 'Theocritus himself, it implied no 
limitation to his choice of themes. Whether interpreted a little 
picture or a short poem, in either sense it left him a free range. 
Hence, that diversity of styles as well as subjects, which has in- 
duced some scholars erroneously to regard his works as a mere 
anthology of contributions by several authors. It is more ra- 
tional to say, that the style and dialect of Theocritus rise and 
fall with his argument and standard for the time being. 
His standard—as we have shown—was occasionally Pindar, 
with a dash of Homeric manner in the imitation. Sometimes 
Homer is more decidedly his model—as in Hercules the Lion- 
Slayer, that graphic piece of painting which Dawes insanely as- 
cribed to * some paltry fellow, ignorant alike of the Greek 
‘tongue, and Greek prosody.’ What could be nearer Homer 
than the whole portrait of the mighty brute, and of the combat ? 


‘ With his long tail he lashed himself; and all 

His neck was filled with wrath: the fiery glow 

Of his vext mane up-bristled ; in a ball 

He gathered up himself, till like a bow 

His spine was arched: as when one, who doth know 
Chariots to build, excelling in his art, 


* Idyl ivy, 46, Chapman's Translation. 











Having first heated in a fire-heat slow 
Bends for his wheel a fig-branch ; with a start 
The fissile wild-fig flies far from his hands apart. 


‘ Collected for the spring, and mad to rend me, 
So leapt the lion from afar: I strove 
With skin-cloak, bow and quiver to defend me 
With one hand; with the other I uphove 
My weighty club, and on his temple drove, 
But broke in pieces the rough olive wood 
On his hard shaggy head: he from above 
Fell ere he reached me, by the stroke subdued, 
And nodding with his head on trembling feet he stood. 


‘ Darkness came over both his eyes: his brain 

Was shaken in the bone ; but when I spied 

The monster stunned and reeling from his pain, 

I cast my quiver and my bow aside, 

And to his neck my throttling hands applied, 

Before he could recover. I did bear me 

With vigour in the death-clutch, and astride 

His body from behind from scath did clear me, 
So that he could not or with jaw or talons tear me. 


* His hind feet with my heels I pressed aground; 
Of his pernicious throat my hands took care ; 
His sides were for my thighs a safe-guard found 
From his fore-feet : till breathless high i in air 

I lifted him new sped to hell’s dark lair’ 


Sappho’s most celebrated ode—for Theocritus took hints from 
all quarters—is copied in a passionate portion of the Pharmaceu- 
tria,t one of Mr Chapman’s best versions. The mimes of Sophron, 
16-~ahedlled before him by Plato, and after him by Persius— 
have their racy tints reflected, in hues perhaps as vivid as their 
own, by more ‘than one of the civic Idyls. We have scarcely 
room for another extract; but it would be unjust to both original 
and translation not to give the liveliest part of the famous 
Adoniazuse : 


‘ Gorgo. Is Praxinoa at home ? 

Prax. Dear Gorgo, yes ! 
How late you are! I wonder, I confess, 
That you are come e’en now. Quick, brazen-front! (To Eunoa). 
A chair there—stupid! lay a cushion on’t. 

Gorgo. Thank you, ‘tis very well. 


* Idyl xxv. 242. Chapman's Translation. t Idyl ii. 103. 
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Prax. Be seated, pray. 
Gorgo. My untamed soul! what dangers on the way ! 
I scarce could get alive here: such a crowd! 
So many soldiers with their trappings proud ! * 
A weary way it is—you live so far. 
Prax. The man, whose wits with sense are aye at war, 
Bought at the world’s end but to vex my soul 
This dwelling-—no ! this serpent’s lurking-hole, 
That we might not be neighbours: plague o’ my life, 
His only joy is quarreling and strife. 
Gorgo. Talk not of Dinon so before the boy ; 
See! how he looks at you! 
Prax. My honey-joy ! 
My pretty dear! ’tis not papa I mean. 
Gorgo. Handsome papa! the urchin, by the Queen, 
Knows every word you say. 
Prax. The other day— 
Yor this in sooth of every thing we say— 
The mighty man of inches went and brought me 
Salt—which for nitre and ceruse he bought me. 
Gorgo. And so my Diocleide—a brother wit, 
A money-waster, lately thought it fit 
To give seven goodly drachms for fleeces five— 
Mere rottenness, but dog’s hair, as I live, 
The plucking of old scrips—a work to make. 
But come, your cloak and gold-claspt kirtle take, 
And let us speed to Ptolemy’s rich hall, 
To see the fine Adonian festival. 
Prax. Eunoa! my cloak—you wanton ! quickly raise, 
And place it near me—cats would softly sleep ; 
And haste for water—how the jade does creep! 
The water first—now, did you ever see ? 
She brings the cloak first: well, then, give it me. 
You wasteful slut, not too much—pour the water ! 
Vhat ! have you wet my kirtle! sorrow’s daughter ? 
Stop, now: I’m washed—gods love me: where’s the key 
Of the great chest? be quick, and bring it me. 
Gorgo. The gold-claspt, and full-skirted gown you wear 
Becomes you vastly. May I ask, my dear, 
How much in all it cost you from the loom ? 
Prax. Don’t mention it: I’m sure I did consume 
More than two minz on it: and I held on 
The work with heart and soul. 


* Hardly specific enough for 


THVT KENWIOS, AYTR xrumvonDeges mrdere. 
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Gorg. But when done, well done ! 
Prax, Truly you're right. My parasol and cloak— 
Arrange it nicely. Cry until you choke, 
I will not take you, child; horse bites, you know— 
Boo! Boo! no use to have you lame. Let’s go. 
Play with the little man, my Phrygian! call 
The hound in; lock the street-door of the hall.’ 


Behold these genuine gossips again, on the street and in the 
palace : 
‘ Gorgo. Good mother, from the palace ? (¢o an old woman.) 
Old W. Yes, my dear. 
Gorg. Is it an easy thing to get in there ? 
Old W. Th’ Achzans got to Troy, there's no denying ; 
All things are done, as they did that—by trying. 
Gorg. The old dame spoke oracles, 
Prax. Our sex, as you know, 
Know all things—e’en how Zeus espoused his Juno. 
Gorg. Praxinoa! what a crowd about the gates ! 
Prax. Immense! your hand ; and, Eunoa, hold your mate's ; 
Do you keep close, I say, to Eutychis, 


t 


| 
: 


And close to us, for fear the way you miss. % 
Tet us, together all, the entrance gain : 3 
Ah me! my summer-cloak is rent in twain. 3 


Pray, spare my cloak, heaven bless you, gentleman ! 
Stranger. Tis not with me—I will do what I can. 
Prax. The crowd, like pigs, are thrusting. 
Stranger. Cheer thy heart, 
Tis well with us. 
Prax. And for your friendly part, 
This year and ever be it w ell with you! 
A kind and tender man as e’er I knew. 
See! how our Eunoa is prest—push thro’— 
Well done! all in—as the gay bridegroom cried, 





And turned the key upon himself and bride. } 
Gorg. What ric h, rare tapestry ! Look, and you'll swear a 


The fingers of the goddesses were here. 

Prax. August Athene! who such work could do ? 
Who spun the tissue, who the figures drew ? 
How life-like ave they, and they seem to move! 

True living shapes they are, and not inwove ! 
How wise is man! and there he lies outspread 
In all his beauty on his silver bed, 

Thrice-loved Adonis! in his youth’s fresh glow, 
Loved even where the rueful stream doth flow. 

A Stranger. Cease ye like turtles idly thus to babble : 
They’ll torture all of us with brogue and gabble. 

Gorg. Who's you? what's it to you, our tongues we use ? 
Rule your own.rogst, not dames of Syracuse.’ 
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Act these scenes as a fashionable charade, in any Christmas party 
at the present day, and every spectator will spell womanhood. 

We are not aware of any ‘ exquisite reason’ for clubbing Bion 
and Moschus with Theocritus. ‘They were not all compatriots 
—for Bion at least was a native of Smyrna. ‘They were not all 
contemporaries—for Moschus, according to the best evidence, 
was more than a hundred years after ‘ those other two.’ Moschus, 
indeed, seems to salute Bion as his master ;* but the argument 
drawn by Mr Chapman from that passage—even were the allusion 
more direct than it really is—would equally serve to annihilate 
thirteen centuries between Virgil and Dante. They were not 
men of kindred genius—for Bion and Moschus have neither the 
variety nor the vigour of 'Theocritus, and knew nothing of rustic 
life and conversation. It is amusing to hear Fontenelle speaking 
of Moschus as superior to Theocritus, and at the same time of 
Theocritus as not pastoral enough. This, from a native of France 
——where, in Addison’s experience, ‘ the shepherds on the stage 
* were all embroidered, and acquitted themselves in a ball better 
‘than our English dancing-masters,’—where we have seen the 
actual shepherds of the Norman plains swaggering about in mi- 
litary great-coats, triangular cocked-hats on their heads, and 
crooks in_their hands! Elegant both Bion and Moschus are, 
with all the polished show of elaborate contrivance. Fanciful are 
they, with all the overstrained ingenuity of the Alexandrine 
school. Pathos they have—but not passion, in the enlarged 
Greek sense of the original term. ‘Tenderness, too, they have— 
melodious melting tenderness—but not to the exclusion of irrele- 
vant conceits. ‘They are no more like, or equal to Theocritus— 
except in a few of his most artificial passages—than Pope’s Ho- 
mer is like, or equal to Homer. Hence we think Mr Chapman 
—though he sometimes falls short of Theocritus—is always a 
match for them. Art is an apt and adequate interpreter of art. 
The quaint pathos of Bion’s Lament for Adonis-—the neatness of 
his Teacher ‘Taught—the perfect grace of the Runaway Love of 
Moschus—the romantic beauty of his Europa—may be enjoyed 
as well in Chapman’s English as in their Greek. 

The version of Theocritus we have allowed to speak pretty 
largely for itself—the best way of recommending it. Of the 
pastoral Idyls, Mr Chapman is perhaps most happy in the ninth, 
and some portions of the first. The group of boy and foxes on 
the * deep ivy-cup’ of the latter must be cited—though the some- 
times hypercritical taste of Longinus condemns such episodes : 


* Tdyl iii, 102, 
VOL. LXITI. NO. CXXVITI, 
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‘ And near that old man with his sea-tanned hue, 
With pear grapes a vineyard shines to view. 

A little boy sits by the thorn- hedge trim, 

To watch the grapes—two foxes watching him; 
One thro’ the ranges of the vines proceeds, 

And on the hanging vintage slyly feeds ; 

The other plots and vows his scrip to search, 

And for his breakfast leave him—in the lurch. 
Mean while, he twines and to a rush fits well 

A locust trap with stalks of asphodel ; 

And twines away with such absorbing glee, 

Of scrip or vines he never thinks—not he!’ 

Mr Chapman’s faults are neither many nor monstrous. We 
don’t quarrel with the meagerness of his annotations—notwith- 
standing that he leaves undetermined the ereat question, earnest- 
ly dwelt on by Fabricius, wl 
snub or aquiline ? But his | 


nose of ‘Theocritus was 





‘ Though expletives their feeble aid do join,’ 


is not always so idiomatic as it might be, and the parity of 


lines with the original is occasionally purchased, as in the case val 


Sotheby’s Homer, by too oaks denseness, ab ruptness, OF obscu- 
rity. Now and then there is an absence of that deictic manner, 
so ‘delightful i in the nature poets of Greece. Now and then the 
sense is mistaken, or an inferior meaning is preferred to a supe- 
rior.| ‘To descend to smaller matters, we might point out a few 
false rhymes—such as pav ilion, minion—E ndymion, Iasion—and 
a superfluity of com} pounds , as harsh as rock-chip » USE gift, shahke- 
spear, and foot-blow. And why did so quick- -eared a versifier not 
change icnnantinenlin compat Ly with The -ocritus—in the twenty- 
eighth and twenty-ninth 1c ly] Is? 


Mr Ch: apman will for: give these hin its, and—as his book is sure 
to become a standard o1 ne—will perhaps think them worth attend- 
ing to in his second edition. 





- Idyl, 1. 45. 

t For examples of obscurity, we refer the learned reader to the ver- 
sion of Idyl xiii. 24; xvi. 9—of defective force in deictic or highly de- 
scriptive passages, to Idyl i. 1, 7, 112; vi. 13; viii, 55—for examples 
of misinterpret ation, to some instances already specified, and to the be- 
ginning of Idyl x.—the remainder of which is rendered with great skill. 
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Art. IIL—1. The Works of William Cowper, Esq., comprising 
his Poems, Correspondence, and Translations. With a Life of 
the Author, by the Editor, Roperr Sourney, Esq., L.L.D., 
Poet-Laureate, &c. Vols. I, II. III. and 1V. Foolscap 8vo. 
London: 1835. 


2. The Works of William Cowper his Life and Letters by 
William Hayley Esq. now first completed by the introduction of 
Cowper's Private Correspondence. Edited by the Rev. T. S. 
Grimsnawe, A.M., Rector of Burton, Northamptonshire, and 
Vicar of Biddenham, Bedfordshire, Author of the Life of the 


Rev. Legh Richmond. 8 vols, Foolscap 8vo, London: 
1835, 


ryXuz Life of William Cowper, the most ‘ popular poet of his 

‘ generation, and the best of English letter-writers’ (to give 
Dr Southey’s short summary of his literary character), has been 
brought before the public in a great variety of forms. It has 
been viewed for a long time as a debateable topic between two 
different schools of religious opinion, and hence every incident 
of an history, presenting little of what in ordinary lives is called 
incident, has been canvassed with an eagerness and a minuteness 
of detail often very disproportioned to the importance of the sub- 


ject. But a good memoir of Cowper, combining a sufficient 


estimate of his literary character, with as much notice of his per- 
sonal and domestic circumstances as public curiosity requires, 
had certainly never appeared, up to this time. This was the 
deficiency which Dr Southey has undertaken to supply. Unfor- 
tunately, however, both for himself and the public, a quarrel 
between two houses of publishers has brought into the world a 
rival ‘complete edition’ of the Life and Works of Cowper, super- 
intended by the Reverend Mr Grimshawe, a writer recommended 
by his connexion with what is called the evangelical world, and 
supposed to possess peculiar requisites for the undertaking, in 
consequence of his alliance with the family of Dr J. Johnson, 
Cowper’s kinsman, and the faithful attendant of his last melan- 
choly days. With the origin and merits of the quarrel we have 
nothing to do; but a short statement of its results may be 
acceptable to the reader, as furnishing him with some clue for 
ascertaining the relative merits of the two editions, considered 
merely as collections of the poet’s literary remains. 

Hayley’s Life and Correspondence of Cowper, which appeared 
shortly after his decease, contained an interesting, but very im- 
perfect sketch of his subject, Not to dwell here upon the fault 
which was found with it by some of Cowper’s religious friends, 
as not presenting his character in that light in which they pre. 
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ferred to contemplate it, the mere literary reader could not be 
satisfied with a work in which so much of the materials before the 
writer are mutilated and suppressed, often without any easily 
assignable motive. Besides this, the partial viev afforded by 
Hayley’ s narrative, and the letters contained in it, of Cow per ’s 
interior life, naturally awakened a curiosity for more information. 
There is something so peculiarly attractive in the tone and man- 
ner of his correspondence, that it forces us to take an interest in 
all the persons and things which it records ; they take forcible 
possession of our thoughts, and we are anxious to obtain every 
possible memorial of them. Accordingly, many subsequent pub- 
lications have brought to light additional fragments ot Cowper's 
biography. The ‘ Priv ate Corresponde nee’ of Cowper with Mr 
Newton and others, was published by Dr J. Johnson in 1824, 
His Memoir of Slimnactf (one of the most interesting, but melan- 
choly pieces of biography ever published) was brought to light in 
1816. We shall have hereafter occasion to revert to it more par- 
ticularly. In 1825, a small volume, with the title of * Poems, 
‘the Early Productions of W. Cowper, with Anecdotes of the 
‘ Poet, collected from Letters of Lady Hesketh,’ appe vared. It 
contained the relics which had been for many years in the posses- 
sion of his cousin ‘Theodora Cowper, of whom we shall also have 
occasion to speak. 
These are the principal contributions which have been made 
since Hayley’s publications to the original biography of Cowper, 
The copy right of the ‘ Private (¢ ‘orrespondence,’ which it ap- 
pears did not meet with a very extensive Sale, is in the possession 
of Mr Grimshawe’s publishers ; ; and that gentleman, therefore, 
conceives that he is entitled to advertise himself in his preface as 
* enabled to present, for the first time, a complete edition of the 
© works of Cowper,’ by incorporating the whole of them in his nar- 
rative of the poet’s life. Dr Southey, on the other hand, has 
collected, from a great many sources, especially by the assistance 
of the descendants of Cowper’s own immediate connexions, a va- 
riety of new documents and traditionary information. He has 
been enabled to add to Cowper’s Correspondence many let- 
ters of, and to, Lady Hesketh, and neglected or suppressed 
portions of the poet's writing to Mr Unwin, Mr Bull, Clot- 
worthy Rowley, and others. But while he is in possession 
of all this additional matter, of which Mr Grimshawe knows no- 
thing, he is himself, on the other hand, unable to interfere with 
Mr Grimshawe’s exclusive privilege of publishing, unmutilated, 
the Private Correspondence. He is therefore forced to content “wae 
self with keeping on the safe side of the law, and extracting from 
that Correspondence as much, in the way of detached portions, as 
he fairly may. Thus, ‘ delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi ;’—hook- 
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sellers quarrel, aud the public gets in consequence two incomplete 
editions of Cowper’s Life and W orks, instead of one perfect one. 

Mr Grimshawe, whatever his merits may be in other respects, 
is secure of the suffrages and the custom of a large class of read- 
ers; for he has undertaken Cowper’s history as an advocate of 
his peculiar religious ‘views, and with the especial object of 
impugning the opinion of saul as believe that those views, and 
the encouragement they received from his associates, assisted in 
undermining his mental health. In this point of view, however, 
Mr Grimshawe has added little or nothing to what had been 
done before by Dr Memes, Greatheed, and other memoir-writers 
and eritics of the same school: * Notwithstanding their zealous 
pleadings, the controversy remains nearly where it was before ; 
and those who have not been convinced by the eloquence and 
argument of former writers on the subject, will not derive much 
additional impression from the pages of Mr Grimshawe. In 
other respects, there is not much to be said in favour of his edi- 
tion; his literary criticisms are nothing but a series of vapid 
eulogies. And, on all the obscure or controverted passages in 
C owper’ s history, he writes with an air of dogmatism and per- 
sonal knowledge, which would induce a reader unacquainted with 
the facts to suppose that he had been intimate with the whole 
circle of the poet's personal friends ; whereas his only claims to 
attention, as far as we can perceive, rest on the fact of his con- 
nexion with Dr J. Johnson—who was himself a youth when 
Cowper was already an old man, and could have known nothing 
of his earlier life except by hearsay. ‘The best feature in his 
memoir is, that he has in general left C owper’s inimitable letters 
to tell kis history for themselves, and had the good taste to 
abstain from adding more than was necessary to. connect and 
explain them. 

Dr Southey has been so long and so often before the public in 
the character of a biographer, “that it is needless for us to enter 
into any critical details with respect to the literary merits of his 
present work. ‘There are few of our readers who are not familiar 
with the pee ‘uliar charm of his free and unaffected style of narra- 
tive composition, by which he has imparted grace, and almost 
succeeded in imparting interest, to so many of the most intract- 


Among these we must particularly cite Mr Thomas Taylor, whose 
life of Cowper, published i in 1833, is especially written for the use of the 
religious world, It is probably new to many of our readers, and we 
therefore recur to it, as well as to the work of Mr Grimshawe, to illus- 
trate parallel passages in that of Southey. 
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able subjects which ever writer took in hand. If the dullest and 
toughest of these subjects have been rendered readable and 
almost attractive by this quality alone, it may easily be supposed 
that a life so full of interest as that of Cowper, together with all 


the literary associations connected with his name, cannot fail of 


being highly agreeable in his hands. It is not easy to define the 
peculiar qualities of style by which he differs from, and surpasses 
almost all the pure writers of the present day. His diction has 
no redundance of rhetorical ornament; yet it is rather wanting 
in compression, and seldom has much of terseness or of point to 
recommend it; while the turn and manner of his sentences fre- 
quently betrays the practised bookmaker of the present day, who 
has been bred up in the easy but pernicious school of periodical 
writing. Without instituting a comparison between two styles 
so widely different in most respects, we should say that the hid- 
den charm of his composition is of the same kind with that which 
imparts such an indescribable beauty to the letters of Cowper 
himself—its exceeding ease and naturalness,—qualities of which 
the very excellence consists in their not directly challenging 
observation, or inviting the notice of the critic. At the same 
time, those familiar with Southey’s writings will not fail to 
recognise here many of his other characteristics—much prolixity 
and unnecessary minuteness, and pompous disquisitions respect- 
ing matters of very little importance. We are inclined also to 
think that he is here and there a little too polemically disposed, 
and that the interest of the memoir is unnecessarily interrupted 
by the author’s occasional fencing with his rival Mr Grimshawe, 
and the rest of the evangelical school. But the temptation was 
no doubt irresistible. Dr Southey has been for many years 
waging a desultory war with all the sections of the school i 

question ; and in the present instance, there is, as we have seen, 
a personal dispute between him and his 5 omen nts to increase the 
mutual hostility. Having thus, in the language of feudal law, 
Jaida as well as guerra, private as well as public quarrel with his 
literary antagonists, it could not be expected that he would 
refrain from making use of some of the occasions of skirmishing 
with which his subject presents him. And we are bound to add, 
that we have seldom thought his remaiks severe or unfair in 
themselves, even if sometimes inopportunely introduced. 

But we have another and a more general objection to the mode 
in which Dr Southey has executed the present memoir, although 
we do not expect the concurrence of all our readers in making it 
He has, in our opinion, spun it out to far too great a length, by 
the assistance of much matter wholly irrelevant, and not in itself 
very interesting. He is not content with most laboriously collect- 
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ing and comparing every version of every little anecdote which 
tradition has preserved respecting Cow per himself, and the small 
world of private and retired personages in which he dwelt. He 
has still further augmented the mass of his work by inserting 
separate sketches of “the lives of a number of literary men with 
whom Cowper was thrown into slight and casual society during 
the early London years of his life. He has introduced us afresh to 
Bonnell Thornton, Lloyd, Churchill, &c., not to mention Hay- 

ley, with whom the poet had certainly a little more connexion by 
the force of events, though nothing whatever in mode of life, 
character, or literary fame. It is the still unabated popularity of 
Boswell’s Johnson which has given the tone to modern literary 
historians, and produced these ‘omnibus’ biographies , in which 
the interest of a personal narrative is overwhelmed in the mass of 
contingent matter. Tor, not to mention Boswell’s own excellen- 
cies, Which no author can attempt to rival who has not at once 
as much of peculiar talent and of peculiar absurdity as he, a me- 

moir of Johnson is necessarily a repository of contemporary 
anecdote and criticism. Johnson lived in public; and his name 
seems to stand in a sort of corporate as well as individual character, 
representing a considerable section of London life and society for 
many years. But how can such a mode of writing be proper when 
applied to Cowper, whose little microcosm, during the greater 
art of his real, and all his literary life, was as “scrupulously 
‘uarded and shut out from external intercourse as that of the ve- 
riest inhabitant of a cloister? It is this very seclusion, this close 
and unbroken community ofa few hearts, described as it is in letters 
which the gayest and wittiest courtier whe ever adorned a capi- 
tal has neve r equalled in talent or in interest, which invests with 
such domestie si acredness the names of Unwin, Hesketh, Austen, 
and the rest of Cowper’s small society. In his literary life, too, 
he was almost alone. Among all the names of contemporary 
authors there is not one with whioh he stands in the most distant 
degree of literary kindred, except that of Churchill alone, whom 
he greatly admired, and imitated to a considerable extent in 
his earlier poems. He was no great reader until the last few 
years of his life, and at no time a “reader of poetry. Had he been 
so, he would scarcely have fulfilled his vocation, to break, by ori- 
ginal strength of mind, through the fetters imposed on our versi- 
fication by Pope and our other poets of the French school. Such 
an history as his not only required no adventitious attraction, 
but its peculiar charm is, to our minds, impaired when treated in 
this heterogeneous manner. Much as Dr Southey has since 
done for literature, we will venture to say that not one of his later 
productions has carried so far the fame of its author as the two 
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small but classical volumes which contain the life of Nelson. The 
subject, indeed, was one of surpassing interest; but does the 
author believe that that interest would have been enhanced had 
the hero been treated in the modern fashion, and his memoir 
swelled to three times its present size by original anecdotes of 
Lord Howe and Lord St Vincent, Napoleon Bonaparte, Romney 
the painter, and Lady Hamilton ? 

All these supplementary matters we must leave untouched ; 
for it is not our present intention to enter into the literary portion 
of Cowper’s history, or to discuss the merits of his works. We 
have been induced to make Dr Southey’s first volume the subject 
of a separate notice, before he has proceeded with his edition be- 
yond the publication of the Life, and a portion of the Correspond- 
ence, on account solely of the new insight which they give into 
the melancholy narrative of his private life ;—a narrative which is 
not only valuable in itself, from the illustration which it gives of 
a very important chapter in mental philosophy, but also from the 
controversies to which it has given rise :—for the example of Cow- 
per is still held out as an encouragement by some, and as a warning 
by others: his history still receives its colour according to the 
various views of those by whom his religious opinions are accepted 
or rejected, and will still provoke the same ever renewed discus- 
sion, as long as men differ not only in speculative belief, but in 
devotional temperament. 

Without entering into the little that is known of Cowper's 
earliest years, we must cursorily notice a fact which is of the 
highest importance in estimating his character, but which has been 
often overlooked. His first attack of mental depression seems to 
have occurred about his twenty-first year ; to have been attended, 
even at that careless and unreflecting age, by strong feelings of 
religious horror; and to have left him suddenly at the end of 
some months, in a manner which his excited imagination in after 
years regarded as supernatural. ‘This singular event occurred 
after his probation in a solicitor’s office, and about the time when 
he first established himself in chambers in the Temple. Shortly 
afterwards, his destiny was in some degree influenced by another 
circumstance, of which all mention was carefully suppressed in 
the earlier biographies of Cowper. ‘This was the mutual attach- 
ment which sprung up between himself and his first-cousin, 
Theodora Jane, second daughter of Ashley Cowper, and sister of 
that Lady Hesketh whose name is imperishably associated with 
his. This feeling, which had grown insensibly in a familiar 
intercourse of some years,—(for his uncle’s house had been kindly 
thrown open to him and his intimates, during his attendance in 
Mr Chapman the solicitor’s officey—when, as he writes to Lady 
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Hesketh, * There was I, and the future Lord Chancellor (Thur- 
*low)* constantly employed from morning till night, giggling 
‘and making giggle, instead of studying the law’)—met with no 
encouragement trom the lady’s family. Her father objected to 
an union between Cowper and his daughter, not merely on the 
score of insufficient income, but also from the near relationship of 
the parties. Perhaps a more substantial reason was found, but 
not openly avowed, in the predisposition to mental disturb- 
ance of which the former had already given too clear proof. 
However this may be, the intercourse between them was suddenly 
broken off, and, from the tone of the verses in which he alludes 
to the circumstance (they were preserved by Lady Hesketh), 
there can be no doubt that he felt it keenly and long. It is not, 
however, to be supposed that this disappointment was really one 
of the causes of Cowper’s madness. Mr Grimshawe, who labours 
hard to represent that misfortune as arising from sources entirely 
unconnected with religion, flatters himself that he has discovered 
in this early passion ‘ one of the preparatory causes which de- 
* pressed and weakened his mind,’ and speaks of it in a very ex- 
aggerated tone, as that which ‘ formed the eventful era in his 
* early life, and clouded all his future prospects.’ There is no- 
thing whatever in Cowper’s own correspondence, or the anecdotes 
we have of him from others, to warrant such an inference. 
Melancholy madness,’ says Southey, with greater truth, * which 
in women so often originates in love, or takes its type from it, 
is seldom found to proceed from that passion or assume its cha- 
racter in men. Cowper’s morbid feelings, when he began to 
brood over them, were of a totally different kind ; and there is 
not the slightest allusion to this disappointment in his account 
‘ of his own mental sufferings.” Besides this, it must not be for- 
gotten that his disorder had already ‘ taken the type’ in which it 
recurred through life—that of religious melancholy—before he 
had attained his twenty-first year. We add the rest of Southey’s 
account of his hero’s first and only love adventure :— 


- 


- 
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‘ From that time Cowper and the cousin whom he had loved so dearly 


* Cowper was much attached to Thurlow, and remembered him with 
pleasure, but the selfish lawyer completely forgot his friend until the 
latter had made himself a name, and even then paid him but reluctant 
attention. It is curious to observe in Cowper’s correspondence, how a 
proud and independent man, for such he undoubtedly was, could never- 
theless be constantly attempting to win some token of recollection from 
his quondam associate, when become great, and much disappointed (al- 
though unwilling to confess it) at not succeeding. 
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never met again. Many years afterwards, when his intimacy with Lady 
Hesketh was renewed, he said to her, “I still look back to the memory of 
your sister, and regret her; but how strange it is, if we were to meet now 
we should not know each other!” The effect on Theodora was more 
durable. Neither time nor absence diminished her attachment to the ob- 
ject of her first and only love. The poems which, while their intercourse 
continued, he had transcribed for her as they were composed, she care- 
fully preserved during many years, and then, for reasons known only to 
herself, sent them in a sealed packet to a lady, her particular friend, with 
directions not to be opened till after her decease. His death, perhaps, or 
the hopeless state into which he had sunk, rendered the sight of these 
relics too painful; and hoping that they might one day be incorporated 
(as they now are) with those works which will perpetuate her beloved 
cousin’s name, she put it out of her own power to burn them in any 
darker mood of mind, 


Many years afterwards, Cowper was highly gratified by the 
attentions of an anonymous correspondent, from whom he recei- 
ved not only much delicate praise and friendly encouragement, 
but presents most ingeniously selected, together with a still more 
substantial proof of friendship,—less gratifying perhaps to the 
poet’s feelings, but very important, at that period, to his interests, 
—an annuity of L.50 a-year. He thus speaks of the cireumstance 
in aletter to Lady Hesketh,—one of those which have been pub- 
lished for the first time by Dr Southey. Its date is 1786. 


‘ Anonymous is come again. May God bless him whoever he he, as 
I doubt not that he will! A certain person said on a certain occasion 
(and he never spake word that failed), “ whoso giveth you a cup of cold 
water in my name shall by no means lose his reward.” ‘Therefore, 
anonymous as he chooses to be upon earth, his name, I trust, shall here- 
after be found written in heaven. But when great princes, or characters 
much superior to great princes, choose to be incog. it is a sin against 
decency and good manners to seem to know them. I therefore know no- 
thing of Anonymous, but that I love him heartily,and with most abundant 
cause. Had I opportunity I would send you his letter, though, yoursel! 
excepted, I would indulge none with a sight of it. To confide it to 
your hands will be no violation of the secrecy he has enjoined himself, 
and consequently me. But I can give you a short summary of its pur- 
port. After an introduction of a religious cast, which does great honour 
to himself, and in which he makes an humble comparison between him- 
self and me, by far too much to my advantage, he proceeds to tell me, 
that being lately in company where my last work was mentioned, men- 
tion was also made of my intended publication. He informs me of the 
different sentiments of the company on that subject, and expresses his 
own in terms the most encouraging : but adds, that having left the com- 
pany and shut himself up in his chamber, an apprehension there seize: 
him lest, if perhaps the world should not enter into my view of the 
matter, and the work should come short of the success which I hope for, 
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the mortification might prove too much for my health: yet thinks that 
even in that case I may comfort myself by adverting to similar instances 

of a failure where the writer’s genius w ould have insured success, if any 
thing could have insured it, and alludes in particular to the fate and 
fortune of the Paradise Lost. In the last place he gives his attention to 
my circumstances, takes the kindest notice of their narrowness, and makes 
me a present of an annuity of fifty pounds a-year, wishing that it were five 
hundred pounds. Ina P. S. he tells me that a small parcel will set off 
by the Wellinborough coach on Tuesday next, which he hopes will 
arrive safe. I have given you the bones, but the benignity and affection 
which is the marrow of these bones, in so short an abridgement I could 
not give you.’ 

‘I have no means,’ adds the editor, ¢ of ascertaining who this bene- 
factor was ; though undoubtedly Lady Hesketh was, as Cowper supposed, 
in the secret. It was not Lady Hesketh herself, because, after her offer 
of assistance had been made and had been accepted, she would not have 
affected any mystery in bestowing it. Nor is it likely to have been her 
father. Handwritings may, like faces, be distinctly remembered for 
twenty years, but in the course of twenty years both undergo a great 
though gradual change ; and it is more probable that Cowper should be 
inistaken when he thought he had detected his uncle’s hand, than that 
the latter, choosing to remain unknown, should have given so direct a 
clue to the discovery. Could it be his daughter Theodora? Were it not 
that the comparison which the letter-writer drew between Cowper and 
himself, seems to be one which would have occurred only to a man, I 
should have no doubt that ‘Theodora was the person ; and, notwithstand- 
ing that obvious objection, am still inclined to think so ; for the presents 
are what a woman would have chosen, and it is certain that her love was 
as constant as it was hopeless. Hers was a melancholy lot; but she 
had the consolation of knowing now wherefore, and how wisely her 
father had acted in forbidding a marriage which must have made her 
miserable indeed,’ 

We are inclined to be of the same opinion ; if from no other rea- 
son, from the little touch of solicitude in the poet’s health, so 
ge ently introduced, and so characteristic of a feminine correspond- 
ent. Miss Cowper died, at a great age, in 1824, It is some- 
what singular—y et not unnatural, that during the latter years of 
her cousin’s life, when the miseries of his afflicted age were so 
long alleviated, as far as alleviation was possible, by her sister 
Lady Hesketh’s devoted attention, she should never have sought 
his company again. She could have been of no use, and so 
mournful a spectacle could only have recalled the acuteness of 
feelings of which the traces had evidently never been wholly ob- 
literated. 

Of the life which Cowper led during his residence in the Temple 
(from 1752 to 1763) we have but scanty records. We know that 
he associated with his friend Joseph Hill, Lloyd, Thornton, and 
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for some time with Churchill: but there is no proof, nor much 
probability that this intimacy, except with the first of these, ex- 
tended beyond their occasional meetings at the half- literary « and 
half-humorous society which they called the Nonsense Club. 
Every one who is acquainted with the habits of London life 
among young men, knows how little this may imply of actual as- 
sociation in pursuits and employments. He certainly paid little 
steady attention, either to his professional or any other source of 
study, and this was partly the consequence of a physical restless- 
ness, incident perhaps to his nervous constitution, which, as he 
says, until he was more than thirty years old, rendered it almost 
essential to his comfort to be perpetually in motion. He appears 
to have been fond of society, and to have laid up, during these 
years of hislife, all that store of keen and spirited remark on the w: ays 
of the world w mt afterwards surprised the public, when displayed 
in the poems of the recluse of Olney. But that his course of life 
was vicious, or even loose—still more, that he presented, what Mr 
Grimshawe is pleased to term ‘an unhappy compound of guilt 

‘and wretchedness,’ there is no probability whatever. All his 
self-accusations are of a vague and hyperbolical character, with- 
out any allusions from w hich such a result can be deduced, e xcept 
by those in whose judgment morality and profligacy, belief and 
unbelief, f, are all placed on the same level, so long as the individual 
remains in an * unconverted’ state. 

Thisshort retrospect of Cowper’s early life is rendered necessary 
by the use which has been made of the strong expressions employed 
by himself concerning his former guilt and misery, in the short 
narrative of his own case which he wrote a little atter his release 
from confinement in 1765. It may well be supposed, that such 
an authority is the last on which a reasonable enquirer into his 
history would rely ; yet it has been used without doubt or hesita- 
tion by his religious ‘biographers. The wild language of the en- 
thusiast, rejoicing in his recent deliverance, alike from mental and 
from what he deemed spiritual bondage ; for whom the recovery 
of his sanity, and the supposed conversion of his soul to God, hz id 
been, by a wonderful Providence, combined as it were in a single 
operation ; is taken by them as the sober evidence of a religious 
man respecting his own state of mind. Mr Grimshawe speaks 
of the life from which Cowper was rescued as a ‘ vortex of 
‘misery and ruin ;) and Mr ‘Thomas ‘Taylor (a more energetic wri- 
ter) says, when speaking of the time immediately subsequent to 
his recovery, ‘ His application to the study of the scriptures must 
‘at this time have been intense, for in the short space of twelve 
‘months he acquired comprehensive and scriptural views of the 
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* great plan of redemption ;’ a passage which seems to imply, that 
he was as ignorant of scripture up to the time of his derange- 
ment, as if he had been literally a Pagan, until he became a 
‘methodist.’ If all the former tenor of Cowper’s life did not 
negative this supposition, it would be abundantly contradicted by 
the single fact of his first attack of derangement, and the religious 
turn which it took twelve years before ; “clearly proving that his 
mind must have been much, however imperfectly, drawn at that 
period towards religious subjects. But when Cowper, in his nar- 
rative, speaks of * ‘that repository of self- righteousness and pha- 
‘risaical lumber, the whole duty of man,’ we clearly perceive 
what degree of authority must be attached to the expressions 
of one who, at that period, regarded all thoughts of God and his 
service, except such as fell in with the prevailing notions of reli- 
gion which had then hold on his mind, as mere dangerous de- 
lusion or canting hypocrisy. 

But we must retrace our steps a little, to follow again the 
chronological order of the events of Cowper’s life. It was in 
1763 that his mind was entirely laid prostrate by the second and 
most violent of his attacks of hypochondria. ‘The immediate 
oceasion of it, as all his readers know, was his appointment to 
the clerkship of the journals of the House of Lords. The more 
onerous but more valuable situation of reading clerk and clerk 
of the committees, he had already declined, from his unconquer- 
able dread of public exhibition. But the anticipation of appear- 
ing at the bar of the House, even in the other inferior capacity, 
fairly overcame his spirit ; or, it may perhaps be more justly said, 
the incipient madness which alreé udy had possession of his brain, 
seized upon that as the engine wherewith to torment him. For 
some months he fell from depth to depth, moving about and 
exerting himself amidst all the unutterable misery of thick-coming 
de lusions. He never went into the street, but he thought that 
the people stared and laughed at him, and ‘held him in contempt. 
He fancied that ballads in the streets, and paragraphs in the 
newspapers, were directed at him ; in every book that he opened 
he —— something which * struck him to the heart ;’ he met, 
or in his wandering mind believed that he had met, at taverns 
se ‘aaa of public r resort, unknown companions who reasoned 
with him on the lawfulness of self-murder ; and he actually made 
in his despair more than one resolute attempt at suicide. Finally, 
the crisis of insanity arrived. He describes it as ‘ a strange and 
¢ * horrible darkness which fell upon me. If it were possible that 

a heavy blow should light on the brain without touching the 
‘ «skull, such was the sensation I felt.’ His friend perceived the 
change, and at length took the step which apparently must 
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have suggested itself long before: he was placed in a private 
madhouse at St Alban’s, under the care of Dr Cotton, where he 
remained until his complete recovery, and left it in June, 1765. 
Over the details of this melancholy portion of Cowper's life, 
Hay ley and his other biographers have in general drawn a veil. 
But in 1816 appeared the already mentioned ‘ Memoir of the 
‘early life of W. Cowper, Esq. written by himself, and never 
* before published,’ which contains Cowper's own narrative of 
the events of his insanity as they occurred, in reality or in ima- 
gination. The publication of this narrative was made the sub- 
ject of some censure at the time, in which we cannot say that 
we concur. It is true that it contains the most harrowing, the 
most fearful, chronicle of the growth of the dark cloud of me- 
lancholy madness on the brain, until the sufferer was conducted 
through many stages of wretched consciousness to the less 
pitiable state of mental insensibility. All the pictures of insanity 
which have been drawn by the effort of mere imagination, in- 
cluding those of Shakspeare himself, are flat, tame, and power- 
less, beside the self-delineation of Cowper. But it offers in many 
respects matter for the investigation both of the natural and the 
moral philosopher, and such valuable lessons should not, in our 
opinion, be lost from a disinclination to expose painful and dis- 
tressing details to the public eye. It throws, moreover, much 
additional light on the character of Cowper as a writer, and 
shows from what gloomy region in the stores of his own 


mind he drew that intensity of melancholy feeling, and power of 


vigorous expression, which sometimes contrast so strangely with 
the general ease and lightness of his manner, both as a poet and 
a correspondent. We are, besides, enemies on principle to over- 
cautious delicacy, and have less fear of the consequence of occa- 
sionally offering strong food to the mental taste of the public, 
than dislike of fastidious suppression. 

But the case is somewhat different when this narrative is 
almost wholly reprinted, and its most highly coloured portions 
dwelt upon with particular attention, ina publication of so popular 
a nature as Dr Southey’s is likely to be. In its separate shape, 
this memoir of Cowper was accessible only to those who took 
the trouble of searching for it. It was not li kely to attract much 
of the attention of young or inexperienced readers, whose minds 
are in general most sensitive. It remained distinct from the other 


records of the poet, a curiosity in a literary and re ‘ligious point of 


view, but known probably to very few among Cowper’s innumerable 
admirers, Dr Southey has now drawn it from this state of com- 
parative obscurity, and brought it into a conspicuous place, in an 
edition of Cowper’s life and ‘works, which will, no doubt, find its 
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way into the hands of the great bulk of his general readers. 
Among these a very large proportion will be young persons and 
females; for Cowper is a peculiar favourite with both, and his 
popularity as a poet, which was once universal, appears now to 
be chiefly confined to these classes. Is it considerate in Dr 
Southey to introduce a narrative at once so shocking and so 
mysteriously attractive, into the body of a memoir destined for 
such indiscriminate use? The glimpses which a madman’s com- 
munications give of the secrets of his mental prison-house have a 
far more exciting and dangerous, because more real, interest, 
than those which ghost stories and narratives of dreams give of 
the imaginary world of phantoms. ‘The peril in both cases is 
precisel; ‘ly of the same character: the mind, if not naturally strong, 
or having its sensibilities blunted by familiarity with such topics, 
is fascinated and overpowered by the contemplation of that which 
at the same time thrills it with sensations of horror; and this re- 
vulsion of feeling acts injuriously not only on the mind, but even 
on the physical frame. If there is any wisdom in the philosophy 
of the nursery, which considers the indulgence of a child’s taste 
for the marvellous as prejudicial to it, it must be equally dan- 
gerous to allow such narratives as that of Cowper to form a com- 
mon subject of reading for the young and the enthusiastic, espe- 
ci lly if their minds are in any degree disposed to religious 
excitement.* 

We are now arrived at delicate ground for Cowper’s biogra- 
phers: for the members of that particular class of Christians who 
adopt him as their pride and ornament, and those who entertain 
different sentiments, are fairly at issue in their interpretations of 
the phenomena of his insanity. The latter maintain that it was, 
if not occasioned, certainly developed and aggravated by his 
enthusiastic views of religion, and by the encouragement which 
these received from his friends. ‘The others prefer regarding it 
as a mysterious dispensation of providence, produced by causes 
inscrutable to human sagacity, and wholly unconnected with the 
ordinary turn of his feelings and conduct. Those who say that 
6 religion drove Cowper mad,’ use undoubtedly a loose and dan- 
gerous mode of expression, though hardly, we think, deserving 
such vehement contempt as is poured on them by Mr Taylor; 
who, after a long and glowing declamation, of which the purport 


* Mr Grimshawe has also thought it necessary to republish the 
memoir, but has placed it, we think, with rather better taste, as a sup- 


plement at the end of his life, and not introduced it into the body of the 
narrative, 
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is, that no contemplation of religious truth can be too intense, 
and that ‘ real religion can never produce mental disorganization 
‘in the remotest ‘degree,’ cites with approbation the words of 
another writer,—‘ If, then, any persons still resolutely maintain 
‘ that Cowper’s religion made him mad, what can be said in reply 
‘ but that they are certainly themselves, as respects right reason, 
‘ insane, and, it is to be feared, belong to that class which will 
‘ever remain incurable’! Mr Taylor, however, has elsewhere 
furnished a sufficient qualification of these extravagant assertions 


of his own. £ That unjust views of the character of God, and of 


‘the nature of his Gospel,’ he says, ‘ may occasionally have 
‘ been the predisposing causes of great and severe depression, we 

‘are not disposed to deny.’ Now Cowper was a zealous Cal- 
vinist: so, we suppose, is Mr Taylor: but it is clear, from his 
own showing, that Christians of every class who are convinced 
that Calvininns conveys * unjust views of the character of God 

‘ and the nature of his Gospel,’ may, if they please, believe, with- 
out irreverence or impiety, that those views contributed to Cow- 
per’s derangement. 

But this question, like many other questions which excite 
vehement heats of controversy, ‘does in fact require little more 
than a verbal distinction to solve it. Cow pers mind was un- 


doubtedly predisposed to hypochondria, from some mystery of 


its original organization. It so happened that the particular form 
assumed by his complaint was the desperate belief in his eternal 
rejection ;—amode of insanity not very common, we believe, among 
educated persons, although how fe arfully frequent it is among 
the uneducated, every one who knows any thing of the statistics 
of insanity is well aware. Had religious’ ideas “been less preva- 
lent in Cowper’s mind than they probably were, even in early 
life (notwithstanding his own morbid description of his condition 
prior to 1763), some other phantom would have been conjured 
up instead of this, the original propensity remaining the same. 
But if we are therefore precluded from calling Cowper's disease 

‘ religious madness,’ then, following the same strictness of phra- 
seolozy, we ought seldom or never to speak of the madness of 
love or the madness of sorrow; for, in a great m: jority of cases, 
the origin of insanity itself is in a diseased organization, and the 
particular subject of the delusion, trom which we denominate the 
complaint, is an accident only and not a cause. The cases in 
which a mind otherwise healthy i is perverted into insanity by 
actual stress of thought upon the brain, and in which, therefore, 
we are strictly justified i in calling the subject-matter of the pa- 
tient’s thoughts the cause of his i insanity, are comparatively few. 
We do not. say, because we have no evidence to warrant the 
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assertion, that Cowper's was one of these; but it is mere enthu- 
siasm to assert that such a case can never have originated in true 
religion, and that much intense meditation on this, as well as on 
any other exciting and engrossing topic, may not sometimes have 
overwrought even the soundest mental disposition. 

We are surprised that Mr James Montgomery, for whose opi- 
nicns generally we cannot but entertain respect, even when 
obliged to dissent from them (if he is really the author of an 
article i in the * Keleetie Review’ ascribed to him by Mr Grim- 
shawe), should argue on this subject in what we are forced to 
term a ‘sophistical manner, which shows how desirous he and his 
friends are to escape by any loophole from the conclusion that 
religion had something to do with Cowper's mental sufferings. 
$ With regard to Cowper’ s malady,’ says he, ‘ there scarcely 
needs any other proof that it was not occasioned by his religion 
than this, that the error on which he stumbled was in direct con- 
tradiction to his creed. He believed that he had been predes- 
tined to life ; yet under his delusion he imagined that God, who 
cannot lie, repent, or change, had, in his sole instance, and in 
one moment, reversed his own decree, which had been in force 
‘ from all eternity.” Surely Mr Montgomery cannot be so little 
versed in the philosophy of the mind as to imagine, that because ¢ 
madman adopts incorrect and inconsistent impressions on a particu- 
lar subject, therefore his insanity cannot in any degree have been 
occasioned by dwelling on that subject. As in dreams, so in mad- 
ness, we know that it is a common feature of the patient’s condi- 
tion, that he reasons correctly upon false premises. Nay, as after 
intensely gazing on an object of a particular colour, when we 
close our eyes, ‘the same object represents itself to the sense, clad 
in an opposite hue, so the mind, when overstrained by too in- 
tensely fixing its contemplation on a particular topic, makes that 
topic the predominant matter of its delusions, but views it almost 
invariably after a distorted and contradictory fashion. We should 
imagine that, in ninety-nine cases out of a ‘hundred, it would be 
found that those mad persons who now believe themselves under 
Gods irreversible sentence of perdition, have been strongly im- 
pressed with tenets which at one time made them regard them- 
selves as objects of his especial favour. 

Thus far, however, is mere matter of verbal discussion. It is 
idle to imagine that the interests of Christianity are in any degree 
concerned in the controversy, whether Cowper’s case should or 
should not be called one of religious madness. The really im- 
portant question suggested by the perusal of his life is, whether 
the direction which was given to his mental activity, the manner 
in which his enthusiastic feelings were nourished and excited after 
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his recovery at St Alban’s; and the course of life he was encou- 
raved to pursue by the friends he then found; were well and 
wisely contrived for a mind which had lain prostrate under so ses 
vere an affliction ? or whether they may not even have prepared 
the way for the relapse which ensued at no great distance of time, 
anc frustrated all hopes of his complete re-establishment ? This 
is the point on which Cowper's biographers are most decidedly at 
variance: some pointing to his residence at Huntingdon, and his 
a years at Olney (from 1765 to 1773) as not only the happiest, 
but the most rational part of his career; others believing, that to 
the system of feeding and stimulating religious excitement which 
was then pursued with him, the darker sufferings of his latter 
days are in great measure attributable. 

‘Dr Cotton had effected the cure of his interesting patient at 
S: Alban’s more by ministering to the mind than to the body. 

‘ I reckon it,’ says Cowper, ‘ one instance of the Providence which has 
attended me through this whole event, that instead of being delivered 
into the hands of one of the London physicians, who are so much nearer 
that I wonder I was not, I was carried to Dr Cotton. I was not only 
treated by him with the greatest tenderness while I was ill, and attended 
with the utmost diligence, but when my reason was restored to me, and 
ij ul much need of a religious friend to converse with, I could hardly 
have found a fitter person for the ene My eagerness and anxiety 
to settle my opinions upon that long neglected point, made it necessary, 
that while my mind was yet weak and my spirits uncertain, I should have 
sume assistance. The Doctor was as re ady to administer relief to me in 
this article likew ise, and as _ qualified to do it, as in that which was 
more immediately his province: How many physicians would have 
thought this an irregular app: tite, and a symptom of returning madness ! 

sur if it were so, my friend was as mad as myself; and it was well for 
ime that he was so. ’— Southey’ s Life, vol, ii., p. 150. 

When he left St Alban’s and proceeded to Huntingdon, the 
first place of abode which he then selected, his mind was in all that 
ecsti itic fervour of delight which might be expected to prevail, 
where the patient h: ad not only been rescued from the bondage 
of mental depression, but, as he believed, from the far severer sla- 
very of sin and ignorance. All his’ letters at this time, particu- 
tarly those to Lady Hesketh, breathe the most ardent spirit of 
gratitude and happi ness. ‘The very air and country which en- 
circled him, ¢ all rural sights and sounds’ to which he was ever 
so devotedly attached, ministered to his feelings of exulting joy. 
He was, in his own words, ‘ much happier than the day is long3? 
and, when after some months of this solitary enjoyment his spi- 
rits began to give way for want of company, “he found all at once 
in the society of the Unwins, the very species of occupation for 
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his heart and intellect, which were then most congenial to them, 
Many of his expressions, at this time, may be deemed rapturous, 
and his description of his own condition exaggerated; but it is 
surely not unpleasing to contemplate, as a providential allevia- 
tion of so many woes, the current of happy thoughts and animal 
spirits which were at this time vouchsafed to Cowper. It was, 
as it were, a gleam of heavenly sunshine, revealed before the 
time, to one the course of whose middle life had begun in clouds, 
and was to end in still deeper and more fearful darkness. Yet 
happy as his condition was, it was unquestionably dangerous 
also; and no one, who was aware of the peculiar temper of his 
mind, and his recent recovery from the worst form of hypochon- 
driac madness, but must have feared that it partook too much of 
excitement to be lasting, and that great care and much gentle 
management were necessary to sober down his spirits to that 
middle tone, which was at once the safest and most rational. 
Such was Cowper’s state of mind when he and his friends the 
Unwins, in a memorable hour for him and for English poetry, 
removed to Olney. There they became the spiritual disciples 
and intimates of the Rev. John Newton, then curate of the place. 
That he, entertaining those peculiar views of Christianity, of which 
he was so distinguished an advocate, should have misjudged Cow- 
per’s case, and ascribed much to the special dealings of God with 
the human soul, which was in fact the cause or consequence of men- 
tal malady, was not to be wondered at. But besides this, which 
we cannot but think, with Southey, the fundamental error of 
Cowper's pious friends in their treatment of his case, there were 
other peculiarities in the character of Newton, which rendered 
him a perilous companion for the poet. ‘Their congeniality of 
feeling on religious views was not the only bond which knit 
their souls together. Newton, with all his boldness and energy 
of temperament, had, in an eminent degree, that gift of persua- 
sion, and quiet but unremitting influence, which, in the Romish 
Church, make popular confessors and directors—and these last, as 
Southey observes, are not to be found in the Romish Church only. 
But Newton had also considerable literary taste and knowledge ; 
much humour, and a power of satirical observation resembling 
that of Cowper himself; and, what is not perhaps so often asso- 
ciated with his character by those who read of him only as a zea- 
lous evangelical clergyman, uncommon cheerfulness and even 
playfulness of manner, Of this last quality, the tone of Cowper’s 
letters to him, throughout the earlier years of their correspond- 
ence, cannot leave a doubt; for, however natural such a turn of 
thought and writing might be to Cowper himself, it would cer- 
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tainly not have been so uniformly assumed, had it not met with 
encouragement and even rivalry from his friend. Thus highly 
gifted, resembling Cowper in many points of character, but pos- 
sessed of greater energy of mind, and invested with all the autho- 
rity of much spiritual experience, he was singularly qualified to 
obtain, as he did, complete ascendency over him. But, on the 
other hand, many even of those qualities which most fitted Mr 
Newton for the important part which he played in life, were such 
as to render that ascendency peculiarly dangerous to Cowper. 
Robust in mind as in body, accustomed to witness, stimulate and 
approve the most violent excesses of devotional fervour, he seems 
to have had no conception (at least until after a sad familiarity 
with his case) of that sort of physical delicacy and abstinence 
from exciting topics which were essential in the treatment of a 
mind so bruised and shattered as Cowper's had been. ‘ His own 
‘name,’ he confesses in a letter to Mr ‘Thornton, ‘ was up about 
‘ the country for preaching people mad ;’ yet he never seems to 
have thought that there could be any danger in exercising the 
nerves of one who had been mad already with the strongest 
machinery of his spiritual discipline. He considered Cowper as 
a living instance of God’s triumphant grace, in releasing a sinner 
at once from mental and spiritual captivity. And even after the 
hitterest disappointment in his patient’s condition, he still expected 
that his final recovery would be brought about, by means no less 
miraculous than those which he conceived to have operated in the 
first instance. Such treatment as Mr Newton’s might have been, 
and doubtless was, useful in many cases ; but, as Cowper himself 
beautifully writes to one of his correspondents about the decaying 
health of Mrs Unwin, ‘ when we have leaf-gold to handle, we 
* must do it tenderly.’ 

Accordingly we find, that as Mr Newton’s society, and the oc- 
cupations in which he involved Cowper, gradually monopolized 
the attention of the latter, his intercourse with those whom he 
deemed his more worldly friends grew less and less. His corre- 
spondence with Lady Hesketh had ceased, even before his re- 
moval to Olney. She says herself that she found herself unable 
to maintain it; as her cousin’s thoughts and pen seemed devoted 
to one engrossing subject, on which she could not entirely par- 
ticipate his enthusiasm, After that removal, his letters to his 
early friend Hill also, though friendly, became shorter and less fre- 
quent. * He wrote only on business—not coldly indeed, for his 
‘ affections were never chilled—but briefly, and as if he were 
‘ afraid of trespassing into a cheerful strain.’ In fact, from 1767 
to 1776, when Cowper recovered from his next attack of depres- 
sion, we have scarcely any memorials at all of this indefatigable 
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letter-writer, from his own pen. The interval is only filled by 
the § Sketch of the life of his brother,’ who died in 1770, having 
shortly before his death embraced what were then called Method- 
istical tenets, and the famous Olney Hymns,* in the composition 
of which Newton was assisted by him. 


‘ What was likely to be the effect,’ says Dr Southey, ¢‘ when Cowper 
entered at Olney upon what has been called “a course of decided 
Christian happiness,” when it was “ by no means a rare occurrence to 
find the man of trembling sensibilities praying by the poorest cottager, 
or (the height of distress to a feeling mind) guiding the devotions of 
some miserable being, who, having lived for the world, attempted to 
seek God only in the departing moments of existence!” Mr Newton 
had established prayer meetings in his parish, and Cowper was required 
to take a part in these meetings: he who, by his own account, was one 
of those persons “ to whom a public exhibition of themselves is mortal 
poison!” . . . . Mr Newton had “ a frame of adamant, a soul of 
fire,” nothing could shake his nerves. But for Cowper to visit the sick 
and dying, and to prepare himself by hours of nervous agitation for 
taking the lead in a prayer meeting, with a constitution like his, and 
a mind which had already once been overthrown—what could Dr 
Cotton, if the question had been proposed to him—what could any prac- 
titioner, who was acquainted with the circumstances of the case, or any 
person capable of forming such an opinion have expected—but the con- 
sequences which ensued ? 

‘ Several years afterwards, Lady Hesketh delivered her opinion to her 
sister Theodora upon the course of “ decided Christian happiness,” into 
which Cowper had been led, when he settled under the ministry of Mr 
Newton. “ Mr Newton is an excellent man, I make no doubt,” said she 
“ and to a strong-minded man like himself might have been of great use ; 
but to such a mind—such a tender mind—and to such a wounded yet 
lively imagination as our cousin’s, I am persuaded that eternal praying 
and preaching were too much ;—nor could it, I think, be otherwise. 
One only proof of this I will give you, which our cousin mentioned a 
few days ago in a casual conversation. The case was this. He was 
mentioning that, for one or two summers, he had found himself under the 
necessity of taking his walk in the middle of the day, which he thought 
had hurt him a good deal ; but, continued he, I could not help it, for it 
was when Mr Newton was here, and we made it a rule to pass four days 
in the week together. We dined at one, and it was Mr Newton’s rule 
for tea to be on table at four o’clock, for at six we broke up.—Well, then, 


* The introduction of hymns, as a part of the church service, was 
then unusual; and Newton's attempt was much discouraged by the 
High Church party. Its legality was even called in question. Accord- 
ing to Mr Grimshawe, the Rev T. Cotterill of Sheffield was the first 
who established the right, in a judicial proceeding. 
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said I, if you had your time to yourself after six, you would have good 
time for an evening’s walk, I should have thought.—No, « said he, after 
six, we had service, or lecture, or something of that kind, which lasted 
till supper.” ’* 


Such were the preparations, for such we must in sincerity call 
them, for the next fit of depression, which in the poet’s fatal 
month of January, 1773, again assumed the form of decided 
insanity. 

It may, after ail, be said by some, that the diseased state of 
mind under which Cowper laboured was so deeply rooted in his 
constitution, that its recurrence after considerable intervals of 
ease, was absolutely inevitable. We have certainly known simi- 
lar cases, in which, notwithstanding the most watchful care, and 
constant absence from all excitement, the fatal disease has re- 
turned repeatedly to baffle the hopes of friends just when they 
were most aroused ; assuming at every fresh access a severer cha- 
racter, and visiting the patient at shorter intervals, until the last 
attack has conti: nued, like Cowper's, involving him in deeper and 
deeper | gloom, up to ‘the moment of ‘icsth, But however discou- 
raging the ge ‘t may be, it is not less the duty of friends to 
act as with a view to recovery, whether they expect it or not. 
Mr Newton al the Unwins were confident in their expectations 
of their friend's full re-establishment—but they expected it from 
peculiar interposition of Providence, not from the common means 
vouchsafed to human ability and discretion. It even appears, 
that during the first month of Cowper’s attack at Olney, they re- 
fused to call in any medical aid whatever. ‘They were determi- 
ned that God, who in ordinary cases governs the world by ordi- 
nary rules, should in this instance vindicate his glory by some 
surprising manifestation of power; and the result showed the 
weakness of their judgment, and we must add, however unwill- 
ingly, the presumptuousness of their expectations. 

Whoever looks for special interpositions of Providence in one 
case of difficulty, acquires the habit of relying on the same stu- 
pendous resource in every other. ‘The belief in such interferen- 
ces with the established order of physical as wellas moral nature, 

was familiar to the minds of Cowper and his friends. It encou- 
raged him in his delusions, while it encouraged them in putting 
an unwarranted interpretation on the symptoms of his case. In 


* We must add, that Mr Newton, in the suppressed preface to the 
first volume of Cowper's poems, speaks of the author as one from whom, 
during seven years, he was ‘seldom seven successive working hours 
separated.’ 
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him, whose imagination was ever apt to outrun his reason, these 
perverted views of Divine Providence extended from the most 
important to the most trifling matters.* Almost the only cir- 
cumstance which detracts from the delightful character of his 
letters is to be found in those intrusions, if we may so call them, 
into the counsels of the Divinity—those interpretations of natu- 
ral events into prodigies and judgments, with which they are 
sometimes filled. These too often force us to remember how 
much of narrow-minded superstition may cling to the purest feel- 
ings, and the most elevated genius. In the later portion of 
Cowper’ s life, these unfortunate illusions assumed a more dis- 
tressing shape. He, whose moral and religious poetry was at 
that very time elevating the hearts of the pious, and introducing 
C hristianity with forcible and eloquent persuasion into the spirits 
of the worldly and negligent, was himself in actual correspond- 
ence with an imaginary prophet. ‘This was a poor tailor of Ol- 
ney, whom, in earlier days, he had made an object of sportive 


Every one remembers the catalogue of celestial portents and prodi- 
gies in the beginning of the second book of the Task—perhaps the best 
of all modern imitations of a well-known passage in the Georgics. But 
Cowper was literally the 


Prevailing poet, whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders which he sang, 


and some of his commentators seem as poetically credulous as himself. 
There was a long summer fog in 1783 (one of the portents enumerated 
in the passage above mentioned), which frightened many interpreters of 
signs, both in England and abroad; and Lalande had to administer the 
same comfort to the Parisians which M. Arago is now called on to give 
whenever a comet appears. He wrote to prove that it arose from 
natural causes. For this Mr Grimshawe rebukes the philosopher as fol- 
lows :—‘ The danger to which men of philosophical minds seem to be 
‘ peculiarly exposed is the habit of accounting for the phenomena of na- 
ture too exclusively by the operation of mere secondary causes ; wliile 
‘ the supreme agency of a first Great Cause is too much overlooked. The 
universality of these appearances occurring at the same time in Englar:', 
France, Italy, and so many other countries, awakens reflections of a 
more solemn cast in a mind imbued with Christian principles. Ie 
who reads Barruel’s work, and the concurrent testimony of Professor 
Robison, as to the extent of infidelity, and even atheism, gathering 
‘at that time in the different states of Europe, might, we think, see in 
these signs in the moon, and in the stars, and in the heavens, some 
intimations of impending judgments which followed so shortly after ; 
and evidences of the power and existence of that God, which many so 


impiously questioned and defied !’—Vol. ii. p. 140, 


‘ 
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raillery, for his pretensions and self-importance, but whom he 
now actually believed to be favoured with direct communications 
from Heaven. For some years of his life (beginning in 1792) 
he and Mr Unwin appear to have habitually consulted this man 
(Teedon), not only with respect to Cowper’s mental condition, 
but even to obtain supernatural advice in the common emer- 
gencies of life. Neither Mr Grimshawe nor Mr Taylor (whose 
object it is to represent Cowper’s views of religion as in the 
highest degree rational and consistent on all topics, except within 
the narrow limits of his own delusion) appear to make any mention 
whatever of this circumstance in his history. We do not know 
from what source Southey derives it, and can only conclude that 
the others were not aware of it; for if this were a case of wilful 
suppression, considering the design and tendency of their works, 
we can scarcely conceive a more unjustifiable one. 

Although there is neither pleasure nor profit in dwelling on 
such weaknesses of noble natures, it is surely necessary to do 
so when zealous and injudicious partisans would blind our judg- 
ment by representing them as perfect. When Cowper is held up 
as a pattern of religious life and sentiments,—as wise, rational, 


and pre-eminently happy, except when under immediate morbid 
influence, 


‘ Liber, rex denique regum, 
Preecipue sanus, nisi cum pituita molesta est,— 


it is not invidious to hold up his errors as a warning to those 
who are willing and ready enough, in the height of youthful en- 
thusiasm, to adopt his maxims, and imitate his conduct. We 
now gladly leave this unpleasant portion of our task ; and let not 
the reader fear lest religion should suffer by the attempt to re- 
present in less glowing colours the history of one of her most dis- 
tinguished votaries. Cowper’s life, after making allowance for 
every imperfection, speaks irresistibly to all unprejudiced minds 
in favour of the faith which he embraced. ‘The remarks of his 
over-zealous admirers often provoke scepticism and dissatisfac- 
tion, He did honour to that faith in his writings, by rousing 
men’s attention, in the strains of one who spoke as having autho- 
rity, to truths which poetry has been but rarely commissioned to 
enforce. He honoured it in his life not only by blameless excel- 
lence of conduct, but by the noblest and most devoted resigna- 
tion under the pressure of an imaginary calamity, which might 
well have tempted the spirit to renounce and blaspheme that 
Creator from whose presence it was a self-doomed outcast for 
ever. Inscrutable, indeed, are the ways of that Providence 
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which can thus raise up, in a manner which no human wisdom 
could have foreseen, auxiliaries for its own justification among 
men, even in those who are suffering under the severest of all its 
visitations. 

Although from the time of Cowper’s next recovery in 1778, 
his fatal delusion, which led him to despair of salvation, never 
left him, yet, in many points of view, the years which followed 
that event were the happiest as well as the most important of his 
life. It was in the space of these few years that his poetical 
fame was achieved ; and that he enjoyed the pleasures of social 
intercourse in the highest and most perfect degree. It may seem 
at first sight a mere absurdity to speak of the condition of a man 
as happy, who is living in habitual despair of his acceptance with 
God. But there is undoubtedly a wide distinction between the 
convictions of a sound mind and the fancies of a distempered 
imagination, as to the relative strength of the impression which 
they leave on the spirits and feelings. It must not be supposed 
that this terrible image was always, perhaps even frequently, 
present to him, when his bodily health was good, and his nerves 
well strung. Some of Dr Southey’s remarks on this subject are, 
we think, distinguished by truth and acuteness. 


‘It is consolatory to believe, that during this long stage of his mala- 
dy Cowper was rarely so miserable as he represented himself to be when 
speaking of his own case. That no one ought to be pronounced happy 
before the last scene is over, has been said of old in prose and in verse, 
and the common feeling of mankind accords with the saying; for our 
retrospect of any individual's history is coloured by the fortune of his 
latter days, as a drama takes its character from the catastrophe. A me- 
lancholy sentiment will always for this reason prevail when Cowper is 
thought of. But though his disease of mind settled at last into the 
deepest shade, and ended in the very blackness of darkness, it is not less 
certain that before it reached that point, it allowed him many years of 
moral and intellectual enjoyment. They who have had most opportu- 
nity of observing and studying madness in all its mysterious forms, and 
in all its stages, know that the same degree of mental suffering is not 
produced by imaginary causes of distress as by real ones. Violent emo- 
tions and outbreaks of ungovernable anger are at times easily excited, 
but not anguish of mind, not that abiding grief which eats into the 
heart. The distress, even when the patient retains, like Cowper, the 
full use of reason upon all other points, is in this respect like that of a 
dream—a dream, indeed, from which the sufferer can neither wake nor 
be awakened ; but it pierces no deeper, and there seems to be the same 
dim consciousness of its unreality.’ 


Undoubtedly it is true that, during this less acute stage of his 
mental distemper, he rarely recurs to the subject of his peculiar 
delusion in writing to any of his correspondents, except Mr 
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Newton, who had left Olney in 1778 to settle in London. But 
we do not quite draw from this circumstance the conclusion 
which Southey appears inclined to suggest: that the delusion 
was cherished and maintained by the tone of Newton's letters to 
him ; because these, by continually dwelling on his spiritual 
state, prevented him from forgetting his own distorted view of it. 
Mr Newton, it will be remembered, had not only been Cowper's 
religious friend and adviser in happier times ; he had also been 
his nurse and attendant through every stage of his recent attack 
of depression. What could be more natural than that Cowper 
should recur to this engrossing subject perpetually, in communi- 
cation with him, while he yet retained sufficient command over 
himself to abstain from dwelling on it when writing to others ? 
And it is quite a mistake to suppose, as some have imagined, in 
the ardour with which they have taken up the anti- Newtonian 
view of Cowper’s life, that the general tone of the correspondence 
between these remarkable men was characterized by gloominess 
or asceticism, or by any exclusive adherence to religious topics 
of an exciting character. On the contrary, these were in general 
sedulously avoided by Cowper, after he had become persuaded 
that he was in a state of reprobation ; and his correspondent, 
whatever errors he may have committed in the outset, had by 
this time acquired too much experience to endeavour to force his 
friend’s attention to them, and only administered the occasional 
comfort of a word in season. Besides, Newton’s was a mind of 
astonishing cheerfulness and elasticity on every subject ; Cow- 
per’s, on all subjects but one. It may be true, that Newton was 
the correspondent to whom he wrote most gravely, as Southey 
affirms; but he was also one of those to whom he wrote most 
unreservedly, Many of his most playful, gayest, wildest flights 
of humour and versatility of temper are in his letters to this dread- 
ed spiritual director. Sometimes he addressed him in jingling 
rhymes, like those which passed in such abundance between 
Swift and Sheridan; sometimes rallied him in more regular 
metre, and often discussed with him topics of classical or modern 
literature, or the more ordinary subjects of conversation. We 
do not understand how Southey can say of Cowper, at the period 
when he began the composition of his moral satires, that he 
‘ hardly conversed at all upon passing events, and the actors 
* who were then fretting their hour upon the stage.’ It appears 
to us, on the contrary, very remarkable, how much the thoughts 
of the recluse were at this time directed towards the political and 
other occurrences of the time. They furnish him with constant 
epistolary themes, although his judgments upon them are gene- 
rally those of a man living in retirement, who sees only the 
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general aspect and relations both of circumstances and indivi- 
duals. The strangest feature of this part of his correspondence 
to the reader, although a natural symptom of such a monomania 
as Cowper’s, is the mixture, in the same letters, of levity and 
despair—of the most amiable cheerfulness with the most energe- 
tie expressions of mental disturbance. 

We have been speaking hitherto of the tone of Cowper's letters 
to Newton during the first years of their separation ; it must be 
observed that it is widely different from that, at once colder and 
more melancholy, which distinguishes the later portion of them, 
after the removal of the former from Olney to Weston. It seems 
as if Newton, who had evinced both tenderness and discretion in 
his management of Cowper for some time after his recovery at 
Olney, had afterwards resumed more zealously the direction of 
his conscience. He endeavoured to reclaim his friend from the 
less recluse habits of life into which the latter was gliding by 
degrees, and from his intercourse with persons not decidedly reli- 
gious in external character. And Cowper, partly conscious by 
this time of his own and his friend’s mistake as to the character 
of his complaint, felt a restraint thrown over their communica- 
tions by this unaccustomed difference of feeling and opinion. 
Such is the conclusion to which we should be led, in particular, 
by Cowper’s often quoted reply to one of Newton’s letters of 
reproof respecting his intimacy with the Throgmortons (Sou- 
they, vol. ii. p. 254), an incident which perhaps has been made 
more use of, to Newton's disadvantage, than it deserved. 

It was during this act of his life, also, if we may so term it— 
for the whole history of this singular patient presents a series of 
such intervals, divided by the successive falls of the dark curtain 
of melancholy over his intellect and spirits—(a space which ex- 
tended from 1778 to 1788, the last ten years of his residence at 
Olney), that the fulfilment of his destiny as an author was at 
once commenced and achieved. Cowper’s own letters abundantly 
show how great was the mental relief which he derived from com- 
position. His restless mind needed continual occupation, ‘§ I 
* cannot amuse myself,’ he says to Newton, ‘ as once I could, 
with carpenters’ or with gardeners’ tools, or with squirrels or 
‘ guineapigs. At that time I was a child. But since it has 
‘ pleased. God, whatever else he withholds, to restore me a man’s 
mind, I have put away childish things. Thus far, therefore, it 


‘ 


- 
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is plain that I have not chosen or prescribed to myself my own 
way, but have been providentially led to it ; for certainly, could 
I have had my choice, or were I permitted to make it even 
‘now, the years which I spend in poetry I would spend with 
‘God.’ It is curious to observe the religious fatalist, in this 
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apology for literature to his spiritual adviser, laying on Provi- 
dence the burden of his poetical propensities, which unlucky 
rhymers usually place on their stars or their destinies. ‘These 
rears witnessed the production of his first volume of poems (pub- 
lished 1782), which were chiefly written at the suggestion of 
Newton and Mrs Unwin: of ‘ The Task,’ and, last but not 
least, of § John Gilpin ;’ in writing both of which the poet was 
inspired by his delightful friend, Lady Austin (1785). The 
history of the manner in which the most amusing of all legends 
first became popular, and of its rapid success, may not be known 
to all our readers; we therefore subjoin Dr Southey’s lively 
account of it. John Gilpin, it will be recollected, first appeared 
in a newspaper. 

‘ While the Task was in the press, John Gilpin was gaining a wide 
reputation for its then unknown author. This lively story, in its news- 
paper form, came into the hands of Mr Richard Sharp, well known 
afterwards in the literary and higher circles of society for his conver- 
sational talents, and recently by a volume of essays and poems, the 
careful compositions of his middle age, which he published at the close 
of along lifee Mr Sharp was intimately acquainted with Henderson, 
the great actor of those days, and the only one who has resembled Gar- 
rick in versatility of power ; his Falstaff, his Benedict, and his Mr Bayes, 
having been not less finished performances than his Shylock, his Ham- 
let, and his King John. Henderson was at that time delivering public 
recitations at Freemason’s Hall. ‘It was my lucky chance,” says Mr 
Sharp, “ to make him acquainted with John Gilpin, and to propose his 
reading it. Yet, to be honest, I must own that I did not anticipate the 
prodigious effect of that story, when the public attention was directed 
to it.” 

‘ These readings were given in conjunction with Sheridan, son of 
Swift’s immortalized friend, and father of Brinsley Sheridan. The 
terms of admission were thought high, nevertheless the experiment suc- 
ceeded, and though it continued only during the lent of one year, the 
profits amounted to L.800. The room was crowded upon every per- 
formance, and this success was attributed much more to John Gilpin, 
than to the serious part of the recitations. Henderson was unrivalled 
as a reader, and for this reason, that he had neither studied nor formed 
for himself any system of elocution. He was once addressed, when he 
descended from the desk, by a person who wriggled up to him with 
« Pray who did teach you to read Mr Henderson ?” « My mother, sir!” 
was his reply. One who was present at one of these recitations says, 
that when John Gilpin was delivered “ the whole audience chuckled, 
and Mrs Siddons, who sate next me, lifted up her unequalled dramatic 
hands and clapped as heartily as she herself used to be applauded in the 
same manner.” But the effect was not confined to the overflowing 
audiences at Freemason’s Hall. The ballad, which had then become the 
town talk, was reprinted from the newspaper wherein it had lain three 
years dormant. Gilpin, passing at full stretch by the Bell at Edmon- 
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ton, was to be seen in all print shops. One printseller sold six thou- 
sand. What had succeeded so well in London was repeated with inferior 
ability, but with equal success, on provincial stages, and the ballad be- 
came in the highest degree popular before the author’s name was known. 

‘ The first person who communicated to Cowper the intelligence that 
the famous horseman was affording as much amusement to the public as 
he had formerly given to the little circles at Olney and Stocke, seems to 
have heen Mr Newton. It called forth the following reply. 

‘To THe Rey. Joun Newton, 
‘My DEAR FRIEND, April 22, 1785. 

‘ When I received your account of the great celebrity of John Gilpin, 
I felt myself both flattered and grieved. Being man, and having in my 
composition all the ingredients of which other men are made, and vanity 
among the rest, it pleased me to reflect that I was on a sudden become so fa- 
mous, and that all the world was busy enquiring after me: but the next mo- 
ment, recollecting my former self, and that thirteen years ago, as harmless 
as John’s history is I should not have written it, my spirits sank, and I was 
ashamed of my success. Your letter was followed the next post by one 
from Mr Unwin. You tell me that I am rivalled by Mrs Bellamy, and 
he that I have a competitor for fame not less formidable in the learn- 
ed pig. Alas! what is an author's popularity worth, in a world that can 
suffer a prostitute on one side, aud a pig on the other, to eclipse his 
brightest glories? I am, therefore, sufficiently humbled by these consi- 
derations, and unless I should hereafter be ordained to engross the public 
attention by means more magnificent than a song, am persuaded that I 
shall suffer no real detriment from their applause. I have produced 
many things under the influence of Despair, which Hope would not have 
permitted to spring. But if the soil of that melancholy, in which I have 
walked so long, has thrown up here and there an unprofitable fungus, it 
is well, at least, that it is not chargeable with having brought forth poison. 
Like you, I see, or think I can see, that Gilpin may have his use. Causes, 
in appearance trivial, produce often the most beneficial consequences, and 
perhaps my volumes may now travel to a distance, which, if they had not 
been ushered into the world by that notable horseman, they would never 
have reached. Our temper differs somewhat from that of the ancient 
Jews. They would neither dance nor weep. We indeed weep not, if a 
man mourn unto us, but I must needs say, that if he pipe we seem dis- 
posed to dance with the greatest alacrity. 


‘ Yours, WG. 


No portion of Cowper’s domestic history has furnished so 
much matter for discussion among his biographers as his con- 
nexion with Lady Austin. We have already remarked how com- 
pletely the surpassing excellence of his letters has rendered every 
particularity of his private life a matter of interest; and how 
many a reader, who has never perused, or slightly relished, the 
poetry on which his fame first rested, has pored with delight over 
the little domestic novel of his friendships, occupations, and 
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homely adventures—Cowper’s own narration of the events contain- 
ing nearly all we know about them, together with the slight addition 
of gossip which Hayley’s intrinsic industry enabled him to pick 
up. Led at first by family circumstances into the neighbourhood 
of Olney, Lady Austin was induced, by the attraction she found 
in Cowper’s and Mrs Unwin’s society, to desert that of all the 
world besides, and fix her abode next door to that of the two 
recluses, in the house which Mr Newton had occupied before. 
With them she lived for two years in daily and close association. 
Their friendship, however, was interrupted by one quarrel at 
least, of which Cowper gives only a short account, by no means 
so explanatory as his anecdote-loving master could desire. And 
this intimacy, happy as it seemed, was broken off as suddenly as 
it was formed. Cowper himself, in a letter to Lady Hesketh, 
avoided all mention of the immediate cause, and merely hints, 
that the attentions which Lady Austin required from her neigh- 
bours began to be irksome to one whose time was so occupied by 
composition, that she took offence at the neglect, and vanished as 
she had appeared, 


‘ Like the lost Pleiad, seen no more below.’ 


Upon this short text the commentators have founded many 
and very opposite theories. Most seem to agree in one point 
only,—that the immediate cause of the separation was jealousy on 
the part of Mrs Unwin, who could not bear to see the control 
she had so long exercised over the heart and mind of Cowper 
shared in any degree by another. If so, there is nothing unna- 
tural or very blameable in her conduct. ‘There are many degrees 
of jealousy, from the basest of passions to the most natural im- 
pulse of the heart ; and to expect that she who had for years de- 
voted her life, her affections, and her health, to one blind object, 
and nursed for years a patient who repaid her love at that time 
with a distorted hatred—for such is one of Cowper’s observa- 
tions when under the influences of his malady—could sit by and 
see him, day by day, more and more engrossed with a new and 
fascinating acquaintance, is to imagine her an angel, and not a 
woman. Mr Thomas Taylor affirms positively, that there was 
an engagement of marriage between Cowper and Mrs Unwin, 
the fulfilment of which was only delayed in consequence of the 
return of his illness, ‘This Southey absolutely denies, and holds, 
himself, that jealousy and love were quite out of the case, and 
that Lady Austin grew tiresome ; a solution which seems hardly 
to accord with the abrupt nature of the quarrel, the reconcilia- 
tion, and the final separation. Mr Taylor’s certainly seems a 
very improbable story. If any such engagement did subsist be- 
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tween a man of fifty and a lady ten years older, what reason 
could there be for its non-fulfillment ? It must have been formed 
under the full knowledge that Cowper’s mind had been subject 
to disturbance, and at this time (1784), he had been six years 
comparatively well. Alexander Knox, in one of his letters to Dr 
Jebb, mentions that he considered Lady Austin as ‘an artful 
* woman,’ and that Cowper was well rid of her. Dr Memes, on 
the other hand, and the assertion is an odd one, coming from one 
of the most evangelical of the poet’s biographers, gallantly de- 
fends the discarded lady, thinks Mrs Unwin’s conduct wholly 
unjustifiable, and accuses Cowper himself of having, most 
thoughtlessly, practised on Lady Austin’s affections. 

We return from these deductions of modern critics to Hayley’s 
account, who had certainly the advantage of having conversed 
on the subject with one at least of the parties concerned. He 
gently hints at Mrs Unwin’s jealousy ; but adds, moreover, from 
Lady Austin’s own account, that this lady had imagined herself to 
have made some progress in Cowper's affections, until they had 
acquired a tenderer cast than those implied in the epithet of 
‘ sister Anne,’ with which he so playfully invested her; that her 
illusion was only broken at last by the receipt of that letter from 
Cowper, which occasioned the dissolution of her friendship,— 
which, in her immediate mortification, she had destroyed. We 
confess, notwithstanding Dr Southey’s magisterial decision, that 
‘love in Lady Austin’s case was out of the question—jealousy 
* equally so in Mrs Unwin’s,’ we think Hayley’s version of 
the story the most probable in itself of all. What Southey can 
mean by denying the probability of a lady’s falling in love with 
Cowper at the age of fifty we cannot understand. ”No combina- 
tion of qualities ‘could be more dangerously framed to entrap the 
heart of a close associate than his. The poetical talent, the un- 
rivalled faney, that could extract delightful imagery from the 
commonest occurrences of social life, the peculiar aptitude for 
the conversational lounge of the garden-walk and the lady’s bower, 
together with that most irresistible of compounds, the union of 
pathos and humour, and the strange contrast that existed be- 
tween his melancholy and his playfulness—even those peculiari- 
ties of situation to which Southey adverts as rendering such love 
improbable, appears to us to point to the very opposite conclu- 
sion. ‘They made him more dangerous, because they put those 
who were in his daily society off their guard. ‘The assistance 
and consolation which he seemed to require are not rendered 
without peril ; and the employment of a ministering angel is one 
which it has always required some steadiness, both of head and 
heart, to fulfil with impunity, especially where the patient is so 
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single-hearted, so unsuspicious, so free from every point of vanity 

a design as Cowper. 

To us the singular part of this account is not the cireumstance 
itself, but that Lady Austin should ever have confessed it. Is 
it probable that she could have made so humiliating an avowal 
at any distance of time and place, and that to Hayley, the prince 
of all literary coxcombs? Lady Austin died while Hay ley’s 
work was in the press. Hed not this been so, some signal piece 
of retributive justice would perhaps have tanght him to respect 
the sage ¢ and ancient caution, * Qu’on ne doit | pas parler mal des 
* dames.’ * 

We have occupied our readers so long with the lady whom 
Hayley has celebrated, in strains which ask a new treatise on the 
bathos to illustrate them, her who 


‘ Sent the tired eagle in the sun to bask, 
And from the mind of Cowper called the task,’ 


that we have left ourselves but little space to comment on the 
other circumstances of the poet’s residence at Olney. Nothing 
shows more completely the superiority of mind over the material 
objects which hem it in, and the power of genius in transforming 
and embellishing all external circumstances, than the undying 
interest which attaches itself in the minds of thousands to that 
narrow and crazy tenement in a remote cpuntry town, and the 
two recluse beings who inhabited it together so long. Cowper's 
dwelling at Olney is pictured in our imaginations as a little para- 
dise of poetical retirement; we are conv ersant with all the domes- 
tic sights and scenes he so fondly enumerates, and its inmates 
and visitors are become familiar to many of us as household 
friends. 

‘ There were discomforts,’ says Southey, ‘ attending his situation in 
Olney which Cowper felt, though he seldom allowed himself to complain 
of them. Upon telling Mr Newton one winter that, owing to the state 


Perhaps some readers will be disposed to think the matter best 
Bapooed of by Mr Scott of Olney’s question, ‘ Who can be surprised 
‘ that two women should be continually in the society of one man, and 
‘not quarrel sooner or later?’ But, as Southey observes, Lady Hes- 
keth and Mrs Unwin were afterwards often and long in that man’s 
society, and never quarrelled. The history of Cowper’s ménage some- 
times reminds us of what Lord Orrery very untruly said of Swift, that 
his house was ‘ a constant seraglio of very virtuous women, who attend- 
¢ed him from morning till night with an awe and an assiduity that are 
‘ seldom paid even to the most powerful lovers, nay, not eyen to the 
‘ grand seignor himself,’ 
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of the weather, he and Mrs Unwin had not escaped into the fields more 
than three times since the autumn, he said, “ Man, a changeable creature 
in himself, seems to subsist best in a state of variety as his proper ele- 
ment; a melancholy man, at least, is apt to grow sadly weary of the same 
walks, and the same pales, and to find that the same scene will suggest 
the same thoughts continually.” This is a melancholy passage; but a 
blacker melancholy possessed him, when he described to the same friend 
his contentment in his situation, and the reason why he was contented. 
“Tam not shut up in the Bastile,” said he, “ there are no moats about my 
castle, no locks upon my gates of which I have not the key; but an 
invisible, uncontrollable agency—a local attachment—an inclination 
more forcible than I ever felt even to the place of my birth serves me for 
prison-walls, and for bounds which I cannot pass. In former years I 
have known sorrow, and before I had ever tasted of spiritual trouble. The 
effect was an abhorrence of the scene in which I had suffered so much, 
and a weariness of those objects which I had so long looked at with an 
eye of despondency and dejection. But it is otherwise with me now. 
The same cause subsisting, and in a much more powerful degree, fails to 
produce its natural effect. The very stones in the garden walls are my 
intimate acquaintance. I should miss almost the minutest object, and 
be disagreeably affected by its removal, and am persuaded, that were it 
possible I could leave this incommodious nook fora twelvemonth, I should 
return to it again with rapture, and be transported with the sight of 
objects which to all the world beside would be at least indifferent, some 
of them perhaps, such as the ragged thatch and the tottering walls of the 
neighbouring cottages, disgusting. But so it is; and it is so, because 
here is to be my abode, and because such is the appointment of him that 
placed me in it. 
Iste terrarum mihi preter omnes 
Angulus ridet. 

It is the place of all the world I love the most, not for any happiness it 
affords me, but because here I can be miserable with most convenience to 
myself, and with the least disturbance to others.’ ” 


Such, however, were not his feelings when he did revisit the 
spot, in one of his saddest moods of dejection, shortly after his 
removal, through Lady Hesketh’s kind and active exertions, to 
Weston. ‘ Once since we left Olney,’ he wrote to Mr Newton, 
‘ I had occasion to call at our old dwelling; and never did I see 

so forlorn and woful a’spectacle. Deserted of its inhabitants, 
‘ it seemed as if it could never be dwelt in for ever. ‘The cold- 
‘ ness of it, the dreariness and the dirt, made me think it no unapt 
‘ resemblance of a soul which God has forsaken. While he dwelt 
‘in it, and manifested himself there, he could create his own 
‘ accommodations, and give it occasionally the appearance of a 
‘ palace, but the moment he withdraws, and takes with him all 
‘ the furniture and embellishment of his graces, it becomes what 
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‘ it was before he entered it, the habitation of vermin, and the 
‘ image of desolation.’ 

These extracts represent the varying state of spirits which made 
Cowper’s strong attachment to local associations a source of plea- 
sure or of melancholy, according to the prevailing mood of his 
mind. Sometimes they mingled strangely with his dreary antici- 
pations of futurity. ‘1 was visited,’ he says in a letter to Tee- 
don, § with a horrible dream, in which I seemed to be taking a 
‘ final leave of my dwelling and every object with which I had 
‘ been familiar on the evening before my execution, I felt the 
* tenderest regret at the separation, and looked for something 
‘ durable to carry away with me as a memorial. The iron hasp 

of the garden door presenting itself, I was on the point of taking 

it away; but reflecting that the heat of the fire in which I was 

going to be tormented would fuse the metal, and that it would 

therefore only serve to increase my insupportable misery, I left 
‘it. I then awoke to all the horror with which the reality of 
‘ such circumstances would fill me.’ The imagination of Dante 
never conjured up so appalling a conception. 

From 1788 to 1795 Cowper resided at Weston—he came to 
that place amidst melancholy forebodings ; he left it in the most 
incurable dejection ; and although much of the intervening space 
was usefully and not unhappily employed, it presents on the 
whole a period to which the reader of his life turns with much 
less interest and satisfaction than that of his previous sojourn at 
Olney. The death of Mrs Unwin’s son at the commence- 
ment of this epoch deprived him of that friend with whom his 
intellect, fancy, and affection, most delighted in expanding 
themselves. Neither Mr Bagot, Hayley, nor Johnson, the 
principal male correspondents of his later years, fully supplied 
the place of Unwin, or appear to have called forth so successfully 
the resources of his wit and sensibility. And his letters to Mr 
Newton grew less and less frequent, and more devoted to one 
subject—that of his depression. It certainly appears as if the 
coldness between thesé two former intimates, which had arisen 
on the subject of Cowper’s going more into society, toward the 
close of his residence at Olney, never wholly wore away. Mr 
Newton was, we may conjecture, disappointed at the course 
which both the conduct and the malady of his friend had assum- 
ed—so different from the triumphant issue which he had long 
anticipated ; while Cowper, conscious at once that his life and 
occupations, however innocent, were not those which in his early 
days of zeal he had deemed characteristic of a converted man, and 
yet that they furnished the only palliation of his mental suffer- 
ings, naturally found little pleasure in intercourse with one who 
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had nourished his former enthusiasm and openly disapproved of 
parts of his later conduct. His literary employments too were 
not of the same interesting character as before—the spirit for 
original composition had worn itself out, and translating Homer 
formed almost his only oceupation—pursued at first with ardour, 
afterwards with some lassitude and disquiet, and at last with that 
sort of mechanical perseverance with which a heavy task is got 
through by one whose heart is in other things. We are inclined 
to regret with Mr Grimshawe, though on other grounds, that 
the last years of his literary life were devoted to this ungrateful 
occupation. Perhaps, had he not been absorbed in so “great a 
labour, the talent and the wish for more congenial mental em- 
ployment might have returned as suddenly as they he ad arisen in 
the first instance. Whatever the merits of C owper’s translations 
may be, they are deficient in the one quality which above all 
others characterises Homer, and ought to belong to his transla- 
tors—sustained energy. Pope never flags—we do not mean that 
he may not become wearisome to the reader, but that the subject 
never appears to become wearisome to him. ‘The same buoy- 
ancy of versification, and the same vigorous flow of spirits, if we 
may use so bold a metaphor, seem to pervade the whole of his 
work, and in this respect at least he represents his author admi- 
rably, however he may have disfigured him in all besides. In 
Cowper, on the contrary, whatever may be the fire and the foree 
of particular passages, they are separ ated by weary tracts of unen- 
livened prose ; and there i is a languor and a kind of sluggishness 
which hangs over great part of his performance, than which no- 
thing can be conceived more es sentially anti- Homeric. 

The spirit of poetry in Cowper had indeed at this time taken 
the most melancholy of all directions. It appears nowhere so 
forcibly as in the dreary delineations of mental suffering of which 
his letters are so full, and in a few of those ballads and minor 
pieces which are learnt and cherished by many to whom the Task 
and the satires are unknown. ‘The verses ‘to Mary’ were 
Cowper’s last original composition at Weston. ‘These are per- 
haps become familiar to every heart, but there are perhaps com- 
paratively few acquainted with the last of all his ballads * The 
* Outeast,’ which was the work of the later and still gloomier 
period of his career. It is founded on a melancholy subject, 
the story in Anson’s voyage of the loss of a shipmate who had 
fallen overboard in a storm, and consists in a comparison between 
the fate of that unhappy man and that of the poet himself, aban- 
doned, as he believed, to the tempests of spiritual despair. 

‘ For misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another's case.’ 
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A comparison forcibly suggests itself between this little poem 
and the verses of Byron on his thirty-sixth birth-day, the last 
which he, too, ever wrote, and which sum up so mournfully the 
weariness, disgust, and disappointment of a feverish life. No two 
men could be more w idely different in life, in temper, and in the 
character of their writings ; but both were children of Genius, in 
whom that doubtful gift was characterised by a more than ordi- 
nary share of its evil accompaniments, by susceptibility, amount- 
ing in the one case to madness, in the other, perhaps, more closely 
allied to it than the world’s judgment would have allowed. 

From the time of Cowper's quitting Weston until his death, 
six lingering years elapsed, during which his gloom was rarely 
enlivened by one passing ray of his former cheerfulness, The 
only topics on which the mind dwells with satisfaction in tracing 
these concluding pages of his annals, are furnished by the un- 
wearied attention and zealous friendship of those who tended him 
throughout, during his captivity on earth. It seems, as we have 
somewhere seen it observed, as if Providence had in a marked 
manner tempered the afflictions with which this good man was 
visited, by raising up for him in succession, whenever his recur- 
ring necessities required it, friends who were willing to devote 
life, health, and fortune to his support and comfort. But there 
must have been something peculiarly attractive in the character 
of Cowper himself, to have inspired such devoted attachment in 
persons whom none of the ordinary ties of blood or connexion 
had drawn to his side. ‘The Unwins, Newton, Lady Hesketh, 
Hayley, Johnson, Miss Peroune seem all, at different times of 
his life, to have made him the principal object of their thoughts, 
some of them to the exclusion of almost every other care and 
avocation. Such disinterested love forms indeed a bright page 
in human nature, more especially when it is remembered how 
little encouragement was afforded to Cowper’s nurses by the cha- 

racter of his malady, the shades of which grew deeper and deeper 
as life approached its termination. Among his religious friends 
and admirers, many perhaps flattered themselves to ‘the last that 
some signal and visible change for the better would manifest 
itself in his condition, if it were only for a short space, previous to 
his dissolution. They could not believe that any one who had been 
once so strikingly visited by Divine Grace, would be suffered to 
depart this life not only without assurance, but in apparent de- 
spair; but they too were disappointed. Up to the last moment 
when it could be perceived that his spirit retained its conscious- 
ness, it still laboured under its miserable delusion. The death of 
most good men, if natural and quiet, not only is, but appears a 
gradual transition, They pass from a lively hope, if not from a 
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confident anticipation, into the reality to which they have aspi- 
red. But he, having laid down to sleep in the valley of the 
shadow of death, awoke, we trust, at once, to the dawning of a 
glorious immortality. It is seldom profitable, seldom even safe, 
to exercise our fancy in imagining the sensations of the disembo- 
died spirit at the moment of its escape; but we are surely not 
trespassing on the bounds which a due reverence for things above 
us imposes on our imagination, when we suffer ourselves to con- 
template the ecstacy of a released prisoner thus emerging at once, 
without delay or gradation, from ‘ darkness that could be felt,’ 
into the full blaze of everlasting light. 

But Cowper’s singular history must not be laid down without 
some passing attention to the moral of the tale, however obvious 
and trite it may appear. Although very few of his readers are 
perhaps exposed to the peculiar dangers to which genius such as 
his subjects its possessor, yet something of the temperament of 
genius falls to the lot of many who have little share ofits brilliancy. 
The nervous timidity, the restless and excitable nature, the love 
of change combined with a tendency to mental indolence, which 
seem to have characterised Cowper from the beginning, are qua- 
lities of no rare occurrence in more ordinary men, Such men 
cannot be too strongly impressed with the conviction, that if their 
lot has imposed upon them the necessity of study and vigorous 
exertion in the line of life in which they are placed, they are most 
fortunately situated, not only for the developement of their men- 
tal faculties, but for the warding off the worst evils which can 
afflict humanity. While those who are not so circumstanced ex- 
ternally should be warned to make betimes such a necessity for 
themselves, and to devote themselves sternly against their natural 
bent, to some course of active employment, Above all, the desire 
which haunts such minds of withdrawing from public life, and 
seeking a visionary happiness in obscurity, should be ever resisted 
to the uttermost. 

* Never indulge it’ (the morbid wish to retire from active life), 
said one of the gentlest, as well as acutest, judges of human cha- 
racter, ‘ it is the most fatal of all delusions: the sad delusion by 
‘which Cowper was wrecked. Our happiness depends not upon 
‘ torpor, not upon sentimentality, but upon the due exercise of our 
‘ various faculties : it is not acquired by sighing for wretchedness 
‘and shunning the wretched, but by vigorously discharging our 
‘duty to society. Remember what Bacon says, that * in this 
‘ theatre of man’s life, God and angels only should be lookers- 
on.” .... If Cowper had attended to Bacon’s admonition, that 
*‘ torpid minds cannot engage too soon in active life, but that 
sensibility should stand back until it has passed the meridian of 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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¢ years,” instead of being one of the most wretched, he might have 
‘been one of the most happy of men.’—( Mackhintosh’s Memoirs, 
vol. i., p. 157.) At the time when he made this remark, Sir 
James Mackintosh was not, perhaps, able to estimate Cowper's 
character in all its bearings: much of his history, which has since 
found i its way to the li; cht, was then unknown to the public. It 
is, therefore, prob able that he was not aware of the full extent of 
the poet’ s constitutional malady, and attributed more power to his 
will over his mental state than it in fact possessed. But if no 
exertions on his own part could have rendered the born hypochon- 
driac one of the ‘ happiest of men,’ they might, at least, have 
averted many of the worst effects of his mortal disease. ‘There 
are exceptions to every such general assertion, but we believe it 
may safely be said, thi it of two men, in both of whom Nature has 
implanted the same nervous tendency to melancholy, if the one 
be thrown into active life, and the latter abandoned to retirement, 
the chances are, that the first finds his disorder mitigated through 
life, its recurrence sometimes delayed, and sometimes, perhaps, 
wholly averted, by the occupation of his thoughts on shen sub- 
jects: the latter falls continu: uly from bad to worse, and dies, as 
‘Cowper died, in incurable despondency. 

There is, say some of Cowper’s biographers, ‘ cruelty’ in 
condemning a man so morbidly timorous for shrinking in the 
early period of his life from the labour and the public exhibition 
required by the eval profession which he had embraced. Yet 
had he seriously devoted to the studies of that profession the 
years w! hich, by his own confession, he wasted in absolute and 
pernicious idleness—neither turning the present to any advan- 
tage, nor preparing himself in any way to meet the future—he 
would probably have acquired sufficient strength of nerve, if not 
to attain eminence at the bar, at least to perform the duties of 
the quiet ¢ und unlaborious office of which the mere offer threw 
him into a state of madness. English literature might perhaps 
have lost a poet, but society wo uld have gained an amiable and 
accomplished member. And Religion, instead of the doubtful 
triumph which she has obtained in the celebrity of this distin- 
guished but unhappy man, whose every excitement and aberra- 
tion have been magnified by one party into manifestations of 
divine grace, and used by another as pretexts for holding reli- 
gion herself up as an ol bject of terror or derision, would have 
made the more solid conquest of a mind naturally susceptible 
of devout impressions ; its susceptibility chastened by moral 
training, and its energies directed towards solid instead of vision- 
ary objects. 
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Art. LV.—1. Correspondence relating to the Slave Trade. Classes 
A. and B. presented to Parliament, 1833, 4, and 5. 
2. Leonard's Voyage to Western Africa, 1833, 


Fe some years past little has appeared in this Journal on 

a subject to which more perhaps than to any other it had 
been peculiarly devoted, and on which the labours of some of 
its best and greatest contributors were employed—we mean the 
African Slave Trade. We watched with most anxious atten- 
tion, and detailed with exactness every step of progress towards 
the great and noble end of its suppression, and while opinion 
was yet unstable in this country upon the subject, this Journal 
laboured not more to show the dreadful and heartrending atro- 
cities connected with the traflic through all its stages, than the 
violation which its existence in any shape offered to the prin- 
ciples of justice, humanity, and religion. All such appeals 
either to reason or feeling have in this country been for many 
years unnecessary. ‘The advocates for the trade have not been 
more numerous or more considerable than the advocates for 
murder, robbery, piracy, and the like, amongst which crimes it 
has taken its stand, not only by statute law, but what is of far 
more importance, in public opizion. The number of these advo- 
cates, as in the other cases, is of course confined to the few who 
profit by the crimes they uphold, and there is evidence down to 
the present time to show that some English capital at the Havan- 
nah, at Gibraltar, in London, and in Africa, is still engaged in pro- 
moting the nefarious traffic. This, however, does not prove what 
foreign powers have been disposed to assert—an indifference on 
the part of the British public; it only proves what every one 
knew, that there are men, who, for the sake of lucre, will place 
themselves under the ban of society, and violate every ordinance 
of God and man. 

The task which we should most gladly have imposed on our- 
selves, during the last few years when we have been silent on the 
subject, would have been to have related the progress which the 
great cause of the abolition was making in foreign countries, and 
the successful efforts of our diplomatists in negotiating treaties 
for the combined suppression of the trade; and still more, in 
wringing from the indolence and bad faith of ¢ hollow states,’ the 
fulfilment of such treaties when made. 

But alas! the growth of right opinion has been in most coun- 
tries so slow as scarcely to be perceptible, and though the 
voluminous parliamentary papers show both that our efforts have 
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not been wanting, and that they have been judiciously directed 
and earnestly enforced, yet, to the shame of civilized and Christian 
nations, our official reports speak of nothing but deceitful promises, 
broken treaties, dishonest bargains, and a resolute determination 
to inflict no punishment for what they have admitted to be a 
crime, or a still more shameful connivance with the commission 
of it. 

Two classes of papers are each year presented to Parliament ; 
one containing the correspondence between the Foreign Office and 
the commissioners in different parts of the world, who are ap- 
pointed, under treaties, to judge conjointly with foreign commis- 
sioners in the cases of captured slave ships; the other, the 
correspondence between the Foreign Office and our diplomatic 
agents at the courts of Europe and America, with details of the 
exertions made by them at their respective posts to induce foreign 
Governments either to enter into more effective arrangements, or 
to keep with better faith those already made. It is impossible to 
read these papers and mark our numerous and unceasing efforts 
for years past to make foreign powers adopt such views of the 
trade as are alone consistent with justice and humanity; to con- 
sider the variety of inducements which have been held out to 
them sincerely to concur in its suppression; the sacrifices we have 
ourselves made to that end, and the enormous expense we annuall 
incur, for it; to observe the ingenuity and resource with which 
evasions of our treaties have been counteracted and prevented, 
and the promptness and zeal with which, through our agents by 
sea and land, every arrangement that can be effected is turned to 
instant advantage—it is impossible we say to look at all this with- 
out a feeling of admiration at the perseverance, the single-minded- 
ness, and the ability with which, in accordance with the spirit of 
the age and the dictates of humanity, our various Governments, 
in a nobler rivalry than that of party, have emulated each other in 
advancing this great and arduous task. Especially may this be 
said of them during the last few years, and far more is credit due 
to them on that account, because, as public men existing by po- 
pular favour, they have yet been labouring in a cause no longer 
admitting of brilliant success, and in a field which some of our 
greatest men have exhausted of its glory, leaving only to their 
successors the unostentatious office of completing what it has con- 
ferred immortality on them to have undertaken. Their exertions, 
however, are not lost. They stand recorded in the state papers of 
this country, and when party distinctions and personal Ceeies 
are reduced to their native insignificance, and our schemes of 
policy are no longer viewed through the distorting medium of 
passion, all that England has done and suffered to stop the deso- 
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lation of Africa, and to mitigate the sufferings of her unfortu- 
nate natives ;—to arouse other countries to the same desires, and 
to similar exertions, and to wipe off from herself as a Christian 
nation the foul reproach and stain of slavery itself, will stand as 
the proudest monument to the spirit of the age, and the enlight- 
ened statesmen who have administered to it. We say this advi- 
sedly, but without deeming it necessary to refer to the want of 
success, which, as regards the Foreign Slave Trade, has for the 
most part attended our exertions. It may have been quite true, 
in the words of the Congress at Verona, that the trade gained in 
activity what it lost in extent, and assumed a more odious and 
dreadful character, from the nature of the means to which those 
who carry it on were compelled to have recourse. But such exer- 
tions as ours in such a cause depend not for their merit on suc- 
cess. Our merit is faithfully to fhave done our duty by God and 
man, undaunted by difficulties, and unswayed by interest, and of 
this all the scoffs and sneers of selfish men cannot deprive us. 

We wonder, indeed, whether those persons who are ever taunting 
the Government with its want of success in this matter with foreign 
powers, have ever considered what the difficulties are in the way 
of success, seeing that those powers have an interest in the trade, 
and that they do not recognise the principles or the feelings on 
which we ground our appeals to them. Have they forgotten what 
efforts were necessary in this country to effect the abolition of our 
slave trade—how long they were persisted in, and with what diffi- 
culty they were successful ? Have they thought of those great 
men who made these exertions, who laboured incessantly to teach 
their country to prefer her duty to her interest, who threw their 
hearts, and minds, and lives, and fortunes into the cause ; and for 
years and years, ‘ guided by faith and matchless fortitude,’ waged 
unequal war with the most powerful interests and the most stub- 
born prejudices ? And how short a time has elapsed since complete 
success has crowned their efforts? Did not the beginning of this 
century witness the avowed hostility of their opponents ?—and 
at the end of the last were not the abolitionists called levellers 
and anarchists? Let us take, as an instance, Boswell, a man 
probably not behind the current humanity of his age, who, after 
condemning the wild and dangerous attempt of abolishing the 
slave trade, ascribing the advocacy of it to a love either of tem- 
porary popularity or of general mischief, then, in his imbecile 
enthusiasm, thanks God that there was a House of Lords wise 
and independent enough to stand up for a traffic which God had 
sanctioned and man continued. (Boswell’s Life of Johnson, vii. 
p- 23. 1835.) 

If, then, such persevering efforts, so long continued, were in this 
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country necessary to effect the abolition of our slave trade, let us 
not wonder at the small progress which the cause may hitherto 
have made in foreign countries ; but neither let us be disheartened; 

let us rather take courage from the example, and proceed ever 
with the conviction that the holy cause of mercy and justice to 
our fellow-creatures, if pursued with sincerity and zeal, cannot 
fail ultimately of being successful. In each country of Europe, 
in proportion as its forms of government and institutions shall 
suffer the developement of the moral and intellectual powers 
within it (and to that state all are tending), there will arise 
minds capable of seeing and understanding the obligations of re- 
ligion, of justice, and of humanity,—and daring to uphold them 
against the prejudices of the ignorant, the calumnies of detractors, 
and the low and paltry interests of the selfish and the worldly. 

It is in vain that we have looked to kings. They have professed, 

and they have called God to witness their professions ; they have 
made treaties in the name of the Trinity—they have exhausted 
the vocabulary of their languages in reproachful terms upon the 
hellish traffic which they swore to abolish—they have issued their 
alvaras, and their cedulas, and their ordonnances without end ; but 
the events of twenty years have proved that they have taken no 
one step to give effect to their professions ; ; that they have acted in 
all instances without honour, and in many without honesty. Not 
one negro the less has, through their exertions, left the shores of 
Africa—not the slightest discouragement has been offered to their 
subjects to inv esting capital in the traffic ; and on many occasions, 
to their infamy be it said, the clearest connivance on the part of 
their agents has been exposed by us and protected by them. We 
therefore put not any longer our trust in princes; we must look else- 

where for effecting this and every important international object. 
We must look to the sympathy of enlightened men as they shall 
arise in different countries, and still more to that universal craving 
after better government, which forces such men into their natural 
eminence, making ‘ supremacy of merit the sole means and broad 
‘ highway to power.’ When such men do attain to power, let us 
not be wi anting to ourselves and to the righteous cause which we 
uphold, and our efforts will be crowned with success. In these 
anticipations we trust that we shall show in the sequel that there 
is nothing chimerical or enthusiastic. 

We propose to lay before our readers as shortly as possible the 
state of the engagements between ourselves and foreign powers 
for the abolition of the slave trade. With respect to the actual 
state of the trade till within a short time, nothing we fear could 
be worse ; no exaggeration could heighten the horrors and atroci- 
ties connected with it, In no record of the most savage and tru- 
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culent nations that ever fattened upon human flesh, have there 
been instances of such remorseless cruelty as are exhibited in 
every account which reaches us of the slave traders, And this 
has been suffered to exist by kings and governors, who hold 
themselves accountable to God for their actions, in order that 
some handful of their subjects may obtain a due per centage on 
the capital which they have criminally invested in the traffic, or 
in the labours of its victims. It is not our purpose to dwell upon 
these horrors in their detail ; interest and compassion are sufli- 
ciently awakened in this country on the subject not to need such 
stimulants ; it is a more agreeable task to describe what has. been 
effected towards the suppression of them. Before, however, we 
treat in detail the conduct of different nations, it may be men- 
tioned that the African slave trade has not at this moment a legal 
existence in any part of the civilized world. 

With respect to the co-operation of France, the most powerful 
nation which has permitted the continuance of the slave trade, 
and whose participation in it has been attended with the worst 
consequences—all that is real and effective--all that really lets 
in light upon our hopes, dates from three years ago. If we allude 
to former periods of our negotiations with this power, to that one 
especially, the most favourable for the extinction of the trade, 
and the most fruitless in any steps to accomplish it, the period 
of 1814 and 1815, when we might have commanded where we 
now have to persuade, it is not with the view of drawing any 
invidious distinction between this or that government. Whe- 
ther there was remissness, whether a great and noble object was 
postponed to others of less importance, or whether there were 
insurmountable obstacles, it would be out of all time and place 
here to enquire. Our opinion as to the consequences of the 
arrangements then made stands upon record, backed as it was 
by that of every sincere and earnest advocate for the abolition, 
and above all others, of Romilly, one of the greatest men who 
ever enlisted the capacities of heart and mind in the cause of 
humanity. All that we would maintain is, that there was not 
one prediction of evil consequences that time did not fully 
verify. After the peace, the French trade that for twenty 
years had ceased, did start instantly into life, and unfettered 
and unchecked by any real efforts on the part of the French 
Government, throve and flourished from that time forward ; fresh 
‘apital was yearly embarked in it, powerful interests connected 
with it sprung up, ships were openly equipped in the ports of 
France, and the wretched princes of the expelled dynasty, in be- 
traying the liberties of their own country, failed not to violate 
their promises to others, and by delays and subterfuges evaded 
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the fulfilment of their engagements. It was in vain, moreover, 
that we made treaties with other powers, imperfect as they have 
always been; for the guilty slaver ever found a secure refuge under 
the flag of France. Our Government was not remiss; urgent 
and reproachful remonstrances were made from time to time; some 
seeming good was effected, such as vehement denunciations against 
the inhuman traffic, the enactment also of penal laws against all 
participators in it, and engagements to send cruisers to watch 
the coasts of Africa ; but to how little purpose all these steps were 
taken, the following extracts from Mr Leonard’s voyages will 
show. The writer was an officer on board the flag ship on the 
African station during three years, and has given a most lively 
and interesting description of all that occurs in that part of the 
world connected with the suppression of the traffic and the libera- 
tion of its victims. ‘ During the month of October last (1830), 
‘ His Majesty’s brig Black Joke boarded five French vessels, with 
* 1622 slaves on board, from the river Bonny alone; and in the 
‘month of November following there were ten French vessels 
‘ lying in the Old Calabar river, ready to take slaves on board, 
‘ the smallest of which would embark 400. She could not de- 
‘tain one of them. Indeed, had her officer strictly attended to 
‘ the letter, or even the spirit of our feeble treaty with France 
‘ (than which nothing requires a more strict revision), he must 
‘have known that io was not permitted even to board any 
‘ vessel under French colours. So complete is the immunity of 
‘ slave vessels sailing under this flag owing to the disability under 
‘ which our ships of war labour, and the perfect idleness and inac- 
‘ tivity of the Gallic squadron, that before long there is not a 
* doubt that the tri-color will be the only flag employed to carry 
‘ on the slave trade, unless France is forced to grant the right of 
‘ search, and the right to capture all vessels under her flag fitted 
‘ for the reception of slaves, or having slaves actually on board. 
—Pp. 150, 151. 

Such was the state of things when the I'rench thrust out their 
reigning monarch and his family ; and not the least among the 
good effects of the change has been the different conduct since 
pursued by their government with respect to the slave trade. 
We failed not to take advantage of a strong expression of public 
opinion upon the subject; and while the joy of their own eman- 
cipation was yet in their hearts, we obtained the first important 
concessions from them, for the release of Africa from its afflicting 
scourge. Ont the 4th of March 1831, a law was passed, render- 
ing the trade, and all preparation for the trade, and ali conniv- 
ance or connexion with it, in the highest degree criminal ; and in 
the same year Lord Granville prevailed on M. Sebastiani to 
sign a convention, in which the mutual right of search by the 
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ships of war of each nation, so long desired, was at length agreed 
upon, This was all that could be then obtained, and we deter- 
mined, as we have never failed to do, upon the least concession 
from other powers, to turn it instantly to the best account in the 
suppression of the traffic. Admiral Warren, than whom a braver 
and more intelligent officer, or a kinder hearted man, could not 
have been chosen, was sent to the African station to give effect 
to the convention. But it was defective in the two points in 
which all our engagements with foreign powers had been defec- 
tive, viz. in not authorizing the capture of vessels fitted up for 
the reception of slaves ; and secondly, in not requiring peremp- 
torily the demolition of the condemned vessels. ‘The importance 
of the latter provision is, to ensure their not falling again into the 
hands of the traders ; which being built purposely for the traffic, 
our commissioners state ‘ they never fail to do.’ ‘The necessity for 
the first provision is seen from this, that, as the wretched vic- 
tims of avarice and cruelty are kept on shore till the whole cargo 
is completed, and then, during a fog, or when the wind is favour- 
able, packed at once on board the vessel, which instantly makes 
sail, it follows that the number of ships stopped with slaves on 
hoard is trifling, not one in twenty, comparatively with those that 
are found with every sign of preparation for receiving their cargo. 
These signs are invariable and not to be mistaken. The hatches 
have open gratings; there is also a regular succession of bulk 
heads or divisions in the hold, spare planks for making a second 
(or slave) deck, a stock of shackles and handcuffs, an excessive 
supply of water, mess tubs, boilers, and provisions. No state. 
ment or report has ever been made on the subject of the slave 
trade, since we have attempted to suppress it, that has not dwelt 
upon the absolute necessity of inserting the Equipment Article, 
as it has been called, in our treaties with other powers ; every 
other provision, it has constantly been said, without that would 
be futile. ‘The works of impartial travellers, the reports of our 
naval officers, and of the British commissioners on the coast of 
Africa and elsewhere, all dwell on this one article as the ef- 
fectual step towards the final suppression of the trade. The 
want of this provision had moreover led to the horrible practice 
often mentioned, of throwing the slaves overboard during a chase. 
Our exertions were therefore renewed in France, and this time 
we had to deal with one of the most enlightened statesmen that 
France has ever produced, and with yet higher qualities than are 
often met with in her public men. M. de Broglie, who owed 
much of the brilliancy of his early life to his efforts in the cause 
of the abolition, signed with Lord Granville in 1833 a supple- 
mentary convention, agreeing in full and express terms, and with 
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specified particulars, to the capture of vessels fitted up for the 
trade, and making the existence of such preparations in all re- 
spects equivalent to being engaged in the trade, and having slaves 
on board. In addition to this, the important clause of breaking 
up the slave vessels before sale was also conceded. ‘The two 
countries, moreover, engage to use their best endeavours, and mu- 
tually to aid each other, in inducing all the maritime powers to 
agree to the terms of their conventions ; and in this, France ap- 
ears, by the correspondence laid before Parliament last year, to 
how acted with good faith. 

We shall now set before our readers very briefly the result of 
the combined efforts to this end made by our government with 
that of France. In doing this, it will be necessary to allude to the 
actual state of our relations with other powers, and the steps they 
may have taken, up to this time, to suppress the slave traffic carried 
on under their respective flags, in consequence of their treaties and 
engagements with England. For, be it observed, not one nation 
in Europe has originated a single measure for the suppression of 
the slave trade, 

Antecedently to the conventions with France, we had treaties 
with Brazil, the Netherlands, Sweden, Portugal, and Spain ; 
and their provisions are in some respects more effective, as in 
the establishment of mixed commissions on the spot; whereas 
by the French convention, captured vessels are to be delivered 
over to the jurisdiction of the power under whose flag they 
were sailing. ‘The Equipment articles were contained in our 
treaties with the Netherlands and Sweden, and with no other 
countries. ‘The breaking up of the prizes before sale was in no 
treaty or agreement we had ever entered into. All, therefore, 
that was necessary for us to do, was to urge those countries 
to agree with France to the whole of the conventions, and with 
us to such parts as were not already contained in our treaties 
with them. To all the other powers of Europe, and to the 
United States, France and England conjointly have made the 
‘strongest representations on the subject, and urged them by 
every consideration of justice, humanity, and policy, to make a 
combined and simultaneous effort for at once annihilating what 
they themselves had, twenty years before, denounced as the 
curse of Africa and the disgrace of Europe. It appears, ac- 
cordingly, by the papers laid before Parliament, that instruc- 
tions to this effect were sent to our ministers in Denmark, 
Sardinia, Austria, Prussia, Russia, Naples, and the United 
States. Orders were also sent at the same time to our minister 
at Buenos Ayres, to induce the government there, as well as the 
Monte Videan authorities, to enter into an effective treaty for the 
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abolition of the trade. Lord Palmerston’s despatch calls upon 
the former to fulfil in good faith the compacts to that effect 
entered into with Great Britain in the year 1825; and he forcibly 
points out to the latter, the deep disgrace to which the Uruguay 
Republic will be exposed, if their flag be found to protect this 
barbarous and disgraceful traffic. 

We will begin with those countries with whom we had no 
antecedent agreement on the subject. 

Denmark.—It should always be mentioned to the credit of 
this power, that the first edict levelled by it against the slave 
trade, and expressly in consideration of its nature and of the 
circumstances attending it, was dated so far back as the year 1792. 
This was being considerably in advance of public feeling and 
opinion in Europe, not to say England. For the last three or 
four years, the parliamentary papers show little correspondence 
with this country on the subject of the slave trade with Africa. 
Slaving vessels, it appears, touch at the island of St Thomas, 
one of the Virgin islands in the possession of the Danes, and mer- 
chants resident in that island seem to have some share or interest 
in their enterprises. ‘The Danish government, though promis- 
ing to repress all criminal participation on the part of its own sub- 
jects, is unable to prevent vessels from touching at the free port 
of St Thomas ; and justly remarks, that the fault lies with those 
governments that sanction or tolerate the infamous trade, and fur- 
nish vessels engaged in it with papers which enable them to 
carry it on with impunity from our cruisers. On the 27th July, 
1834, the treaty of accession by the King of Denmark to the 
conventions between France and England was forwarded to this 
country. No better proof can be adduced of the sincerity and 
good faith of the Danish government in desiring to put a stop to 
the traffic. 

Sardinia.— This country also, to its credit, has readily ac- 
ceded to these conventions, and a treaty, giving effect to the 
same, was signed August 8th, 1834, in triplicate by the French, 
English, and Sardinian ministers, One article in that treaty, 
stipulating that Sardinian vessels; if captured, should be taken to 
Genoa, would have nullified the objects of the treaty, as far as 
humanity to the slaves is concerned. ‘The serious aggravation 
of their sufferings, from being carried even to Sierra Leone from 
the waters in which the vessels are ordinarily captured, is dwelt 
upon by all our commissioners and captains, and was one of the 
considerations that first led to our effecting an establishment at 
Fernando Po. By the time, therefore, the captured vessel ar- 
rived at Genoa, but a small remnatit of its wretched cargo (if 
taken with one on board) would have survived. Upon the nature 
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of this stipulation being represented to the Sardinian government, 
they, in the month of December following, agreed to an additional 
article, to the effect that Sardinian vessels captured by French 
and English cruisers, should be taken to the port or place to which 
English or French vessels, under similar circumstances, would have 
been conveyed. 

Austria.—To this power, as one of the parties signing the 
European denunciation of the slave trade in 1815, a requisi- 
tion was sent by Lord Palmerston that it should enter into a 
treaty, with stipulations corresponding to our conventions with 
France. ‘This requisition was only laid before Prince Metternich 
by our ambassador, and no answer appears by the papers before 
us to have been returned. In 1826, Austria published a decree 
giving freedom to every slave touching the Austrian soil, and 
rendering all direct or indirect participation in the traffic highly 
penal. We therefore expect that a readiness to co-operate with 
us for its complete extinction will not be wanting. 

Prussia, another party to the declarations of the Congresses 
at Vienna and Verona, was also invited. The invitation ap- 
pears to have been supported on our part with ability and 
earnestness, and to have been met with weak evasions on the 
other, which, from the character of the Prussian Government, 
we should not have expected. ‘The obligation is felt and ac- 
knowledged, of redeeming the solemn pledge given twenty years 
before by the King of Prussia, in common with those other 
sovereigns who then thought fit, in the name of God, to take 
upon themselves the protection of mankind. ‘Their words were 
these,—‘ that they are animated with the sincere desire of accom- 
‘ plishing the complete abolition of the slaye trade by all the 
* means at their disposal, and of acting in the employment of these 
‘means with all the zeal and perseverance which is due to so 
‘ great and noble a cause, and that this their solemn engagement 
‘can never be fulfilled until the period when complete success 
* shall have crowned their efforts.’ And yet, when it is proposed 
to one of these parties to agree with France and England to a 
mutual right of search, under certain strict conditions, an objection 
is made to the proposal; not, as one might expect, from the inter- 
ruption of their commerce or the vexatious delays to which their 
vessels might be exposed, but because they have no vessels at all 
navigating those waters. It is vain that Lord Palmerston 
points out that, for that very reason, national jealousy need in no 
way take alarm; that no inconvenience would be caused to Prus- 
sian subjects, and no interference with their interests; that the 
only effect would be, to prevent the slaving pirates from covering 
their criminal traffic sales the flag of Prussia, which they would 
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fraudulently assume, and which, from the absence of a Prussian 
navy, would afford them complete immunity. The correspond- 
ence was not completed, but M. Ancillon does not appear to have 
been disposed to yield. Prussia has done nothing for the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade but signing the empty dnuticatheens at the 
different Congresses. 

Russia.—The same remarks will apply to the correspondence 
with this power as to that with Prussia. After the accus- 
tomed eulogy of the Emperors Alexander and Nicholas, espe- 
cially for their humanity and good faith, (we suppose there 
are lithograph forms for these kept in the offices at St Peters- 
burgh), Count Nesselrode acknowledges the solemn obligation 
on the part of Russia to use every means in her power to aid the 
abolition of the slave trade, and yet demurs about the on/y means 
which the experience of years has shown to be effective. He 
thinks that a great step has been taken, by the mutual right of 
search agreed to by England and France; he admits that no in- 
convenience can result to Russian merchantmen, as they do not 
frequent the seas in question ; that no expense will be incurred 
by keeping a Russian squadron, as the cruisers of France and 
England will do all that is necessary; and as a result of the 
whole he declares that the Emperor his master is willing to take 
up the thread of the negotiations, as left by former Congresses, 
and to open fresh conferences for the purpose of seeking out the 
most effectual means of preventing the slave trade; or in other 
words, as Lord Palmerston justly says, in exposing this flimsy 
evasion of what good faith and justice require of them, of finding 
the best means of going backward instead of forward in the 
matter. The only effectual means of crushing this detestable 
traffic have been found out by experience, and as such were sub- 
mitted to Russia for her adoption. Lord Palmerston’s able re- 
monstrance on the conduct of the Russian Government, and his 
exposition of the want of straightforwardness, consistency, and 
good faith manifested by it, remain, according to the Parliament- 
ary papers, unanswered. ‘This is the only step Russia has ever 
been asked to take, to give effect to the engagements she made 
with the rest of Europe not to rest in her endeavours till the 
slave trade was no more. 

Naples.—A final answer had not been received from this 
power, but there was no willingness to accede to our wishes ; 
the same frivolous pretexts (for as far as reasons are concerned 
they tell the other way) were given, that Naples had no com- 
merce in those seas, and cannot afford to have cruisers; of course 
then, as Lord Palmerston answers, Neapolitan subjects can sus- 
tain no inconvenience or loss, and our cruisers can prevent the 
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outlaws of other nations from carrying on their crimes under 
shelter of the Neapolitan flag. 

The above four powers have, therefore, demurred in their ac- 
cession to the French and English conventions ; but having given 
their reasons for demurring, and those reasons being so frivolous 
and untenable, it is impossible that, if our representatives are not 
remiss, they can long withhold their consent to what their solemn 
engagements, as W ell as the commonest principles of justice and 
humanity , require of them; and that without any loss to their sub- 
jects, any expense to themselves, or any infraction of international 
principles. We have, howev er, to record one instance of positive 
refusal to our request of accession to these conventions, and that, 
we grieve to say, comes from the United States of America 
—the first nation that, by its statute law, branded the slave trade 
with the name of piracy. The conduct, moreover, of the Presi- 
dent does not appear to have been perfectly candid and ingenuous. 
There appears to have been delay in returning any answer, and 
when returned it seems to have been of an evasive character. In 
the month of August, 1833, the English and French ministers 
jointly sent in copies of the recent conventions, and requested the 
accession of the United States. At the end of March following, 
seven months afterwards, an answer is returned, which, though 
certainly not of a favourable character in other respects, yet brings 
so prominently into view, as the insuperable objection, that the 
mutual right of search of suspected vessels was to be extended to 
the shores of the United States, (though we permitted it to 
American cruisers off the coasts of our West Indian colonies), 
that Lord Palmerston was naturally led to suppose that the other 
objections were superable. He, therefore, though aware how 
much the whole efliciency of the agreement will be impaired, 
consents to wave that part of it, in accordance with the wishes of 
the President, and in the earnest hope that he will, in return, 
make some concessions of feeling or opinion to the wishes of 
England and France, and to the necessities of a great and holy 
cause. ‘The final answer, however, is, that under no condition, 
in no form, and with no restrictions, will the United States enter 
into any convention or treaty, or make combined efforts of any 
sort or kind, with other nations for the sup pression of the trade. 
We much mistake the state of public opinion in the United 
States if its government will not find itself under the necessity of 
changing this resolution. ‘The slave trade will henceforth, w« 
have little doubt, be carried on under that flag of freedom ; but 
as in no country, after our own, have such persevering efforts for 
its suppression been made, by men the most distinguished for 
goodne a“, W iadlom and elo wplience, as In the U ite d States, we 
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cannot believe that their flag will long be prostituted to such vile 
purposes; and either they must combine with other nations, or 
they must increase the number and efficiency of their naval forces 
on the coasts of Africa and elsewhere, and do their work single 
handed. We say this the more, because the motives which have 
actuated the Government of the United States in this refusal, 
clearly have reference to the words ‘ right of search.’ They will 
not choose to see that this is a mutual restricted right, effected by 
convention, strictly guarded by stipulations, for one definite ob- 
ject, and confined in its operations within narrow geographical 
limits ; a right, moreover, which England and France have ac- 
corded to each other without derogating from the national honour 
of either. If we are right in our conjecture of the motive, and 
there is evidence to support us, we must consider that the Pre- 
sident and his Ministers have been, in this instance, actuated by 
a narrow provincial jealousy, totally unworthy of a great and 
independent nation. 

With respect to the five powers with whom we had already 
formed treaties for the suppression of the trade, and to whom ap- 
plication has been made to form fresh treaties embodying the sti- 
pulations of the French Conventions, there is but little at present 
to say, with the exception of Spain. Concerning the negotiations 
with that country, we shall trouble our readers at some length. 

In Brazil, the Government has shown considerable desire to 
abolish the traffic, and given some evidence of their sincerity. 
Indeed there can be little doubt of their sincerity, as it depends 
less on humanity, than on the obvious policy of not increasing the 
negro population in the country. Unfortunately, they want the 
power to give effect to their intentions, and are, moreover, thwart- 
ed by the disgraceful way in which the trade is carried on under 
the Portuguese flag, the protection of which, by a barefaced and 
notorious connivance on the part of the Portuguese authorities in 
Africa, is obtained by any pirate who asks for it. The answer of 
the Brazilian Government is, that as soon as the Portuguese 
trade is stopped, there will be none carried on between Africa and 
Brazil. The Brazilian slave trade appears in fact to have stopped 
from the time it was declared piracy. ‘There is an appearance of 
wood faith in the matter, on the part of the Brazilian Government, 
that makes us think their consent will ultimately be obtained. 
l'rom the Netherlands and from Sweden no answer appears to 
have been received to the urgent request of the English Govern- 
ment, to aceede to the arrangements recently made between 
l'rance and England. With Portugal, the case stands thus: In 
1815, to speak the plain truth, we bought a treaty with her, by 
which we were to be suffered to effect the abolition of the trade 
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under her flag. There is only one thing more disgraceful to her 
than taking money for such a treaty, and that is the failing to 
fulfil its stipulations, and acting with general bad faith in carrying 
it into execution ;—and this she has done. By the treaty alluded 
to, the Portuguese slave trade was entirely abolished north of the 
equator ; a mutual right of search and a mixed Commission Court 
being agreed upon to give effect to the abolition. South of the equa- 
tor, the trade under the Portuguese flag was for a time to be per- 
mitted; but thatonly for the purpose of supplying the Transatlantic 
possessions of Portugal. The Government of Portugal, however, 
solemnly engaged to take every means within their power to effect 
the universal abolition, and ‘ to assimilate the legislation of Por- 
‘tugal on the subject as much as possible to that of England.’ 
Upon Portugal acknowledging the independence of Brazil, the 
Portuguese slave trade, by this treaty, became illicit south of the 
equator, as well as north, though the Portuguese flag did not 
come under the maritime police which watched over it north of 
the equator ; and it appears to be an omission in the treaty that it 
contained no stipulation to that effect. In 1826, the Portuguese 
Government admitted that the moment was come for putting a stop 
for ever to the inhuman traffic, and engaged to enter into a more 
binding treaty with Great Britain for destroying it in their own 
dominions, and to co-operate with her in extinguishing it in 
others. But neither in consequence of this engagement, which 
has never been acted upon, nor of the traffic becoming illicit 
every where by the law of Portugal, has it in any way diminish- 
ed; but, on the contrary, it has been carried on since that time to 
an extent which it never before attained. It has completely frus- 
trated all the endeavours of the Brazilian Government, to check 
the importation of negroes into their territory, and has received 
the most open and shameful toleration and even support from the 
Portuguese authorities on the coast of Africa. Lord Palmerston, 
last year, appears to have forwarded to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment a detail of the arrangements by which alone it will be prac- 
ticable to abolish the slave trade, and requires that a treaty should 
be made to give effect to such arrangements. Before an answer 
is received, he has occasion to forward to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment authenticated instances of the recent violation of the existing 
treaty, by slavers under the Portuguese flag, and of connivance 
on the part of the Portuguese authorities. M. de Villa Real gave 
general assurances, which of course mean nothing, that these cases 
should be enquired into, and then has the effrontery to imply that 
in a case of this piracy, presenting an accumulation of the worst 
evils incident to the traffic, we had done wrong in detaining, and 
not indemnifying for the detention, a vessel filled with slaves, sailing 
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under the Portuguese flag, fraudulently obtained, because she was 
not, when taken, in some spot actually specified in the old treaty. 
We call this unequalled effrontery, after all that we have done for 
Portugal, and after all that she has promised us on the subject of 
the slave trade, and after the solemn promises and engagements 
of her sovereign, who ‘ bound himself to co-operate with us in 
* the cause of humanity, and to adopt such measures as may best 
* conduce to the execution of this engagement according to its true 
‘ intent and meaning. Instead of objecting to the detention of 
this vessel, the Portuguese Government should have expressed 
its deep regret at the deficiencies of the old treaty, by which, 

unhappily, ‘the Commission at Sierra Leone was obliged to libe- 
rate such a vessel, engaged in a criminal enterprise under the most 
aggravated circumstances, and taken with all her wretched cargo 
crammed on board; and have entered into new and more effective 
arrangements against the recurrence of such a case. This, too, 
they should have done without waiting for any invitation from us 3 
whereas, in return to our pressing desire that they should adopt 
the important articles of the French Conventions, the Portuguese 
Minister simply replies, after a delay of three months, that his 
loss of time from attending the Chambers, has prevented his 
coming to any resolution on the subject. _We much mistake the 
decision and firmness, as well as zeal, in this cause, that will be 
shown by any man we are likely to have at the head of foreign 
affairs, (for happily this cause depends not on the change of par- 
ties, having been zealously advocated by all), if such conduct be 
tamely submitted to from a country bound to us for services in 
time past, and in an especial manner at the present moment, and 
when not only honour and good faith, but mere honesty are con- 
cerned in the fulfilment of her engagements. We must, when other 
means have failed, just take the matter in our own hands. We 
say this, God knows, in no bullying spirit against an independent 
nation, but because, having taken from us a large sum of money, 
she has broken the positive engagement, and failed in the contin- 
gent promises it was meant to purchase; and, therefore, having 
the means of redress in our hands, it is due to ourselves to use 
them. Let England say the Portuguese slave trade shall cease, 
as Portugal has engaged to us that it shall; and who will, or 
ought to gainsay us } 

Tt will have been seen, therefore, that though far from perfect 
success has attended our efforts, whether in union with the 
French or alone, to induce other powers to accede to the im- 
portant articles of the conventions made by us with France, yet 
the obstacles are by no means serious and important. Every 
power of Europe has acknowledged that a solemn obligation is 
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upon them to contribute to the abolition of the accursed traffic in 
ourfellowcreatures. Each also admits, that their formal declaration 
to that effect, made more than twenty years ago, has to this hour 
been fruitless, and the pledges then given to use every means in 
the power of each to effect it, still unredeemed. The frivolous 
pretexts which have been advanced by some for not adopting the 
only means which experience has shown to be effectual, require 
only to be refuted, and the object to be sincerely and heartily 
pursued by us, and complete success cannot be far distant. We 
have abundant evidence before us that no exertions will be want- 
ing on the part of Lord Palmerston. His urgent remonstrances 
and representations have been poured into every country of the 
civilized world. His tone has been firm and decisive, when our slave 
treaties have been infringed; he has used argument and persuasion 
where as yet there had been no obligation. After a careful pe- 
rusal of the documents before us, we hesitate not to say that his 
zealous, consistent, and able advocacy of this great cause, while it 
tends to raise his country highest among nations for enlightened 
humanity, and for moral worth, will constitute, next to the pre- 
servation of peace, his worthiest title to a lasting reputation. 
There yet remains another power, the last to be mentioned, but 
with reference to the slave trade, by far the most important. Of 
all countries in Europe the consent of Spain to the articles now 
discovered to be essential to the suppression of the traffic was the 
most needed, and the least expected. It will be impossible 
that our readers should appreciate the extent of the evil to be 
redressed in this quarter; the difficulties in the way of that re- 
dress from indifference, from jealousy, from bad faith, and from 
self-interest; the patience and perseverance with which the object 
has been pursued, and the diplomatic skill and address through 
which it has been finally obtained ; without a reference to the 
actual state of the Spanish Slave Trade, as well as the existing 
arrangements between the two countries for its suppression. ‘The 
history of the negotiations on the subject forms a curious chapter 
in the annals of diplomacy, and is instructive, for the evidence it 
affords of the extent to which national bad faith can be carried, 
and the pertinacity with which it can be adhered to. In 1814, 
the King of Spain, in a treaty made with Great Britain, stated, 
that he fully participated in the sentiments of humanity which 
actuated the King of England with respect to this unjust and in- 
human traffic, and twice in that year he solemnly engaged ‘to 
‘take measures for giving effect to these sentiments.’ Nothing 
followed from these promises ;—after three years, and at the end 
of long and difficult negotiations, conducted with ability and un- 
tiring assiduity on the one part, and with evasions and subterfuge 
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on the other, a treaty was concluded. ‘This treaty bears upon 
the face of it the well-known stamp of one of the parties; for 
the first article of the treaty having stated that the slave trade 
shall be for ever abolished throughout the dominions of Spain, 
the third stipulates that L.400,000 shall be paid by England to 
the King of Spain. ‘This was a bribe to his Catholic Majesty to 
do that which he had been bound by honour to do three years 
before. We shall presently see whether, as in the case of Por- 
tugal, more reliance could be placed upon his honesty. In order 
to give full and complete effect to the laudable objects of the 
treaty, a mutual right of search in certain waters was agreed upon, 
as well as two courts of mixed commission, one on Spanish, and 
one on English territory. ‘This treaty promised well, but it soon 
was seen to be a dead letter. To give it effect, it required the co- 
operation of Spain; and all that could be obtained from her 
was the reluctant issue of decrees for the observance of the treaty, 
and in no one instance was obedience to these decrees either paid 
or exacted. As therefore we, of course, could not prevent ships 
from fitting out for this traffic in Spanish ports, and as by the 
treaty our cruisers were not to detain a vessel which had no 
negroes actually on board, the whole value of the treaty was lost. 
The trade flourished as much as ever, and, unhappily, with in- 
creased cruelty, from the necessity of evading the vigilance of our 
cruisers. Our representations of these facts were met as usual 
with evasions, till, being unable to hold out any longer, the King 
of Spain, after an interval of five years, agreed to an additional 
article, to the effect that, if undeniable evidence be adduced of 
slaves having been on board, (not of the vessel having been fitted 
up for their reception), then the vessel might be captured. This 
might have done some good, but difficulty was found in giving 
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effect to it. The authorities in Cuba would not acknowledge it ; 


the Spanish commissioners refused to act upon it ; and at length 
it was discovered, four years afterwards, that this additional article 
had never been communicated to any body out of the Spanish 
Government, and of course had never obtained the efficiency of 
law. The British minister insisted on this being remedied, and 
consequently, in 1826, four years after it had been formally rati- 
fied with us, the article received its due promulgation. Small 
good, however, resulted even then from this additional article. 
The difficulty of proving that the vessel had had slaves on board 
during that particular voyage, and the enormous penalties in the 
shape of demurrage and cost incurred by the captor if the proof 
failed, rendered our captains exceedingly averse to detaining 
vessels in which slaves were not actually found on board. 

From 1826 to 1830, all that our continued exertions at Madrid 
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could extract, were sundry royal orders, addressed to the authorities 
in Cuba, to see that the treaties entered into for the suppression 
of the slave trade were not infringed. It is needless to say that 
these were not worth the paper on which they were written. 
They formed a common subject of ridicule at Havana, and either 
private instructions to disregard them had been sent with them, 
or there was a previous understanding that they were not to be 
attended to. The last of these royal orders is dated August 2, 
1830, and describes itself as being more decisive than its prede- 
cessors, and more imperative upon the Cuban authorities to pre- 
vent evasions of the slave trade treaties. Whatever may have 
been its character, it followed the fate of its predecessors. After 
this, the British Government ceased not to point out the total in- 
efficiency of all existing arrangements, and to call upon the Span- 
ish Government, in the name of humanity and of good faith, to 
pay some regard to its solemn pledges, and to consent to some 
new method for attaining the object which Spain, equally with 
England, professed to have in view. 

Some details are, however, necessary to convey a notion of 
the frightful extent of the traffic, fifteen years after Spain had 
agreed to suppress it. Between 1823 and 1832 no less than 
325 regular slavers left the port of the Havana for the coasts 
of Africa ; 236 returned, importing in them into the island of 
Cuba upwards of 100,000 slaves: of the 89 vessels that did not 
return, some were captured by the British cruisers, and the rest 
perished with or without their wretched cargoes. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from the later reports of the British com- 
missioners at the Havana and at Sierra Leone, with reference 
to the activity of the traffic, and the only effectual means for 
its suppression. In 1832 the commissioners at Sierra Leone 
state,—* It is our painful duty to inform your Lordship, that the 
‘ Spanish slave trade carried on under our own observation, is 
‘in as full activity on this devoted coast as it ever was. We are 
‘ perfectly convinced, from experience, and from the operation of 
‘ the equipment article of the Netherlands treaty, in totally sup- 
‘ pressing the slave trade under the flag of that nation, that no- 
‘ thing short of a similar article in the slave trade treaty with 
‘ Spain will really suppress that traffic under the Spanish flag.’ 

In 1833, they state, ‘ That the Spanish subjects are far more 
‘deeply engaged in the traffic than any other, and that all 
‘ efforts hitherto made to check it have been unavailing.’ In the 
next year, after a long list of slaving enterprises under the Spa- 
nish flag, they say—‘ These facts undoubtedly prove the system 
‘and extent of the Spanish slave trade, and the protection and 
‘ connivance which it receives from the authorities. They show 
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‘the necessity of opposing the skill and experience of slave 
‘ traders, by the adoption of a measure which we have frequently 
‘ referred to, as being in our opinion the sure and only means by 
‘ which such slave trade will be effectually repressed—we mean 
‘ the addition of the equipment article to our present slave treaty 
‘ with Spain.’ Each year also, a similar statement of the extent 
to which the traffic is carried on has been made by our commis- 
sioner in Cuba, and the urgent necessity for the same remedy 
described, if possible, in still stronger terms. The very last report 
from Havana concludes thus—‘ On such a lamentable statement it 
‘ is needless for me to expatiate. Your lordship will, however, per- 
‘ceive, that never has the slave trade of Cuba been at a greater 
‘ height than at present, and that the remonstrances of his Ma- 
‘ jesty’s Commissioners here are not attended to, except in a man- 
‘ner that amounts to downright mockery. Mr Addington, our 
minister at Madrid, was desired repeatedly to press upon the 
Spanish Government the adoption of this one effectual means for 
the suppression of the trade, and to give us in this single instance 
an evidence of good faith on the subject. ‘The efforts made by this 
gentleman were attended with the most signal want of success. 
His representations were met either by evasion or insolent neglect: 
* The major part,’ he states in a despatch, ‘ have never received 
‘ any answer at all.’ After repeated efforts, and after having ex- 
hausted all his means of influence, he can only inform Lord 
Palmerston, that * though the Spanish minister does not show a 
* symptom of an intention to grant the additional articles, yet that 
‘ he appears averse to the vicious traffic in general.’ 

Under these unfavourable circumstances, with the repeated fail- 
ures of all his predecessors before his eyes, Mr Villiers, upon be- 
coming minister at Madrid, took up the thread of the negotiation. 
He was directed to use every exertion to prevail upon the Spanish 
Government, if unwilling to do more, to adopt at least the stipu- 
lations so often pressed upon them, relative to the equipment 
of vessels. It is not easy to overstate the difficulties which he 
had to contend with. The subject between the two governments 
was exhausted ; appeals without end to the humanity, to the 
sense of national honour, deeply concerned in the fulfilment of its 
engagements, had been made to the Spanish Government, and 
the language of the bitterest reproach had been unsparingly used. 
It had been proved, that no sense of moral obligation was suffi- 
cient to induce the Spanish Government to suffer the abolition of 
the trade, and the powerful interests connected with Cuba, (the 
great and cherished remnant of that world that once called Spain 
its mistress) were altogether opposed to it. On the part of the 
people too, and even of the majority of those who regulate pub- 
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lie opinion, our unceasing efforts to effect the abolition of the 
trade were either ridiculed as Quixotic, or ascribed to self-interest, 

and the desire to reduce Cuba to the level of our own ruined 
colonies. As for sympathy with disinterested feelings of humanity, 
it was idle to think of them. It would indeed be a bitter mockery, if 
a pretence to them were set up on the part of a nation whose his- 
tory is a record of the most savage violation of such feelings ; 
where civil wars are loved for the massacres that they occasion ; 
and where to this day, constituted and recognised authorities try 

helpless old women by martial law, and in cold blood bring them 
before a file of soldiers to be shot. In short, never were negotia- 
tions commenced under circumstances that afforded a fainter pros- 
pect of success—and the result at first bore out the expectation. 
A long and formal representation of all the offences of Spain in this 
matter, and of the claims of Great Britain, was addressed to M. de 
Zea by Mr Villiers. ‘This statement, which Lord Palmerston, in 
conveying ‘ the King’s full and entire approbation of it,’ charac- 
terises ‘as an able and masterly note, containing a luminous expo- 
‘ sition of the faithlessness of the Spanish Government,’ was left at 
first unnoticed. In the mean while, however, great and i important 
changes were effecting, less perhaps in the forms than in the 
working of the Spanish polity. <A struggle had commenced, 

which continues to this day, and which, we trust in God, will 
never stop until popular power shall have secured itself within 
the forms of constitutional government, and crushed for ever 
every remnant of that apostolical despotism, under whose wither- 
ing influence a highly-gifted and once powerful nation has shrunk 
into insignificance and barbarism. 

Shortly after his arrival, Mr Villiers had to deal with a govern. 
ment emancipated from the perfidious and bigoted Ferdin: ind, and 
presided over by a man who, if events have ‘proved him deficient 
in the practical qualities of a statesman, and unequal to bring 
into subjection the unruly spirits of men in a revolutionary 
period, was yet a man of cultivated intellect, of refined feelings, 
and of unblemished integrity. We speak of Martinez de la Rosa. 
But whatever may have been this minister's wishes, and they 
certainly were on the side of justice and humanity, his course 
at a very critical juncture of public affairs was beset with difficul- 
ties, which he wanted firmness and resolution to overcome. He 
feared also to provoke hostility on the part of the great interests 
connected with Cuba, and consequently with the slave trade, as 
well as to expose himself to the misrepresentation of submitting 
to the dictation of England. The only political consideration that 
could be suggested to ‘him, was the advantage of English support 
in the civil contest then raging in Spain. All other means of in- 
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fluencing him were purely personal and diplomatic. Of these Mr 
Villiers availed himself. And in the end, after strenuous and per- 
severing efforts, continued during eighteen months, a treaty was 
obtained, containing not only the stipulation for the capture of 
vessels equipped for the traffic (for which alone Mr Villiers had 
been instructed to apply), but providing for the penal castigation 
of the owners, captains, and supercargoes; for the breaking up 
of the condemned vessels; and for the delivery of the wretched 
captives to British authorities. ‘The geographical limits, also, 
within which the right of search is allowed, are far more extensive 
than in the French convention. ‘This treaty was announced in 
the King’s speech at the opening of the present Session, and an 
act of Parliament has since passed, giving effect to its stipulations. 

The great and essential difference between this treaty and all 
others concluded with Spain, is that it does not depend for its ful- 
filment upon Spanish co-operation. All is left to the regulations of 
the British Government, and the activity of British cruisers. It 
is essentially a measure of prevention. Every vessel engaged in 
the traffic, must, on leaving port, be so fitted out as to afford clear 
evidence of guilty intention, and may now be seized before the 
guilt is consummated. When once seized under such circum- 
stances, there can be no evasion. In every other scheme for the 
prevention of the slave trade, the facilities of evasion are endless. 
We confidently anticipate that slighter exertions on our part will 
now be necessary, and a less sacrifice of money, and of the valu- 
able lives of our fellow-countrymen : for w hereas at present, our 
numerous cruisers are fruitlessly engaged in sailing up and down, 
for the chance of finding vessels with slaves on board, while the 
empty slavers under their very eyes are waiting perhaps for months 
for their cargoes, a small force will now suffice to make the sea un- 
tenable for these pirates. Steamers will probably be employed. 
‘They will sail up the rivers, or into the bays and creeks where 
the slavers are in the habit of waiting, and seize them, although 
a single negro may not have been put on board. 

We will mention but one thing more. In the commencement 
of February a man-of-war returned from the coast of Africa, 
bringing intelligence that one of our cruisers had c -aptured three 
vessels, “under the new treaty, having on board L.7000 in dollars, 
for the purchase of slaves. And on May 16, another vessel ar- 
rived at Portsmouth from the same station, by which we learnt 
that there were nineteen Spanish vessels, captured under the new 
treaty, waiting at Sierra Leone for adjudication, until our act of 
Parliament, giving effect to it, should arrive. Now the average 
number of Spanish vessels cz .ptured during the year does not ex- 
ceed six for many years past. 

We have dwelt thus long upon this case, because we think that 
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a fatal blow has been struck at the slave trade in one of its oldest 
and surest strongholds, and because we think that the circum- 
stances under which success has been obtained, render its achieve- 
ment highly creditable to the British representative by whom the 
negotiations have been conducted. We deem this treaty also of 
immeasurably greater importance, when viewed in conjunction 
with the conventions entered into with France. Spain putting the 
prevention of the trade under her flag into our hands, and France 
cooperating with us in the suppression of her own and that of other 
nations, it needs must be that this infernal traffic, comprehending 
within itself all other crimes of the highest magnitude, robbery, 
murder, piracy, must henceforth rapidly decline. ‘The assertion, 
that it will never entirely cease until all the nations of Christendom 
shall declare it piracy, is, in one sense, undoubtedly true. We 
doubt, however, whether they who are constantly affirming this, are 
quite aware of all that must be comprehended under it to make it 
true. It is not calling the traffic piracy, and making it punishable 
by the laws of the country so calling it, that will abolish it ; for 
no dependence, as we know full well, could be placed upon native 
authorities for giving effect to the law in such cases. There must 
be a law agreed upon by all nations, strictly defining the nature 
of this piracy and affixing the penalty to it ; for be it remembered, 
the punishment for piracy is not the same in all countries. ‘There 
must also be tribunals, composed of judges from all nations, settled 
in places contiguous to the line of traffic, to decide upon the cri- 
minality of parties accused, and to decree the liberation of the cap- 
tive negroes. After this—if all nations set heartily to the work 
—if their authorities neither permitted vessels to fit out in their 
ports, nor furnished papers to such as were suspected of criminal 
intentions—if they took good care to prevent the landing of these 
living cargoes when they arrived in their colonies, and thus de- 
spoiled the pirate of his market—and if also, at the same time 
that their own cruisers were ever on the alert, they gave licenses 
to privateers to capture, for their own profit, vessels engaged in 
the traffic—then, doubtless, we admit the slave trade would be at 
once and for ever at an end. But unless all this were done, the 
mere brand of piracy would be as complete a mockery as every 
measure taken by foreign powers to the same end has been before it. 
No one, however, acquainted with the state of feeling on this subject 
in Europe, and the weakness of abstract philanthropy when oppo- 
sed to interest, can imagine that such a state of things is possible. 
It is, therefore, absurd to be ever calling out for impossibilities, and 
to overlook the means that are at hand : and it is base to carp and 
cavil at those who, labouring with zeal and perseverance in a 
reat and righteous cause, count every step for gain which brings, 
Seamer slowly, and however distantly, their noble end in view. 
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We have had pleasure also, from another reason, in dwell- 
ing upon the triumph of our efforts in this great cause during the 
last four years. Our foreign policy has been assailed without 
ceasing, and our ministers upbraided for the hearty and effective 
support which they have afforded to the (so called) revolutionary 
governments of France and Spain. But surely there is some- 
thing which must strike the most indifferent, and something 
wherewithal to silence even professional detractors, in the fact that 
it has been from those two countries,—countries whose commercial 
and worldly interests were most opposed to the sacrifice—that 
these important concessions were obtained. And is there no con- 
nexion of cause and effect in this coincidence ? Had we not for 
years been cheated by deceitful promises and unmeaning decrees, 
from the Bourbons in France ? And can any one be so ignorant 
or so silly as to suppose that good in this, or any other shape, 
would have been obtained from Don Carlos, who can only num- 
ber among his partisans, the weak-minded, the selfish, and the cri- 
minal? Far be it from us to think so. On the contrary we 
maintain that, leaving out of consideration the general expediency 
of our policy, and its many certain and contingent advantages, 
there is enough in the two conventions with France, and in the 
recent treaty with Spain, to justify the support which we have 


afforded the Government of each country in their hour of peril, and 
the firm and faithful alliance which has been its natural result. 


Art. V.—Narrative of an Expedition across the Andes, and down 
the Amazons from Lima to Para ; with Information respecting 
the Commercial Advantages to be derived from the Navigation of 
that River, and concerning the Countries through which it passes. 
By Lieutenant Witt1am Smytu. 8yvo. London. 1836, 


Tn June, 1834, his Majesty’s ship Samarang anchored at the port 

of Callao, to remain there a few months, previous to her de- 
parture for England, the time of her commission being expired. 
The tediousness of the delay was beguiled by the officers in fre- 
quent visits to Lima, where Lieutenant Smyth soon caught the idea 
of penetrating the Montaiia (as the forests of the interior are gene- 
rally called by the Spanish Americans), and of discovering some 
new and comparatively easy line of communication between the 
Peruvian Andes and the Atlantic Ocean. The river Ucayali, 
he was told, the great southern branch of the Maraiion, may be 
navigated a long way up by vessels of the largest size, to the 
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mouth of the Pachitea; and this river again, which enters the 
Ucayali from the north, has sufficient depth of water for canoes 
as far as the port (or canoe-station) of Mayro, eight days’ jour- 
ney from its mouth. Now Mayro is but two days’ distant from 
Pozuzo, five from Huanuco, and eight from Cerro de Pasco. 
Thus the productions of the rich countries on the eastern slopes 
of the Andes, instead of being carried some hundred miles to the 
western coast, over the almost impracticable roads of the Cor- 
dillera, might be easily conveyed to Mayro, and thence sent 
down in canoes to the mouth of the Pachitea, to be there ship- 
ped in vessels capable, after descending the majestic streams of 
the Ucayali and Maraion, of bearing their freights across the 
ocean. ‘This important physical possibility was exhibited to 
Lieutenant Smyth, accompanied by a long train of brilliant con- 
sequences. Commerce, it was said, having once found its way 
up those great rivers, would speedily awaken the dormant ener- 
gies of the people ; new sources of wealth would be discovered, 
and the complete developement of the resources of one of the 
most favoured countries in the world would follow of necessity. 
These representations were more than sufficient to arouse the 
enterprising spirit of a British officer, and Lieutenant Smyth 
determined at once to explore the desired route. We can easily 
conceive that he did not balance long, nor suffer himself to be 
intimidated by the contemplation of the difficulties which threat- 
ened one who engaged in so great an enterprise with such slender 
means; while on one side he saw awaiting him the honourable 
distinction of courageously achieving a useful discovery, and on 
the other, looked back on the eloomy lobbies of the Admir: alty, 
where so many officers of his Ma ijesty’s navy, like Lucian’s “se 
on the shores of Styx, pace : sadly to and te, till it shail ple: 
one of the demi-gods above stairs to give a hint to the official 
Charon, who ferries them over to the Elysium of full pay. 

The design of the expedition thus proposed to be undertaken 
by Lieutenant Smyth was readily sanctioned by his commanding 
officers; his pecuniary means were increased ‘bya subscription 
of the British residents in Lima, who felt an interest in his 
success; and finally, what seemed of greatest importance, the 
Peruvian Government was induced to take a part in the expedi- 
tion, and to appoint its own officers to accompany our author. 
One of these officers, Colonel Althaus, was charged with the di- 
rection of the expedition as far as the Port of Mayro, where it 
was expected the journey by land would terminate; the other 
two, viz. Major Pedro Beltran, and Lieutenant Ramon Azcarate, 
(the latter a naval officer), were to proceed with the English tra- 
vellers to the confluence of the Ucayali with the Maraiion. 
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Escorts of soldiers and baggage-mules were also liberally pro- 
mised, but never made their appearance. We confess that the 
seeking to make the Peruvian Government participate in our 
author’s plans, appears to us to have been an injudicious step; 
consent and approval were all that it was really in the power of 
that Government to bestow. Its inability to make any large 
disbursements of money ought to have been well known to the 
British residents in the country, but the arrangement which 
placed the movements of the expedition in any degree under the 
control of Peruvian officers seems, in our eyes, most highly 
objectionable. Very different spirits actuate him who volunteers 
to execute the hazardous enterprise which he has planned him- 
self, and him who engages in such enterprise only because he is 
commanded to do so. ‘The repugnance of the escort is a con- 
stant deadweight on the zeal of the leader. Lieutenant Smyth’s 
Peruvian companions probably smoothed his road through that 
part of the country in which the authority of the republic is es- 
tablished; but, unless we suppose that each of them was animat- 
ed by an enthusiasm like that of our author, (which is extremely 
improbable) we cannot avoid believing, that beyond the pale of 
civilized men, and where the difficulties really began, they only 
served to impede his march, ‘The justice of this remark will 
be apparent hereafter. 

All the preparations being completed, our author and his com- 
panion, Mr Fred. Lowe, a junior officer of the Samarang, com- 
menced their journey from Lima on the 20th September, leaving 
their Peruvian associates to follow them, as soon as they could 
procure the requisite funds from the public coffers. The route 
from Lima to Cerro de Pasco has been so frequently described, 
that we need not, on the present occasion, dwell long on its de- 
tails. We cannot, however, avoid intimating our suspicion, that 
our author errs in representing the river Caravello or Chillon as 
falling into the bay of Ancon. We believe the fact to be, that 
he came to that river when only three or four leagues from Lima, 
and then afterwards taking the short cut to the right up the Rio 
Seco, he lost sight of it, till having crossed the ridge, he came 
on it again at Aleacoto; but not being aware of the identity of 
the river at this place with that which he had met at Caravello, 
he has inadvertently made two rivers of one which has two 
names, 

The road by the river Chillon crosses the Cordillera by the 
pass called Portachuelo de la Viuda, which is 15,000 feet above 
the sea, ‘This pass is not above 50 miles from the sea coast, in 
a straight line, though 100 miles from Lima by route. At a 
little distance from the pass, and elevated 800 or 900 feet above 
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it, is the peak of La Viuda, which rises beyond the limits of per- 
petual snow. Between the Portachuelo de la Viuda and Cerro 
de Pasco (a distance of about 40 miles in a direct line), extends 
the breadth of the elevated plain of Bonbon, the length of which 
is not so easily defined. This plain presents an uneven rocky 
surface, with a great quantity of bog, little verdure, and varies 
in elevation from 13,000 to 15,000 feet. Many points of the 
ridges which cross it rise to the limits of perpetual snow. The 
dark colour of the sky at so great an elevation aids the dismal 
impression which the bleak, inhospitable prospect is calculated to 
make on the traveller. He suffers, too, from the puiia, or sick- 
ness occasioned by the rarified condition of the atmosphere at 
great heights, and owing to the same cause he feels the heat of 
the sun’s rays insupportable ; but if to avoid the scorching beams, 
he goes into the shade, he finds that he passes at once from the 
extreme of heat to that of cold. The rocks and the stony soil, 
remarkable for their bright metallic colours, indicative of the 
mineral wealth which they conceal, explain to the passer by why 
men, disregarding the sternness of the climate, have always con- 
gregated eagerly on the dreary heights of Cerro de Pasco. Our 
author passes over the plains of Bonbon with little commentary ; 
the only object which appears to have engaged his attention was 
the ruined Indian town called Taboinga, or Tambo-inca, of 
which he gives the following account :— 


‘ We crossed the rivers without difficulty, and, proceeding about a 
league to the northward, came to the ruins of an ancient Indian town, 
called Taboinga or Tambo-inca. The walls of most of the dwellings 
were standing to the height of from two to eight feet. By what remains, 
the houses appear to have been built of different sizes and shapes, some 
being circular, and others square, and separate from each other ; they 
were all constructed with large stones in their natural shapes, the inter- 
stices being filled up with smaller ones, and the whole cemented together. 
About two hundred yards to the N.N.W. were the ruins of a sort of 
temple, of a quadrangular form, with a flight of a dozen steps on two 
sides ; the walls were quite levelled, little more than a heap of stones 
remained ; the whole seemed to have been surrounded by a stone bar- 
rier, which included a considerable portion of the plain.’ —P. 33. 


We call our readers’ attention to this Peruvian village of the 
time of the Incas, chiefly on account of some interesting particu- 
lars respecting it which we find in the narrative of the German 
naturalist Poeppig. This traveller found here, in 1829, the 
roofs of some of the houses still entire; they were constructed of 
some stones embedded in mortar, in the form of a cupola with 
pointed arches. The fact that the Peruvians were skilful in the 
construction of earthen roofs, was known to some writers of the 
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sixteenth century, though since lost sight of or denied altogether. 
Even Ulloa declares that they were ignorant of the art of con- 
structing any kind of arch, and supposes them to have used flat 
wooden roofs. The solidity of these dwellings says more for the 
architectural abilities of the ancient Peruvians, than their humble 
dimensions and small doorways; they rarely exceed twenty feet 
in diameter and fourteen in height. But, however slight the 
trace of art and civilisation which we find among these ruins, it 
must excite our admiration when we consider how close it is to 
the line of perpetual congelation. 

It is now time that we should accompany our author into 
Cerro de Pasco, the capital of the richest mineral district of 
Peru. 


‘ We arrived in a cold rain, and our first impression of it was by no 
means favourable, It being Sunday, the people were paddling about the 
muddy streets dressed in all the colours of the rainbow, We passed in 
single file, making no small splash, and the wondering Indians gazed at 
nsinsilence. Dr Valdizan conducted us to an unoce upied house belonging 
to his brother, whose kindness and hospitality to us were most liberal. 

‘ The town, on entering it, much resembles many of the villages in 
South Wales ; that is to say, it is irregularly built on very uneven ground, 
rising in hills broken and bare; the houses are whitewashed, and ‘some 
of them, besides the door, have a small glazed window; the better sort 
have fire-places, for which luxury they are indebted to our countrymen, 
for before their arrival they only used “ braseros,” or pans containing 
heated coals. In some of the houses they have an idle and dirty plan of 
having a hole with a trap-door where the hearth should be, for the rec ep- 
tion of coals; this is quite in accordance with the nateral indolence of 
the country, for the labour of bringing in a box of coals two or three 
times a-day would be too severe a service for them to perform. 

‘ Cerro Pasco is divided into three districts—Cheupimarea, Yanacan- 
cha, and Santa Rosa: each of these has its church and priest. The 
population fluctuates according to the state of the mines; for when a 
seuiindine mine is discovered, the Indians flock in from the country 
round to work at it; the average number may be taken at from 12,000 
to 16,000. There are two squares; the principal one is called Cheu- 
pimarca, the other is called the Square of Commerce, where the market 
is held, which is well supplied with meat, fruit, and vegetables from all 
the country round for many leagues. In the square of Cheupimarca is 
the cathedral, a building much like an English barn in its exterior, except 
that the latter would be built with more architectural regularity. ‘The 
inside is little better than the out, and is adorned with a few gilded saints. 
The streets are dirty and irregular, and run in every direction ; the sub- 
urbs are nothing more than a confused collection of dirty- looking mud 
cottages, which are hastily erected when required for the convenience of 
the miners near any new mine that is opened, while those that are near 
a mine that has done working are deserted ; consequently the town is 
constantly altering its form. The mouths of the mines are frequently in 
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the middle of the streets, which makes walking at night very dangerous, 
as there is no barricade or light hung near them. They are sometimes 
enclosed in the courts and yards of houses.’—Pp. 38-40. 


We suspect that our author’s estimate of the population of 
the Cerro is nearly double the reality. There have been occa- 
sional periods, certainly, when the population of that place 
amounted to 14,000, but 8000 was always considered the ave- 
rage, and in 1829 the actual number of inhabitants was only 
5000. ‘The mouths of, or openings into the mines, in and about 
the town, are above 1000; and though most of them are quite 
useless, a few only of the mines being worked, no attempt what- 
ever is made to close them up. The old Spanish laws permitted 
the discoverer of a mine to work it, and follow the precious veins 
under the houses of others, and even under the churches. The 
effect of this license is easily discerned here, where the dwellings, 
and indeed every thing above ground, is obviously of secondary 
importance. ‘The streets are narrow lanes, crooked and uneven, 
quite impassable for any kind of vehicle, and difficult or even 
dangerous to the inexperienced foot-passenger. ‘The puna, also, 
is here so afflicting, that no exertion can be maintained, by a 
stranger at least, for any length of time ; yet the Indians in the 
mines labour unremittingly. No in-door enjoyments compensate 
the out-door inconveniences of Cerro de Pasco. There is no 
society in the place; every necessary of life is exorbitantly dear, 
though, thanks to the Pasco-Peruvian Mining Company, who 
worked some seams of coal in the neighbourhood, fuel, one of 
the most necessary, and formerly the dearest article in the Cerro, 
is now comparatively cheap. The Indians attached to the mines 
in active operation, are constantly engaged in deadly feuds with 
one another; and as there is no police to restrain them, their 
quarrels often assume a formidable appearance. Their peaceable 
leisure hours are spent in gaming and drinking. The prevailing 
characteristics of this fountain of riches, as Cerro de Pasco is 
generally thought to be (and in one sense not unjustly thought 
so, since the gross produce of its mines may be estimated, on an 
average, at L.300,000 sterling), are reckless profligacy and dis- 
comfort. 

The great elevated plain which extends between the Western 
Andes and Cerro de Pasco is furrowed by numerous rapid rivers, 
which hurry southwards to join the Ucayali, the course of which 
winds in a great circuit to the east, and then to the north. One 
of these rivers, the Jauja, has its source in the lake Chinchay- 
cocho, not far from Cerro de Pasco. A few miles north-westward 
from this lake, the Marajion first issues from the lake Llauricocho, 
and continually receiving fresh accessions as it flows at first 
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north-westward and afterwards to the east, at length unites its aug- 
mented waters with the equally copious streams of the Ucayali. 
Close to Cerro de Pasco rises the Huallaga, which, falling like 
a mountain brook down the steep valleys of the Eastern Andes, 
pursues a tortuous course northward till it joins the Marafion, 
two hundred miles above the junction of the latter with the 
Ucayali. Thus a circle of ten leagues in diameter would em- 
brace the sources of those three rivers, the least of which, the 
Huallaga, though far inferior to the other two, is yet a greater 
river than the Rhine. La Condemine descended the Marafion 
from the point where it first becomes navigable. Its northern 
confluents had been long previously explored by the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries who issued from Quito. Lieutenant Lister Mawe, 
avoiding the circuit made by the upper course of that river, 
journeyed overland to Moyobamba, and first commenced his 
river navigation on the lower part of the Huallaga. The course 
of the Ucayali has been followed downwards, at various times, 
by the Franciscan missionaries. Now, the object of our author 
was to cross from the valley of the Huallaga to that of the 
Ucayali, and thus to beat a path by which the navigable streams 
of the latter river might be reached at the least possible expense 
of time and labour. 

On the 7th October, our author left Cerro de Pasco, on his 
way to Huanuco, the Peruvian officers still lagging behind, wait- 
ing for their pay. At the head of the valley of the Huallaga are 
situated the Haciendas, or estates in which are carried on the 
operations of breaking and washing the silver ore, and of ex- 
tracting the metal. <A perceptible change of climate already 
exhilarates the traveller, when only three or four leagues from 
Cerro de Pasco. Lower down, the valley contracts, and the 
descent becomes more rapid, ‘The path cut in the rock winds 
along the face of precipices some hundred feet in height, and 
the stream below foams through a deep ravine, overhung by a 
vegetation continually increasing in luxuriance, at the village 
of San Rafael, 5500 feet below Cerro de Pasco. The next 
stage brought our travellers to the region of tropical fruits; and 
on the 11th (having made some delay) they entered Huanuco, of 
which our author gives the following account :— 


‘ Huanuco is situated in a beautiful valley on the eastern side of the 
great range of the Andes, at an elevation of 6300 feet ; it was founded 
in the year 1542, and was raised to a bishopric, the first nomination 
taking place 25th July, 1543. 

‘ The river Higueras, which descends from the Cordillera, surrounds 
the south side of the city, and joins the Huallaga, which encircles it on 
the eastern side. Dr Valdizan informed us that this situation was chosen 
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on account of the insalubrity of the waters of the Huallaga, which are 
polluted by the numerous metal works on its banks. ‘The Higueras 
amply supplies this defect, its waters being’ conducted through the city 
by artificial cuts. At the entrance of the town there is a stone bridge of 
one arch over the Higueras, rudely constructed, and without parapets. 
After passing through a short street of cottages, we came to what is 
called the Pantheon, which is merely a burying-ground, of about half an 
acre, surrounded by a mud wall, from whence an avenue of young trees, 
with the river on the right, conducts the traveller to the city, where, 
greatly to his surprise, he finds only a street of miserably looking houses, 
and this the best and only place entitled to be called a street in the 
whole city, for the cross streets are scarcely more than walls of gardens, 
with here and there a house attached to them. There is much regularity 
and uniformity in the design; for the streets are all laid out of equal 
breadth, and at right angles with each other, which is the usual plan of 
the old Spaniards, leaving ample room for very commodious dwellings. 
The principal street is pitched with small sharp stones, and has become 
so bad from inattention that it is painful aud difficult to walk over ; the 
others bear no appearance of belonging to an inhabited town, being over- 
grown with bushes and grass, leaving only a pathway between. Huanuco 
has fourteen churches, inclading the cathedral ; but that of San Augustin 
is the only one worth notice, there being a few well carved figures in 
wood over the altars, and the interior is simple and very neat. ‘The 
others are miserable edifices inside and out.’ —Pp. 63-64. 


On the evening of their arrival in Huanuco, our travellers 
visited the only coffeehouse in the place, and revelled in the 
luxury of ill-made ices. ‘They were doubtless welcome visitors, 
for they attracted crowds. ‘ The Osages,’ says our author, 
‘ who visited Europe, were not greater curiosities there than we 
were in Huanuco.’ The population of the town of Huanuco 
does not, we believe, exceed 4500; the inhabitants of the valley 
(which is about fifteen miles long) and the dependent districts 
may amount to 12,000. Of these, the great majority are Indians 
and Mestizos. The lower orders speak the Quichua, a dialect of 
the Peruvian language, which is understood also by most of the 
upper class. The climate of Huanuco is one of the most deli- 
cious in the world; day and night, winter and summer, the 
variations of temperature are hardly perceptible. During one 
half of the year, the serenity of the atmosphere is never for a 
moment disturbed; heavy showers of rain occasionally fall in 
winter, but they quickly pass over, and only gladden nature— 
heavy nocturnal dews, at all seasons of the year, refresh and 
invigorate vegetation. The fields near the town produce maize ; 
higher up the hills are fields of wheat. In the gardens are the 
orange, the citron, and other tropical fruits; with the chirimolla, 
the most exquisite of all, in great perfection. But what makes 
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this terrestrial paradise more remarkable is, that it is separated 
by the moderate distance of forty or fifty miles from everlasting 
snows, on the one side ; and, on the other, from everlasting rains. 
‘l'rees planted at Huanuco thrive well; but this part of the valley 
is not encumbered with wood, being still eight or ten leagues 
from the commencement of those great natural forests, which 
extend without interruption to the shores of the Atlantic. We 
cannot quit the salubrious city of Huanuco, without observing 
that, next to Lima, it is the oldest city in Peru. It was founded 
by Gomez de Alvarado as early as 1539; was twice abandoned, 
aud repeopled for the second time in 1542—which date Lieuten- 
ant Smyth seems to consider as that of its first origin. The 
fortress which protected the old Indian town, and which was a 
good specimen of Peruvian art, was taken to pieces a few years 
ago with great difficulty, for the sake of the building materials. 

In Huanuco, the English travellers were joined by the Peru- 
vian officers associated with them in the expedition. But the 
inability of the Government to render them the desired assistance 
was now quite apparent. ‘The provincial prefects had all received 
general instructions to aid the expedition, but not in terms which 
authorized them to advance money. It was agreed, therefore, that 
Lieutenant Azcarate should return to Cerro de Pasco, to endea- 
vour to remove this difficulty ; and that Colonel Althaus should 
remain at Huanuco, while the others went forward on their route. 
Instead of two hundred soldiers, promised as an escort, only nine 
joined, and two of these deserted before the march commenced. 
The Indians drew terrible pictures of the dangers awaiting an 
expedition throngh the country of the savage Cashibos, and our 
travellers were gazed on as men who had made up their minds to 
be eaten by cannibals. 

Under all these discouragements, they set forward on the 21st of 
October, and crossing the Huallaga, arrived in the evening at the 
village of Valle. At the Indian village of Panao, where they arri- 
ved the following day, they felt a smart shock of an earthquake. 
The praises which belong to the climate of Huanuco, are in some 
degree applicable also to the valley of the Huallaga, as far as 
Panao; but every step downwards brings the traveller nearer to 
the region of frequent or incessant rain—an inconvenience of 
which our author and his party were soon rendered sensible. 
The Indians of Panao were willing enough to accompany the 
expedition to Pozuzu, but when they found that their services 
were required as far as Mayro, they began to quit the town. 
Their reluctance, however, was apparently got the better of b 
the exhortations of the priest, and the party started for Chaglla. 
The toil of the mountain road was repaid by splendid scenery. 
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‘ These mountains are formed of loose blocks of granite, slate, and 
sandstone ; the ravines we crossed were watered by small streams, and 
covered with dwarf trees. From a place called Lluncu, we had a most 
extensive view, mountain rising above mountain, until lost in the azure 
hue of the sky; whilst to the westward was a heavy thunder storm, 
apparently resting on their lofty summits. Nature here displays her 
boldest features in a style of grandeur which raises in the traveller's 
breast feelings of admiration and awe, hardly conceivable by those to 
whom the scenes are familiar, or by those who have not witnessed them.’ 


—P. 75 

The road from Chaglla to Mujia, only three feet in width, 
wound round the edge of a steep mountain, eight hundred or a 
thousand feet above the Huallaga. At Muiia, whence the road 
to Pozuzu leaves the river and strikes off eastward across the 
montajia, or forest, Lieutenant Smyth began to feel sensibly the 
hopelessness of his enterprise. The Indians, whose services as 
guides and porters through the trackless woods of the interior, 
were absolutely indispensable, continued obstinate in their refusal 
to go beyond Pozuzu. Nevertheless, the road to this place 
being pronounced practicable, our travellers assumed a look of 
confidence and set forward. 


‘ November Ist.—We all started at nine A.M, except the colonel, who 
remained for the reinforcements we expected from Panao. This, we 
concluded and hoped, would be our last journey on horseback ; the day 
brightened on us, and with the powers the colonel possessed, every thing 
seemed to promise our being soon at Mayro. We had scarcely ascende d 
the hill over the town when it began to rain, and the paths, alre ady knee- 
deep in mud, became exceedingly difficult for the beasts to wade through, 
and their extreme depth and narrowness obliged us often to dismount. 
In many places large trees had fallen across the road, which forced us to 


alight to allow the animals to pass under them, and in others they had to 
climb over large blocks of stone. 


‘ Vegetation here was extremely luxuriant ; the whole forest formed 
one continued mass, interwoven by creepers, and covered with moss of 
many different kinds, and of the most exquisite colours. —P. 8 


The road presented every kind of difficulty—narrow, rugged, 
and slippery. It often went so near the edge of the precipices, 
that the least trip would have been fatal. “Rapid torrents were 
to be crossed, and in one of these the ford led along a ledge of 
slippery rock, near the brink of a cataract a thousand feet deep. 
The night was spent in a ‘ tambo,’ or shed, on the mountain 
above Muna, with the thermometer at 34°. In the morning, the 
ground was covered with hoar frost. On the second day, the 


labours of the march were not diminished; on the third its dan- 
gers were experienced. 


‘ We crossed two streams and ascended the “ Cuesta de Cushi.” From 
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thence to Pozuzu, with little exception, was one continued descent, fol- 
lowing the course or ravine of the river Consuelo, by an extremely nar- 
row, and in some places dangerous road. In the course of this descent, 
Major Beltran’s horse trod too near the edge of the precipice, the earth 
gave way, and the poor animal fell about 1500 feet, bounding from rock 
to rock like a stone ; the major saved himself by an extraordinary exer- 
tion of dexterous activity, caught the edge of the path with his hands, 
and thus recovered his footing” —P. 87. 

At length Pozuzu was reached, beyond which point there is no 
road for mules or horses; and indeed these poor animals were so 
worn out by the journey from Muiia, as to be wholly incapable 
of farther service. Here then the critical point was arrived at, 
where the success or failure of the expedition was to be decided, 
by the consent or refusal of the Indians to carry the baggage on 
to Mayro. But Pozuzu is a spot so rarely visited, that before 
we think of leaving it, we must give it a momentary survey. 

‘ The town of Pozuzu, or Yanahuanca, as it is now called, was origi- 
nally founded in the year 1712, and inhabited by a tribe called the 
Amages, whom the missionaries collected together at this, and another 
town called Tilingo, In the year 1790, the Father Sobraviela made a 
contract with some persons at Huanuco, for constructing a bridge over 
the Pozuzu river, and clearing a mule road to Mayro, which was to have 
cost 4000 dollars (or L.800 sterling); the bridge was the only part 
completed, and that in so bad a manner that it stood but a short time ; 
the road was never commenced. This was the last attempt to establish 
a communication with Sarayacu, by the way of Mayro. The small-pox 
carried off nearly all the inhabitants, and the few who survived, removed 
to Muia, Ch: agila, and Panao. The charch, whose ruins alone exhibit 
any traces of the population once existing in Pozuzu, is now covered with 
one mass of creepers. The situation of ‘the town appeared to have been 
well chosen, being on even ground on the left bank, and about two hun- 
dred yards distant from the river; a single wretched hut is all that 
now remains of it; and its only inhabitants are an infirm old Indian and 
his family ; these people had cleared a small space of ground and sown 
it with pumpkins, which was all the cultivation we saw at Pozuzu. In 
the neighbourhood there are many small coca and yuca plantations, 
belonging chiefly to the Indians of Muiia and Chaglla, who visit them 
every three or four months, at the time for picking the coca leaves. 
Sugar-cane grows wild in considerable quantities, which is very rich in 
iis ‘saccharine produce, and grows to a large size. Fine pines and other 
tropical fruits and cotton in great abundance grow wild, but are little 
noticed by the Indians,’—Pp. 91-93. 

‘The river Pozuzu is here nothing more than a mountain tor- 
rent; its breadth at the place of our encampment was about thirty 
fathoms. There is a “ Huaro,” or suspension bridge over it, consisting 
of two “ sogas,” or creepers about six or seven inches in circumference, 
lying parallel to each other, about two feet apart, and secured to wooden 
stages, about twelve feet high on each bank of the river, the accesses to 
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which are by inclined planes, formed by trunks of trees placed length- 
wise. By this the Indians cross to their coca plantations on the oppo- 
site bank. We did not witness their method of crossing, but were in- 
formed it was done with much ease in the following manner. The man 
suspends himself to one of the ropes by a band which passes round his 
chest, and embraces it with his legs, his body hanging below, and by 
pulling with his hands on the other rope, draws himself over. 

‘ The banks of the river are extremely picturesque ; large trees over- 
hang the stream, and in some places its course is checked by the huge 
protuberances of a rock throwing it off, round which it rushes with fury, 
and in no place did we see it tranquil. —P. 95. 


Our author and his companions followed the river a few miles 
down, as far as its junction with the Huancabamba, where they 
had some large trees cut down for the purpose of making a raft 
to cross the united streams on the following day. ‘The Indians 
were assembled, and a suitable harangue was made to them, 
setting forth the advantages likely to accrue to their country from 
the success of the expedition. ‘They listened in apparent ac- 
quiescence, and the officers spent the evening in joyful anticipa- 
tions of our eventual triumph—but they were soon undeceived. 


« At about two in the morning the corporal’s wife came running to us, 
and announced that all the muleteers but one had just gone away, and 
she was afraid they would murder her husband, who was guarding the 
horses. Lieutenant Bruset was immediately despatched with his four 
soldiers to secure them, but unfortunately it was very dark, and the In- 
dians knowing the paths through the woods better than the soldiers, ef- 
fected their escape, and took with them ten of the beasts..—P. 98, 


This misfortune occasioned a delay ef a few days, in the course 
of which the travellers learned that reinforcements had been sent 
to them from Muna; but, of forty Indians thus sent, only two 
made their appearance at Pozuzu. It was now, therefore, ob- 
viously necessary to renounce the hope of penetrating to Mayro, 
and to think of retreating ; nor was this a pleasant thought, since 
the roads, previously travelled with so much difficulty on horse- 
back, were now to be trudged back again on foot. With great 
pain and fatigue the retreat was effected, and our author found 
himself once more in Muna. The expedition having thus failed 
in its specific object, it became necessary to look round for a 
new scheme of operations. Lieutenant Smyth, accordingly, made 
up his mind to dscend the Huallaga, some hundred miles to the 
Chipurana, and, ascending the latter stream, to cross over to Sa< 
rayacu, the missionary station on the Ucayali, whence he might 
ascend that river and the Pachitea, if circumstances proved fa- 
vourable. By this course he might, in three or four months, 
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reach Mayro, the very point which he had found so inaccessible 
from Pozuzu, only two days distant from it. 

The valley of the Huallaga i is, for the most part, new and un- 
explored ground to English readers ; on which account we shall 
cheerfully accompany our author in his flight through it; not, 
however, entering into the details of each day’s journey, but 
climbing the hill tops, where an opportunity presents itself, so as 
to catch a view of the surrounding country. Lieutenant Smyth’s 
volume not unfrequently disappoints us by its silence respecting 
the visible features of surrounding nature. | Wholly occupied at 
one time by the difficulties which beset him in the management 
of his retinue ; hemmed in, at another, as he descended the river, 
by woods which rarely permitted a glimpse at the distance ; and, 
wearied by the monotonous gloom of overhanging forests, he 
omits to characterise the successive landscapes by which he 
passed ; still less does he generalize his scenery in the way most 
grateful to the reader, who, unobstructed in his meditations by 
any material horizon, loves to glance at once from the Andes to 
the Atlantic ocean. The Huallaga flows, fora long way, we be- 
lieve, below Huanuco, in a deep valley, closely confined between 
hills one or two thousand feet in height. The steep sides of these 
hills are covered with dense forests, which overhang the river in 
such a manner that, from the road along the mountain’s brow, 
the traveller can but rarely catch a gleam of light from the water 
murmuring below. In this part of its course, the falls of the 
river are so numerous and formidable as to preclude the possibi- 
lity of its being navigated ; and it is not till after it has wound 
round towards the N.W., and received the Chinchao, or even 
lower down at its junction with the Monzon, that the Indian 
ventures to launch his canoe, and intrust himself to the rapid 
stream. 

In order to reach the navigable part of the Huallaga, Lieute- 
nant Smyth returned through. Panao, and crossing to the northern, 
or left bank of the river, ‘proceeded up the valley of the little 
torrent Acomayo, to the ridge of hills called the Cuesta de Car- 
pis, which separates the valley of the Chinchao from that of the 
Huallaga. It is in ascending this ridge, about twenty-five miles 
below Huanuco, that the traveller first enters the Ceja, or border 
of those immense forests which extend, with little or no inter- 
ruption, from their commencement in the Andes eastward to the 
shores of the Atlantic, a distance ina straight line of at least 

eight hundred leagues. The Ceja contains no tall trees, but oc- 
cupying, as it does, the zone of elevation which limits the pro- 
pagation of the numberless arborescent genera inhabiting the 
woods below, it exhibits dwarfish specimens of all these, so 
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thickly overgrown and matted together by parasitic plants of the 
most luxuriant growth, as to form a wholly impenetrable mass 
of vegetation. 

Our author, descending the valley of the Chinchas, arrived at 
Casapi, a hamlet with about thirty inhabitants (chiefly Mestizos), 
and the remotest point in this part of the Peruvian Andes to 
which the industry of civilized man has penetrated the woods of 
the interior. The object for which haciendas or farms are occu- 
pied in these sequestered regions, is chiefly the cultivation of the 
coca, a shrub, the leaf of which is chewed by the Indians of Peru. 
The quantity of the coca leaf consumed is enormous ; its annual 
value in Peru exceeds a million sterling ; but the moral and so- 
cial worth of this great article of trade cannot be so highly appre- 
ciated. Our author speaks very inadequately, and much too 
favourably of the coca leaf, when he says that it is deemed nu- 
tritious. It is in fact a stimulant, resembling opium, though not 
so strong in its effects. ‘The constant use of it generally pro- 
duces loss of appetite and incurable derangement of the digestive 
functions, with a long train of ailments derived from the pre- 
ceding. In Northern Peru, where the coca is usually chewed 
with lime (as the Malays chew the betel-nut), its deleterious 
qualities are much more manifest that in the southern province ; 
and if it be true, as Lieutenant Smyth asserts, that Indians will 
pass several days with no other nourishment than the coca leaf, 
it is no less certain that those Indians are remarkably short-lived. 
The Spaniards regard this vicious indulgence in its true light 
when it is detected amongst themselves, and although they do 
not reprobate, much less interdict, the consumption of coca by 
the Indians, from which so large a revenue is derived, they 
banish from society the white man who once suffers himself to be 
enslaved by that baneful habit. 

It is now time for us to embark with our author on the Hual- 
laga ; but we cannot leave Casapi without directing our readers’ 
attention to the hills which separate that hamlet from the coca 
plantations of Pampayacu, a few miles further southward. The 
path across the hills between these two places leads over a rocky 
level, called, from the fine prospect which it commands, J/ Bal- 
concillo. ‘The rock in this place, still in the bosom of the Andes, 
is found to consist wholly of marine exuviz, chiefly corals and 
gigantic ammonites. Such a phenomenon, though not singular 
nor even rare, cannot be viewed with indifference in such a situa- 
tion. At length, on the 18th December, Lieutenant Smyth and 
his companions embarked on the Chinchao, where that little river 
is about fifty yards wide, and gliding down its smooth but shallow 
stream, entered the Huallaga, which flowed at the rapid rate of 
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six and a half miles an hour. The first Ma/paso, or rapid, reached 
by our voyagers was that of Cayumba, where they quitted their 
canoes for a time, and of which our author says but little. We 
shall pause at it merely to relate to our readers the history of its 
origin. The Huallaga, a copious and swiftly-flowing stream 
above Cayumba,—our author is perversely silent as to its width, 
—enters at that place a rocky defile above two miles in length, 
a perpendicular cliff of clay-slate, three hundred feet high, over- 
shadowing the river. Here it was that, about thirty years ago, 
in a violent thunder storm, the lightning reft the cliff in its entire 
length, and precipitated the enormous mass of rock into the river, 
with a crash heard three leagues off in the valley of Chinchao, 
The current of the river was driven backwards, to the great con- 
sternation of the Indians inhabiting its banks, even as far as 
Muiia. The river at Cayumba now forces its way, with much 
violence and uproar, through the massive fragments of the shat- 
tered cliff. A lively sketch of one of these wild rapids, and of 
the wild Indians who navigate them, is exhibited in the following 
passage :— 

‘ About two miles farther we came to a second rapid, called the Mal- 
paso de Islaypata, where we had to undergo the same fatigue again. 
Thence we descended rapidly, passing on our left the mouth of the river 
Savayos, till we came to a still more formidable rapid, called the Mal- 
paso de Palma. Here the canoe was again unloaded, and the cargo car- 
ried by the Indians at least half a mile over rocks and through trees, in- 
terlaced with creepers, and across rivulets to the end of the pass, after 
which they were obliged to return and descend in the canoe, for the river 
and its banks were such as to prevent their letting it down by ropes as 
before. This they performed in beautiful style, keeping in the centre 
and force of the stream. The waves formed by the fall and impetuosity 
of the current, were such as completely to conceal the body of the canoe, 
leaving the men only visible above the spray; and as they approached 
us, the wild Indian scream, the constant drumming, the hollow sound 
of the horn, the roar of the water, aud the savage grandeur of the surround- 
ing scenery, raised in us feelings of admiration and delight, which must 
always remain fresh in our memories. ‘The canoe, almost filled with 
water, with difficulty reached the bank where we were waiting for it, 
when the Indians jumped out, and manifested their joy at having passed 
the danger, by singing and capering about. —P. 122. 

The Indian custom of drumming, shouting, and blowing the 
long wooden trumpet, in descending the rapids, is generally as- 
cribed to their belief, that by so doing they frighten away the 
evil spirits which haunt those places, and lie in wait to destroy 
them; but this, we presume, is only a mythological explanation 
of the common propensity of mankind to profit from excitement 
in the moment of danger. No incident of any importance oc- 
curred to our author in his descent of the Huallaga. After na- 
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vigating about two hundred miles, he turned aside to visit the 
Indian village Uchiza, and fifty miles lower down that of 'To- 
cache. ‘These villages, containing each about two hundred 
inhabitants, with a church, owe their comparative civilisation to 
the labours of the Franciscan missionaries, whose meritorious 
exertions, in Eastern Peru, have been sadly hindered by the 
Revolution. At Tocache thunder is heard nearly every day in 
the year, and storms seen gathering over the culminant points 
of the Eastern Andes. Of Sion, a village situated about a hun- 
dred miles lower down the river than the “preceding, and contain- 
ing only about thirty families, our author says but little, though 
it deserves to be remarked as ’ being peopled by a better descrip- 
tions of Indians (the Xibitos, erroneously written Ivitos by 
Lieutenant Smyth), and evincing a more decided progress in 
civilisation. Forty miles below Sion, at the mouth of the Huay- 
abamba, stands the village of Lupuna, with two hundred and 
fifty inhabitants. Many of these, however, had concealed them- 
selves in the woods on the news of our author’s arrival, a rumour 
having preceded him that two hundred English were coming to 
carry off the Indians into servitude. ‘ This,’ says Lieutenant 
Smyth, * may possibly have originated with some of our pretend- 
* ed friends at Huanoco. In our opinion, the existence of such 

a foolish belief argues no design or contrivance whatever. 

Among the lower orders of the “‘Spanish-. \mericans the Eng- 

lish name conveys the idea of the most extravagant hardihood 

and audacity, and such a mode of thinking once imbibed by 

the Indians would be naturally modified by their fears. The 

German botanist, Poeppig, was, in 1831, detained three months 

at Juanjuy, but a few miles from Lupuna, suspected of being a 
spy sent by the ‘ Ingleses,” a daring and ambitious people, of 
whom he was supposed to be one.’ 

About six or seven miles up the Huayabamba is Pachiza, a 
large village, containing six hundred inhabitants of the Xibito 
nation. The country round i is fertile, but little cultivated. Here 
our author first remarked to what an extent monkeys constitute 
an article of food amongst the Indians. ‘The same observation, 
however, might have been made at Sion, and perhaps farther up 
the valley than the Xibitos reach. The hunting parties of this 
nation will live for weeks together on no other food than the 
flesh of monkeys, and then return home with some hundreds of 
these animals dead or disabled. ‘Their chief weapon is the cer- 
batana or blow-pipe, from which they expel with unerring aim a 
small light arrow, the point of which is smeared with an active 
poison. ‘They are skilful in curing slight wounds made with the 
poisoned arrow, and tame, in an incredibly short time, the mon- 
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keys which are taken alive. In the grove of palm-trees leading 
to Pachiza, Lieutenant Smyth saw, suspended between the trees, 
a spider’s web of gigantic dimensions: it measured fifty feet in 
length, and twenty-five in height, with very strong threads, and 
was covered with the empty sloughs of thousands of insects. 
This large tenement was not exclusively possessed by a sole in- 
dividual ‘spider, but apparently belonged to a whole republic of 
spiders of great size. 

Continuing the navigation of the Huallaga about sixty miles, 
our author arrived at the mouth of the Moyo, which river he 
ascended three or four leagues to Juan Guerra, and thence 
marched an equal distance overland to Tarapota, a town con- 
taining (the adjoining villages included) four thousand inhabit- 
ants. ‘lhe Indians of this place seemed to him to live on the 
bounty of nature and the spontaneous productions of the soil, 
having little or no industry besides the manufacture of a coarse 
cotton cloth, called tweuya, of which they make their simple 
raiment; but the priest of the town ascribed the indolence of 
his flock altogether to the absence of inducements to industry. 
That the Indians in general are not indifferent to the luxuries 
derived from art and commerce, is evident from the following 
statement of our author :— 


* Cotton, gums, resin, and white wax, are the principal products of their 
woods; the latter is formed into round cakes, weighing about a pound 
each, and these are the currency of the place, each cake being consider- 
ed as equivalent to a dollar. Our trinkets had a high value set upon 
them, and we were able to purchase a large quantity of provision with a few 
of them. Cotton handkerchiefs, knives and scissors, were also in request. 

‘ British manufactures are to be found exposed to sale in no inconsider- 
able quantities. Printed cottons, green baize, ribbons, coarse cutlery 
and glass beads, all English, were sold in several houses; and, indeed, 
throughout the whole of our journey, we never entered a place that was 
more than a small village, in which we did not meet with some of the 
manufactures of our own country,’ &c.—P, 149. 


Tarapota stands on a gentle declivity, completely disengaged 
trom the forest which lines the banks of the river. The exten- 
sive prospect which it enjoys, extending on one side to the Andes, 
and on the other to the hills lying eastward of the Huallaga, is 
doubly exhilarating to one who has just emerged from the mono- 
tony of the w oods. The town of Lamas, originally the chief 
place of the Indians inhabiting this part of the province of May- 
nas (it is now eclipsed by Moy obamba), may be distinctly seen 
from it on a rising ground about five leagues distant. As the 
town of Lamas escaped the observation of Lieutenant Smyth, 


we will venture to suppose, that in the haste of his visit, he also 
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overlooked the cultivated fields and gardens which, according to 
the testimony of other travellers, surround Tarapoto. Certain 
it is, however, that the Lamistas are much superior to the other 
Indian tribes in industry, as well as in friendly disposition. Their 
civilisation, too, is of long standing, though it is not easy to de- 
termine whether it is due to their early contact with the Spanish 
missionaries, or is of still older date, and exhibits a lingering trace 
of the social condition of the empire of the Incas. Our author 
had experience of the superiority of these Indians, when, return- 
ing to the river, he descended to Chasuta, a village inhabited by 
Lamistas. The canoemen obtained there were, he says, a far 
more active, lively set than any of their predecessors, and much 
better provided with comforts, We may add, that they alone, of 
all the Indians, are practically acquainted with the whole navi- 
gable course of the Huallaga, and they sometimes descend the 
Marajion to the frontiers of Brazil. At Chasuta, fresh fuel was 
added to the fire of our traveller’s zeal, by the positive assevera- 
tion of the priest of the place, Padre Mariana de Jesus, who had 
made several voyages up the Ucayali, that that river is navigable 
for vessels of a large size for maay leagues above the place where 
the Pachitea joins it. 

Below Chasuta, the Huallaga flows between high precipitous 
banks among hills, contracted to a width not exce eding 150 feet, 
and forming” some ‘dan; yerous rapids, until increasing its velocity 
from six to | ten miles an hour, it shoots through the narrow rocky 
defile called the ne go (or rather Puncu, a door or passage, in 
the Quichua, or vulyar Peruvian language), and then, with an 
expended stream, winds for the remainder of its course through 
an open, level country. Respecting the magnitude of this river, 
Lieutenant Smyth is quite silent; but we believe that below the 
Pongo, it has a general breadth of nearly half a mile, and is na- 
vigal Ble for vessels not drawing more than twelve feet water. The 
Pongo itself has evidently originated i in some great convulsion of 
nature; the rock (a fine- grained sandstone) composing the hills, 
which cross the river from north to south, being split and rent 
asunder a distance of about two miles. Immediately above it, is 
the Salto d’Aguirre, a rapid so named, from the daring adven- 
turer, the murderer of Orsua, whose romantic history has been 
rendered familiar to the public by the pen of Dr Southey. At 
length, after navigating the Huallaga downwards about 350 
miles, our travellers arrived, on the 14th January, 1835, at the 
mouth of the Chipurana, and immediately commenced the Jabour 
of ascending it. ‘To work the canoes sixty miles up this river, 
and the Yanayacu, which joins it from the south-east, the navi- 
gable channel being frequently choked up by fallen trees from 
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the thick woods on either side; and then to march fifteen or 
twenty miles further through those woods, over slippery, entan- 
gled paths, and in drenching rain, was the hard labour of eight 
days. An equal time was disagreeably spent at Santa Catalina, 
a village containing about thirty families, chiefly from Tarapoto, 
and situated on a stream which flows eastward into the U Jeayali. 
After much anxious delay, however, our travellers received tid- 
ings from Padre Plaza, who had advanced a few days’ journey 
from Sar: ityacu to meet them, and they accordingly commenced 
descending the river from Santa Catalina. On the third day of 
their voyage, the report of a gun announced that the Patriarch 
of the Ucayali was not far distant. Here Lieutenant Smyth 
proceeds as follows :— 


All our hopes now hung upon Padre Plaza. To attempt to describe 
our feelings at this moment would be in vain. Our anxiety for the ac- 
complishment of an object on which we had set our hearts, and the near 
prospect of an interview with one, who had so long occupied an impor- 
tant place in our minds, as a person on whom all our prospects of suc- 
cess depended, produced a conflict of hopes and fears which was ex- 
tremely agitating. ‘The canoes could not move swiftly enough for our 
impatience, and every reach of the watery forest seemed endless. At 
length our ears were gladdened with the sound of drams and joyous 
shouts from the opposite side of a small lake, which we crossed, and 
found two canoes waiting to pilot us to the village, where ina fow mi- 
nutes we had the satisfaction of seeing the reverend father, surrounded by 
the villagers. We pushed on, and arriving at the spot where he stood, 
leaped on shore under a salute from the swivels, and were cordially em- 
braced by the patriarch, who appeared, by the manner of his reception, 
to be as much gratified as we ourselves were. 

‘ He is a rather short and fat person, between sixty and seventy years 
of age, with a good-humoured countenance ; and no sooner had we dis- 
engaged ourselves from his arms, than the Indian women began, but with 
more fervour, a similar welcome. Not contented with kissing and 
hugging, they dragged us, with their arms entwined about our persons, to 
their houses, expressing themselves all the time delighted to see us, in 
the only Spanish word they knew, “ Amigo.” Here a new scene await- 
ed us—that of forming a friendship with the male part of the community.’ 


—Pp. 178-180. 


The ceremonies of contracting friendship with the Indians be- 
ing gone through, the whole party now set forward to Sarayacu. 
Our author was elated beyond measure at the first sight of the 
Ucayali, which, where the canoes first entered it, was a noble 
river, a mile and half wide. Ona creek leading off from the 
river, and partially overhung by the umbrageous forest, stands 
the missionary village of Sarayacu, containing about 2000 inha- 
bitants. Arrived there, our author allowed little time to elapse 
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before he drew the attention of the priest to the object of the ex- 
pedition, and the practicability of ascending the Ucayali and 
Pachitea as far as Mayro. ‘The reply of Padre Piaza made the 
matter turn on the sufficiency of means, and led at once to the 
most disheartening anticipations. ‘The available effects of our 
travellers were produced, and were immediately pronounced in- 
sufficient ; nor can we reasonably question the justice of the 
priest’s decision. For the satisfaction of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, which had taken a part in the expedition, Padre Plaza 
gave in writing the following statement of his opinion :— 


‘« To Don Pepro Bertran.—Satisfied with the request made in your 
official letter of yesterday, I have examined minutely the effects which 
you have brought to undertake the voyage to the Pachitea ; and as, for 
this great enterprise, it may be necessary to take two or three hundred 
men of this country, it is impossible that the few effects referred to can 
defray even the expense of the provisions for the maintenance of those 
who must accompany us. From this place to the Pachitea is reckoned 
from fifteen to twenty days’ journey, and from thence to Mayro eight or 
ten ; and in such an expedition we ought to take into consideration the 
delays and other obstacles which always occur. Moreover, the present 
season is very adverse, as the inundation of the rivers will not permit a 
secure encampment sooner than the months of August, September, and 
October ; all which information I state, in order that the supreme go- 
vernment may act as it may find most convenient. God protect you. 

‘“ Frrar M. Piaza.”’ 


Thus terminated the scheme of exploring the Pachitea and 
Ucayali, and of proving the existence of a navigable channel 
from Mayro (only 400 miles from Lima) to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Our author had to endure, besides the disappointment of his 
hopes relative to the expedition, the tediousness of a month's 
residence in Sarayacu. ‘This town stands on an elevation about 
fifty feet above the river; is built without any order or systematic 
arrangement; the Indians being at liberty to choose, each for 
himself, the sites of their houses ; and its magnitude is concealed 
by the number of trees planted in the intervals between the 
houses. The church, resembling in most respects a large barn, 
is embellished, nevertheless, by a porch, which surprised our 
author by its elegance of design. A missionary priest, a native 
of Italy, has left on the banks of the Ucayali a monument of that 
love of the fine arts which distinguishes his native land. Near 
the church stands the convent, with twelve apartments, besides 
the refectory. The Indian tribes throughout, and on the con- 
fines of Eastern Peru, have a general “resemblance to one an- 
other; but, according to our author, some of the tribes inhabiting 
Sarayacu are several shades lighter in complexion than others, 
and are distinguished by a pee uliar east of features. The Indians 
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generally are a short, stout race, with a light olive complexion, 
an aquiline nose, a broad face, with high cheek-bones, and black 
but not brilliant eyes. In Sarayacu they stain their teeth blue. 
Their bodies are also stained blue, with the j juice of a plant which 
is thought, we believe, to protect them from the flies. Their 
dress, consisting of trowsers and frock for the one sex, of petti- 
coat and short spencer for the other, is made of tucuya, or coarse 
cotton cloth of their own manufacture, dyed red or blue. The 
women adorn themselves with heads, coins, and metal crosses 
hung round their necks, or suspended to their ears. 

An Indian vilk we, containing two thousand inhabitants, col- 
lected together from different and even hostile tribes, yet living 
in the completest harmony with one another, reclaimed from 
their wild and roving habits, decently clothed, and yielding in 
all things a ready obedience to their spiritual teacher, is certainly 
an agreeable object—in the depth of the forests too, and a hun- 
dred miles beyond the actual dominion of the sons of Europeans. 
It is to Paraguay and to Eastern Peru that the Roman Catholic 
priesthood can refer most triumphantly for proofs of the success 
of their missionary labours. ‘Their manifest superiority over the 
Protestant missionaries is due to their celibacy. They learn to 
regard the weak and simple Indians as their children. Liberated 
from the austerities of the cloister, their affections expand, and 
blending with their religious zeal, fill them with philanthropic 
enthusiasm. In the course of the last century, and even down 
to the period of the Revolution, the province of Maynas (that is, 
the country between the Huallaga and the Andes, bounded on 
the north by the Maranon) was virtually ruled by the Francis- 
can monks. ‘Their missions were numerous and flourishing in 
that fine country, and were nowise interfered with by the civil 
authorities of Peru. ‘Their hierarchy extended also to the Pam- 
pa del Sacramento, or country lying between the Huallaga and 
the Ucayali. Indeed, even as early as the seventeenth century, 
or a hundred and fifty years ago, missionaries were established 
in the country of the Piros, on the eastern side of the Ucayali, 
a region untrodden by Europeans at the present day. That the 
situation of the missionary, surrounded by his half-wild flock in 
those sequestered spots, 1s not one of harassing difficulty, nor 
incompatible with a fair share of tranquillity of mind, is, we 
think, evident from the great length of time during which indi- 
viduals continue to discharge their apostolic duties. Thus the 
Padre Plaza had resided four-and-thirty years in Sarayacu, at 
the time (1835) when Lieutenant Smyth visited that place. 
Padre Mariano de Jesus, whom our author met at Chasuta, 
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had lived out a generation of men in Maynas; and Padre 
D. Ramon Bazadrez, whom Lieutenant § Smyth does not appear 
to have met at all, had, in 1831, completed a period of forty 
years spent in the solitudes of the Upper Huallaga, at the mis- 
sion-stations of Uchiza, ‘Tocache, &e., after having devoted some 
of his earlier days to the missions of Angola. 

The Revolution, which separated Peru from the Spanish do- 
minion, inflicted a severe blow on the missionary establishments 
of the interior, for the roots of the Spanish- American hierarchy 
were fixed in the mother country. Besides interrupting the flow 
of the ecclesiastical revenues, the struggles of the Kevolution 
prolonged a state of insecurity, the feeling of which subsided 
very slowly, and completely annulled, while it continued, every 
attempt at amelioration. Padre Plaza assured Lieutenant Smyth 
that the intimation respecting the proposed expedition of the 
latter was the first official communication he had received from 
the government of Lima after a silence of nine years. He had 
repeatedly called attention to the neglected state of the missions, 
and to the injury likely to result to the Republic from the relajse 
of the natives to their former barbarism. But his remonstrances 
remained unanswered; nor did he, during that long interval, 
receive any salary, so that, for the support of himself and the mis- 
sion, he depended almost wholly on the trade which he managed 
to carry on with Tabatinga and other towns on the Maraion. 
The Indians of his mission gathered sarsaparilla, made tucuya 
or cotton cloth, and manteca, or turtle oil, and showed abundant 
capability of industry, if adequate incentives were continually to 
provoke their renewed exertions. 

A cargo of this kind was in preparation at the time of our au- 
thor’s visit to Sarayacu, and he finding it impossible to realize 
his plan of ascending the Ucayali, was glad of an opportunity 
of descending it in company with the freighted canoes and rafts 
of the mission. He and his companion embarked in a vessel 
called a garretea, about forty-five feet long, and six feet wide in 
the broadest part, with a cabin near the stern, and an armayari 
or awning made of palm-leaves to screen the crew towards the 
bow. On the 6th March, he took leave of the kind priest, of 
his Peruvian colleagues, and after having resided a month at 
Sarayacu, dropped down the river. On “the ninth day of the 
voyage, he entered the Maraion, as the river of Amazons is 

called wit}in the Spanish boundary, 


‘ We we:e extremely struck,’ says our author, by the first sight of this 
majestic stream, which is at least half as broad again as the Ucayali, at 
the point of their confluence. The banks of the latter near its mouth 
are low and swampy, but the opposite shore of the Maraiion is high, and 
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beautifully clothed with trees, forming one continuous forest, both up 
and down the river, as fav as the sight can extend. The distance from 
Sarayacu to the Maraiion, according to the course of the stream, which 
is very winding, is 279 miles, whereas the direct distance, in a N.N.E. 
half E. course, is only 158 miles. It varies much in breadth, being in 
some places full a mile and a half across, and in others not above half a 
mile, It runs between three and four miles an hour, and the depth of 
the main stream is, upon an average, twelve fathoms ; but both its depth 
and width vary with the season very much: when we passed, it was 
nearly at its highest. ‘There are many islands in it, several of which, in 
the dry time, are united to the mainland. The stream is entirely free 
from impediments to navigation, excepting floating trees, which are 
easily avoided.’—P. 257. 

Lieutenant Smyth’s narrative of his voyage down the river of 
Amazons to Para is, like the antecedent chapters of his volume, 
instructive as well as entertaining ; but the course of that great 
river has been so frequently deverined, and the lower or Brazi- 
lian portion of it particularly so well described in the travels of 
Spix and Martius, that we feel justified in sparing our readers 
the long and somewhat tedious voyage down it, and confine our- 
selves to a few remarks on the merits of the volume which we 
have perused with so much satisfaction, and of the expedition, 
the events of which it relates. 

The scheme of descending by the Pachitea into the Ucayali 
was no doubt a bold one; but with our author’s slender means 
it was obviously impracticable, and appears to have been adopted 
without the least calculation. ‘The pecuniary aid of the Peru- 
vian government ought never to have been reckoned on. ‘Their 
authority without their money was worse than useless, and we 
doubt not was the true cause of the failure of our author’s at- 
tempt to reach Mayro. ‘The Indians are ready enough to carry 
burdens when ade “quately paid for their labour, but ‘adres ad, and 
justly dread, conscription. ‘They could not therefore view com- 
placently the establishment of a communication between Mayro 
and P OZUZN, W here the road for beasts of burden ceases, and the 
whole fatigue of carrying loads is devolved on them. ‘The sea- 
son, too, at which the expedition started, was unfortunately the 
wrong one. When Lieutenant Smyth first descended into the 

valley of the Huallaga, the rains were commencing there, and 
as the rainy season is later in the low country towards the west, 
he, as he travelled westward, continued, throughout his voyage, 
to be under drenching rains and a clouded sky, which too often 
interfered with his valuable astronomical observations. 

‘The commercial advantages which appear to have been antici- 
pated by the first projectors of the expedition from a navigable 
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communication between the Andes and the Atlantic, will be 
found, on sober examination, to be indefinitely distant. The 
fine country of Maynes, three hundred miles in length, and one 
hundred in breadth, does not contain above twelve thousand in- 
habitants, the great majority of whom are only half-reclaimedIn- 
dians. ‘The country round Panao is in the same condition—one 
vast impenetrable forest, with a few open spots, in which the 
secluded inhabitants lead from necessity a simple, indolent life. 
Nature, too, opposes the increase of population, by rendering 
difficult the increase of rural wealth. Domestic cattle cannot 
multiply amidst the plague of stinging insects. Cows are kept 
in a state of extreme extenuation: their calves are bled to death 
immediately by the vampyre bat. In fine, however favourably 
we may be disposed to view the countries on the eastern side of 
the Peruvian Andes, we cannot avoid coming to the conclusion 
that centuries must elapse before the rivers which flow from them 
can be the channels of an active commerce. 

Though the country round Pozuzu was explored by the Spa- 
nish botanist, Ruiz, and the valley of the Huallaga has been re- 
cently visited and described by the German naturalist, Poeppig, 
still that part of the American continent is comparatively little 
known. With the exception of Lieutenant L. Menie’s route 
across Maynes, nothing was contributed towards its elucidation 
by our countrymen previous to the volume of our author, who 
moreover breaks new ground in traversing the Pampa del Sacra- 
mento, and boasts to be the first Englishman who has floated on 
the Ucayali. But the truly valuable truits of Lieutenant Smyth’s 
journey are unostentatiously consigned by him to the maps ap- 
pended to his volume. He has made a great change in the 
courses assigned by geographers to the Huallaga and Ucayali. 
His delineation of the course of the river of Amazons also dif- 
fers widely from, but is, we doubt not, far more correct than 
preceding ones. He finds that the Spaniards, proceeding from 
Jaen, and the Portuguese from Para, to survey the great river, 
overrated the travelled distances in their itineraries, as is usually 
the case, and that consequently the former assigned positions to 
the places on the river too far eastward, and the latter, on the 
other hand, too far westward, so that opposite errors prevail in 
the Peruvian and Brazilian portions of the river. It must be 
observed, however, that the positions of the chief places on the 
river of Amazons in Brazil are generally supposed to rest on the 
astronomical determinations of a mixed commission appointed 
for that purpose half-a-century ago by the crowns of Spain and 
Portugal. But the explanation which we have offered above of 
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the errors discovered by Lieutenant Smyth is so natural, that in 
the absence of positive proof, we cannot believe that the com- 
missioners, in constructing their map of the river, relied to any 
extent on astronomical data. On Lieutenant Smyth’s observa- 
tions we place the fullest reliance. ‘Those who know his profes- 
sional abilities will not refuse him their confidence ; those who 
do not, will presume every thing in his favour from the unaffect- 
ed, manly, modest, and perspicuous style of his narrative. ‘The 
importance of his observations, nevertheless, makes it desirable 
that they should be printed. 


Art. VI.—1. Thoughts on the Improvement of the System of 
Country Banking. By Vincent Sruckey, Esq. London: 
1836. 

Mr Clay’s Speech on Joint-Stock Banks in the House of Com- 
mons on the 12th of May, 1836. Mirror of Parliament. 


HE very considerable rise that has taken place in the price of 

most articles within the last twelve, and especially within 
the last six months, and the late extraordinary multiplication of 
railway companies, joint-stock banks, and other associations, 
have powerfully exeleed the public attention, and have led to 
many speculations and enquiries as to the causes and probable 
consequences of such singular phenomena. It is contended by 
many that the present period is in most respects the counterpart 
of the disastrous and disgraceful era of 1825, and that there is 
but too much probability that it will have a like termination. 
No doubt, however, there were many things peculiar to the 
period referred to, as there are to the present, while the expe- 
rience afforded by the progress and result of the speculations 
entered into in 1824 and 1825, and the recent warnings given by 
the press, and by some of the leading men in Parliament, of the 
dangers to be apprehended from rashly embarking in schemes of 
which the advantage is doubtful and the risk great and certain, 
have tended in a considerable degree to check the mania for spe- 
culation. Still, however, there is not a little in the present state 
of the pecuniary transactions of the country, and in the proceed- 
ings of many private parties and associations, to inspire distrust 
and to demand the watchful attention of Government and the 
public. Various conflicting plans have been proposed for ob- 
viating this alarm, and for re-establishing and maintaining that 
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confidence that is so essential to the best interests of the country. 
The subject undoubtedly involves questions of great difficulty 
and delicacy, but as it is at the same time of paramount import- 
ance, we may perhaps be excused for submitting some considera- 
tions with respect to it. 

I. ‘The late extraordinary increase of companies for railways, 
and the extravagantly high prices at which the shares in many 
half-fledged projects of this sort are now selling, are among the 
most striking features in the present state of things. ‘Lhe suc- 
cess of the Manchester and Liverpool railway could hardly fail 
to occasion in the course of time the formation of other railways 
where the ground was practicable, and where the probable 
intercourse was such as to promise a reasonable return for the 
outlay. But until the prevent year the number of such projects 
was less than might have been expected, and, with the excep- 
tion of the Carlisle and Newcastle, the London and Birmingham, 
the Southampton and the Great Western lines, the act for the 
latter being only obtained last year, but few undertakings of the 
sort, of any material importance, had been entered upon in any 
part of the kingdom. Within the last twelve months, however, a 
most extraordinary change has taken place. Instead of one or a 
few, a swarm of railway projects have been at once brought upon 
the tapis. There is scarcely, in fact, a practicable line between 
any two considerable places, however remote, that has not been 
occupied by a company; and frequently indo two, three, and 
sometimes as many as four, projects of rival lines between the 
same places have been submitted to the consideration of the 
public and the judgment of Parliament. Simultaneously too 
with this increase in the number of railway schemes, there was 
an equally great and sudden rise in the prices of the shares in 
most of the established companies, and the shares, even in the 
greater number of new projects, were either brought out at or 
speedily commanded a premium. 

It must be obvious to every one, how little soever they may be 
acquainted with such subjects, that this rage for railway pro- 
jects has been excited by something very different from a sober 
examination of the probable profits to be ultimately derived from 
such undertakings. Owing to the vast intercourse between 
Manchester and ‘Liverpool, “and the moderate distance between 
these two great and rapidly increasing towns, the line between 
them is probably the most favourable of any in the kingdom for a 
railway. Such, however, was the vast expense of the under- 
taking originally, and since then of the keeping up of the engines, 
&e., that the proprietors of the railway have not hitherto divided 
more than nine per cent without accumulating any considerable 
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sinking fund. No doubt it may be fairly presumed, seeing that 
every thing connected with the construction and management of 
railways can be looked upon as being as yet only in its infaney, 
that material savings will be effected in ‘the expenditure upon 
many of the projected lines, at the same time that they must all 
profit by the increasing wealth, population, and prosperity of the 
empire. Such considerations are, however, quite insufficient to 
account for the sudden increase in the number of railway pro- 
jects and in the price of shares. The first stimulus seems to 
have been given by the presumed success of the London and 
Birmingham railway. ‘This promises to be one of the most pro- 
fitable of the new lines, and the premium on its shares having 
gradually risen to a pretty high rate, began to attract a large 
share of the public attention. Unemployed engineers and 
attorneys, with the whole tribe of jobbers and speculators in 
London and elsewhere, were not slow to perceive the advantages 
they might derive from this circumstance. ‘The most exagyera- 
ted accounts were forthwith disseminated of the wonderful advan- 
tages that railways were immediately to confer, not on the public 
merely, but on their proprietors. In consequence the shares in 
them all began rapidly to advance, and the good fortune of the 
original holders, some of whom realized, while all seemed to pos- 
sess the power of realizing, considerable sums, inflamed the public 
cupidity and tempted multitudes to embark in such schemes, till 
at length the fever extended itself on all hands, and produced that 
crowd of undigested conflicting projects, and that extraordinary 
demand for shares, by which the last six or eight months have 
been distinguished. 

Had the rage for companies been confined to those formed for 
the undertaking of railways, or for projects that admitted of being 
profitably managed by joint stock associations, it might have 
been contended that the legitimate province of speculation had 
not been overstepped; and that though the parties in some of the 
projects had taken an over-sanguine view of their success, they 
were of a sort that deserved the public patronage. But the 
company mania has not been so restricted. On the contrary, it 
has scattered its seeds and spread its roots on all sides. Lanca- 
shire, however, has been the theatre where it has raged with the 
greatest violence, and we believe that a decidedly greater num- 
ber of joint-stock projects, some of them of a more absurd and 
others of a more dangerous character, have been brought forward 
in Manchester and ‘Liverpool within the current year than in 
either 1824 or 1825. 

About three months ago, a list was published in the Manches- 
ter Guardian, of the various joint stock companies projected in 
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Liverpool and Manchester, or principally connected with them, 
in the preceding part of the present year. ‘This list is known to 
have been incomplete; but such as it was, it exhibited the names 
of one hundred and four companies, having, or pretending to have, 
an aggregate capital of L.37,987,500! But the fever was very 
far from being confined to Lancashire. Mr Poulett Thomson 
stated, in his speech in the House of Commons, in the discussion 
relative to the budget, that he had made a register be kept of the 
various joint-stock companies at present on the tapis in different 
parts of the kingdom, and that he found their numbers amounted 
to between 300 and 400; and that a capital of nearly Two HUN- 
DRED MILLIONS STERLING, or about twenty times the capital of 
the Bank of England would be required, according to the state- 
ments of the parties, to carry them into effect! 

This is enough to show the extent to which this mania has 
been carried, and the rich harvest that attorneys, secretaries, 
managing directors, et hoc genus omne, must already have reaped. 
But the nature of the greater number of the projects evinces, 
even more than their excessive multiplication, the stupendous 
folly of most of those who have bona fide embarked in them, 
There are companies for every sort of undertaking, even for those 
where individual vigilance and activity are most indispensable, 
and where, indeed, it were worse than absurd to expect success. 
Thus, there are companies for the manufacture of cottons, for 
tanning, for the manufacture of glass, pins, needles, soap, 
turpentine, &c., for dealing in coals, for raising sugar from the 
beet root, for making railways i in Hindostan, for the prosecution 
of the whale fishery, and so forth! ‘There is one company, with 
a capital of L.3,000,000, which, however, it is especially pro- 
vided may be increased to L.5,000,000, for trading and founding 
settlements on the south-east coast of Africa! Another company, 
with a capital of L.2,500,000, is called the agricultural loan com- 
pany ! By some oversight, which, most likely, is already cor- 
rected, no provision was made by this company for increasing its 
capital, or, which is the same thing, for raising a new one after 
the first had been dissipated. 

Not a few of the projectors seem to have concluded, and nof, 
perhaps, without some reason, that the ruin which the infallible 
blowing up of such of their schemes as are carried into effect will 
certainly entail on a large number of persons will most likely 
lead to a considerable increase of mortality, and they have inge- 
niously determined to make the most even of this. Hence in 
Manchester only, no fewer than six burying companies have been 
JSormed, and there are not many towns of any considerable magni- 
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tude in which one or more companies, for the same laudable 
purpose, have not been formed ! 

It will not, of course, be supposed, from any thing now stated, 
that we regard the formation of joint-stock companies as being 
in all cases an evil. On the contrary, we regard them, when 
founded on proper principles, for the attainment of objects or the 

conduct of businesses that admit of being prosecuted on a syste- 
matic plan, and where their management is committed to able, 
intelligent, and honest men, as among the most beneficial as well 
as powerful instruments in the economy of modern times, and as 
being calculated to confer the greatest benefit on society. It is 
of their abuse only that we complain. But, if their power of 
doing good, when rightly applied and conducted, be great, their 
power ‘of doing mischief, when in the hands of craft and perverted 
to improper purposes, is ten times greater. ‘They then become 
the most prolific sources of bankruptey and ruin; enriching a se- 
lect coterie of knaves and jobbers, while they involve thousands, 
who were led to believe that they would add prodigiously to their 
wealth, in irremediable poverty ‘and beggary. 

But the mania for railway schemes and bubble companies is 
not the only suspicious feature in the present times. Concur- 
rently with the rise and spread of this mania, there has been a 
very general rise in the price of most sorts of commodities. It 
has been pretty generally believed, though prebably on insuffi- 
cient grounds, that there has been a seni able diminution of 
the breadth of land under wheat this year ; and this belief, com- 
bined with the backwardness of the spring, and the rapid increase 
of population, seems to afford a reasonable justification of the rise 
that has taken place in the price of this important article. ‘The 
extraordinary rise in the price of iron, which has advanced, 
in little more than twelve months, from about L.4 or L.5 to 
L.12 or L.14 a ton, has been caused partly, no doubt, by the in- 
creasing demand oceasioned by the numerous railways now in 
progress, but in‘a much greater degree, we believe, by a specu- 
lative demand, in anticipation of the demand of the railway com- 
panies that have not yet commenced operations. But exclus: ve 
of the above, there has beena great advance in the price of most 
other articles, at the same time that a tendency to rise has been 
impressed on them all. An increase of this sort would, under 
any circumstances, have justly excited the attention or rather sus- 
picion of discerning men. But when, as at present, it is accom- 
panied by so great an eagerness to engage in hazardous and ab- 
surd projects, it shows that some dangerous principle is at work, 
which it is of the utmost importance to ascertain and guard 
against. 
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In a country so opulent as this, and so rapidly increasing in 
wealth and population, the too great ardour of speculation and the 
miscalculation of producers, must necessarily sometimes occasion 
overtrading, and consequent gluts and depressions of the market. 
But, were “the currency ina perfectly sound state, the excitement 
arising from such causes would almost necessarily be confined to 
one or a very few businesses, and would be very far indeed from 
being either general or universal. In point of fact, all periods 
of general excitement, or periods marked by a great tendency to 
speculation, and by a general rise of prices, have, both in this 
and other countries, been uniformly distinguished by some ex- 
traordinary facilities in obtaining supplies of money or of credit, 
or both. We are bold to say that no single instance to the con- 
trary can be pointed out in the history of industry in modern 
times. At all events, if there be such an instance, the circum- 
stances must differ widely from the present. 

II. From 1708 down to 1826, no association, having more 
than six partners could be established in England and Wales for 
the prosecution of the business of banking. ‘The destruction of 
country bank paper, and the violent revulsion that took place in 
the latter end of 1825, and the early part of 1826, when, as was 

said by Mr Huskisson, we were within four-and-tw enty hours of a 
state of barter, led to a repeal of that law, and to a permission to 
establish banks, with any number of partners, at any place more 
than sixty-five miles distant from London. Nothing could be 
more inexpedient and absurd than the previous limitation, nor 
could any thing be more expedient and proper than its repeal. 
But more advantage was expected to result from this change of 
the law than there were any good grounds for anticipating. In 
common with others, we endeavoured to show at the time, that 
much more was necessary to place the system of country banking 
in England on a secure foundation, than the mere granting of 
leave to establish joint-stock banks with numerous bodies of 
partners. ‘This, however, was nearly all that was then done. 
‘The act of 1833 (3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 83), directed that an ac- 
count of the places where they carry on business, and of the names 
and residences of the partners, should be annually returned to the 
Stamp Office ; and that quarterly returns of their paper in circu- 
lation should be made by such bankers as issue notes. But 
comparatively little use has been made of these returns. The 
accounts of the names and residences of the proprietors are not 
published, but are carefully secluded from the public eye, in the 
repositories of Somerset House! It is true that these lists may 
be seen, by those who choose to apply at the office, for a smail 
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fee, and that certified copies may be procured at no great ex- 
pense. But few know that such returns exist, and fewer still 
have the opportunity, or think of availing themselves of them as 
sources of information. ‘To render them of any real utility, 
they should be brought under the public eye, by being hung up, 
and periodically published i in the newspapers of the places where 
the banks carry on business. At present, we understand, the 
lists of partners are seldom looked into, and very rarely, iadood 

by any one except by individuals who have withdrawn from 
some bank, and are desirous to learn whether their names have 

been expunged from the official record. ‘The returns of the issues 
of the different banks are still more defective; for all that the func- 
tionaries of the Stamp Office are allowed to exhibit of them is a 
quarterly ste utement, spe cifying, in a single line, and in two gross 
gums, the total issues of ail the private, and of all the joint-stock 
banks ! ! It is clear that, for many purposes, such a statement is 
worse than useless. By exhibiting only average results, it is 
most unfair to the banks who conduct their business on sound and 
safe principles, while it is calculated to serve the interests of those 
who pursue an opposite line of conduct. 

But how defective soever, these accounts contain matter suffi- 
cient of itself to rouse the attention of Parliament and of the 
public. At the outset, the progress of the system was but slow. 
According to an official account (Parl. Paper, No. 504, Sess. 
1833), dated the 4th of July, 1853, about seven years after the 
repeal of the act prohibiting their formation, thirty-four joint- 
stock banks had been established in different parts of England 
and Wales. According to another official return, dated the 12th 
of Mareh last, sixty-two joint-stock banks had been then esta- 
blished, showing that their increase during the preceding three 
years we | been about as great as during the first seven years of 
the new system! But their increase in April, May, and June 
of the present year has been incomparably greater. The sub- 
joined account shows that there were established during these three 
months no fewer than fifteen joint-stock banks, two ‘of them ha- 
ving each about 750 partners, and one of them twenty-four and 
another eleven branches! And we have reason to think that the 
rate of this extraordinary increase has been since augmented 
rather than diminished. Latterly, indeed, the mania for joint- 
stuck banks seems to have become almost as prevalent as the 
mania for railways. It is, in fact, hardly possible to take up a 
newspaper without meeting with sundry announcements of such 
establishments, all, of course, dressed up in the most captivating 
manner. 
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Joint Stock Banks established since 29th March, 1836. 


' : . Number of 
When established, Places. Name of the Bank. Partners. 


May 3, 1836. Stockport, Bank of Stockport, 390 

Bolton Joint Stock Bank- 
ing Company, 

Cheltenbam and Glouces- 
tershire Bank, 

Coventry Union Banking 
Company, 

Liverpool United Trade: 
Bank, 

Manchester and Salford 
Bank, 


May 30, 1836. Bolton, 
May 19, 1836. Cheltenham, 
May 12, 1836. Coventry, 
May 12, 1836. Liverpool, 


June 15, 1836. | Manchester, 


April 30, 1836, Liverpool], Dolgelly, Mac- 
bynileth, Holywell, Ban- 
gor, Aberystwith, Wrex- 
ham, Pwilheli, Bala, Den- 
bigh, Oswestry, Laind- 
loes, Ruthin, Llanrwst, 
Festiniog, Mold, New- 
town, St Asaph, Chester. 
Caernaryon, Llangefui, 
Conway, Welchpool 
Amlweh, 

May 13, 1836. |Northampton, Daventry 
Wellingboro’, Kettering, 
Tbrapstone, Peterboro’. Northamptonshire Bankin; 
Oundle, Higham Ferrers, Company, 

Stamford, Spalding, Mar- 
ket Harboro’, 

Northampton, Daventry, Northamptonshire Union 
Wellingboro’, Bank, 

Northumberland and Dur- 

May 28, 1856. |Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ham District Banking 

Company, 
April 30, 1836. Liverpool, Royal Bank of Liverpool, 


North and South Wales 
Bank, 


May 23, 1836. 


May 20, 1836. Sheff Sheffield and Hallamshir« 


+ [SaeMeld, Banking Company, 

May 25° 1836. Manchester, South Lancashire Bank, 
May 2, 1835. Liverpool, Union Bank of Liverpool, 
May 6, 1836. (Manchester, Union Bank of Manchester, 


It may be thought, perhaps, that this unprecedented increase 
in the number of joint-stock banks will have been productive of 
a corresponding decline in the number of private banks, or of 
those having six partners or under; but such is not by any means 
the case. The latter have decreased: but their decrease 
has been quite inconsiderable compared with the increase of 
joint-stock banks. In 1833, 598 licenses were granted to pri- 
vate banks, and, during the present year, down to the 18th of 
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June, 559 licenses had been granted; so that, while the num- 
ber of joint-stock banks has more than doubled, or increased in 
a more than cent per cent ratio, the private banks have only 
declined at the rate of not quite four per cent. The issues of 
the latter have varied but little since 1833. 

More than four-fifths of the existing joint-stock banks issue 
notes ; and, within the last two years, or since September, 1834, 
their circulation has been nearly doubled, or has increased from 
L.1,783,689 to L.3,094,025. 

‘The couatry bank circulation, since December, 1833, is 
exhibited in the following table :— 


An account of the aggregate amount of Notes circulated in England 
and Wales by Private Banks, and by Joint Stock Banks and their 
Branches, distinguishing Private from Joint Stock Banks. From Re- 
turns directed by 3 and 4 W. LV. ¢. 83, 


Quarters ending Private Banks. 


| Joint.Stock Banks. | 


| 
| 
| ease 


28th December, 1833 
29th March, 1834 
28th June, — 
27th September, — 
28th December, 
28th March, 
27th June, 


1835 


8,836,803 
8,733 400 
8,875,795 
8,370,423 
8,537,655 
8,231,206 
8,455,114 


| 


2,484,687 


10,152,104 
10,191,827 
10,518,682 
10,154,112 
10,659,828 
10,420,160 
10,939,801 


26th September, — 
26th December, — 
26th March, 1836 


7,912,587 
8,334,863 
8,353,894 


2,508,036 
2,799,551 
3,094,025 


10,420,623 
11,134,414 
11,447,919 





This rapid increase in the number and in the issues of joint- 
stock banks has been in part a consequence, but in a much 
greater degree a cause of the late rise of prices, and of the 
existing excitement. But we should fall into the greatest pos- 
sible error if we supposed that the influence of the banks in 
question was to be measured by the amount of their notes in 
circulation, payable on demand. ‘These, in fact, constitute but 
a comparatively small portion of their obligations. Most of them 
have been in the habit of trading, not on their own capital, or 
on the deposits made with them, but on credit obtained in the 
metropolis and elsewhere. Instead of retaining the bills and 
other securities they have discounted in their coffers till they are 
paid, many banks have been in the habit of immediately forward- 
ing them to London to be rediscounted. ‘To such an extent 
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has this system been carried, that we are well assured that certain 
banks with less than L.500,000 of paid up capital, have dis- 
counted bills and made advances to the extent of from five to six 
millions; and the engagements of others have been even more 
incommensurate with their capital! ‘The banks who have acted 
thus have borrowed the funds in the metropolis at about three 
per cent, and have charged four or five per cent to those to 
whom they afterwards advanced them. But though recourse 
may, properly enough, be had to assistance of this sort, on extra- 
ordinary occasions, no bank can be justly said to be established 
on sound, or conducted on safe principles, that trusts h: abitually 
to such accommodation. It is always at the mercy of circum- 
stances over which it has no control; and is not really more 
secure than a house of cards. So long as the exchange is 
favourable, prices stationary or rising, and credit good, there is 
little difficulty about obtaining pecuniary accommodation in 
London, and the system goes on smoothly; but the moment the 
exchange becomes unf. ‘avourable, or prices begin to give way, or 
credit sustains any sort of shock, consternation takes “the p lace of 
confidence, and the usual assistance is no longer to be had. ‘The 
provincial banks being, in consequence, disabled from making 
their ordinary advances to their customers, the latter are neces- 
sarily involved in the greatest difficulties, and being obliged to 
force sales, a ruinous fall of prices, and a state of general em- 
barrassment, as destructive to the banks as to those who depend- 
ed on them, unavoidably follows. Such has hitherto been the 
invariable result of the abuse of banking in this country, and 
instead of being lessened by the form: ition of joint-stock banks, 
they seem to hav e materially increased the chances of such dis- 
asters in future. 

But there are other, and, if possible, still more suspicious cir- 
cumstances. ‘The shares in the greater number of the newly 
formed and projected joint-stock banks are very small, few being 
above £50, while others are only £25, and some not more than 
£10. Generally, too, it is understood, or rather is dist inetly 
set forth in the prospectus, that not more than 5 or 10 per cent 
of these shares is to be called for; so that an individual who has 
10s. or 20s. to spare may become a shareholder in a bank. And 
owing to a particular regulation, or rather a flagrant abuse intro- 
ducedi into the management of various banks, by which they make 
large advances or discounts on the credit of the stock held by the 
shareholders, not a few individuals in doubtful, or even desperate 
circumstances, take shares in them in the view of obtaining loans 
and bolstering up their credit! The great danger arising from 
such banks is obvious. Were a bank of this sort to stop pay- 
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ment, it is plain, supposing the claims on it to be ultimately 
made good, that they could be so only at the cost, and perhaps 
ruin, of such of its proprietors as had abstained from resorting to 
the abusive practices followed by others. It may well, indeed, 
excite astonishment, that any one who can really afford to make 
a bona fide purchase of shares in a bank, should be fool-hardy 
enough to embark in such concerns. 

We believe, however, that many, perhaps we might say the 
majority of joint-stock banks, have been established after due 
consideration, and are disereetly and honestly managed. But 
the vice of the system is, that it affords no means of distinguish- 
ing between the good and the bad, and that, in the estimation of 
the public, unacquainted with local peculiarities, they stand 
nearly all on the same footing. It may be doubted, too, whe- 
ther the reserve and discretion “of some banks, however advanta- 
geous to themselves, be not publicly injurious. It makes a 
greater number of persons resort to banks of a different charac- 
ter, proportionally extending their influence, and the sphere of 
their operations. Few, indeed, unless they be pretty familiar 
with such matters, can form any notion of the sort of agency 
through which some joint-stock associations have been establish- 
ed. The following may be taken as an example :— 

During the course of the present year, the Stamp Office prose- 
cuted a person at Manchester for carrying on the forgery of 
stamps on a large scale, and had him convicted and transported. 
Now, what will our readers think when we tell them, that there 
were found on the person and in the repositories of this notori- 
ous culprit, several letters addressed to him by an individual who 
was, at the time, engaged in the formation of a—great joint- 
stock bank! ‘The letter- writer knew perfectly well what his 
friend at Manchester was about; and the burden of his letters is 
to press him for loans, to enable him to get his scheme ma- 
tured and fairly set afloat. It may, perhaps, be imagined, con- 
sidering the sort of project the party had on his hands, that he 
would have required large advances; but no! His utmost de- 
mand was for some £15 or £20, and he sometimes modestly limits 
himself to a pressing solicitation for a sovereign, or even half a 
sovereign! He had, to make himself respectable, taken a house 
looking into Park ; and, provided he could continue to hold 





that, and get his prospectuses printed, and advertisements paid, 
he had no doubt, and in that he was right, that he should in a 
few weeks be rolling in wealth! Only think, says he to his 
correspondent, of a person without a shilling establishing a bank ! 
There were to be 000 shares, and a deposit of £5 was to be 
paid on each, And this very bank is now in the field, Its sue- 
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cess has not been quite so great as that of some others; but con- 
sidering its parentage, we need not be surprised if, at first, it 
should be a little rickety. No doubt, however, if the present 
facilities continue for another year, it will get fairly under weigh. 
Its directors will declare large dividends, and give white-bait 
dinners at Blackwall ; and those who have dealt with them will, 
of course, lose every thing ! 

We beg it may not be supposed for a moment that we mean 
to insinuate that any thing half so bad as this is commonly prac- 
tised in the getting up of even the worst description of joint- 
stock banks, or joint-stock associations of any kind. But what 
are we to think of a system of banking that admits of the possi- 
bility of such swindling schemes being publicly organized? Of 
the correspondents and confidents of convicted forgers being 
allowed to usurp the royal prerogative, and to supply a part of 
the currency of the country ? 

III. We believe that those who have read thus far will have 
little hesitation in thinking that the House of Commons has done 
right in appointing a committee to enquire into the state of joint- 
stock banking in England, as carried on under the act 7 Geo. 
IV. cap. 46. The proceedings of that committee having been 
carried on in secret, we are not aware of the nature of the evi- 
dence that has been laid before them. But though the com- 
mittee may establish some minute particulars, and expose and 
elucidate some of the details connected with the system, it is not 
easy to imagine that they should be able to supply any informa- 
tion not alre: uly known with respect to its general principles and 
probable consequences. ‘These are all sullici iently well under- 
stood by those moderately conversant with such subjects; and 
the report will be looked to rather for the suggestions that it 
may be expected to contain for obviating the defects in the ex- 
isting system, than for any new light it can be expected to throw 
on its practical working. 

Mr Clay, upon whose motion the committee was appointed, 
gave, in his speech on that occasion, a very striking statement 
of the disadvantages of the present system of banking, and of 
the wide-spread mischief and ruin it could hardly fail, if it were 
allowed to run its full course, to entail upon the country. The 
honourable gentleman did not, however, confine himself to an 
exposition of this sort, but undertook the more difficult task of 
showing how the impending danger might be averted. But in 
this department he was not equally successful. Some of his sug- 
gestions are valuable, and should be adopted; but there are 
others of a very different character, and the adoption of which, 
as it appears to us, would infinitely aggravate all that is perni- 
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cious in the banking system as it now exists. We do not know 
whether Mr Clay’s views have been adopted by the committee ; 
we hope they have not; but, at any rate, the countenance they 
have already met with, as well as the importance of the subject, 
will excuse our making a few remarks with respect to them. 

According to Mr Clay, all that is necessary, not merely to 
obviate the defects in our banking system, but to give it all the 
perfection of which it is susceptible, may be attained by enfor- 
cing the principles of limited responsibility, paid up capital, and 
perfect publicity. In other words, Mr Clay proposes, Ist, That 
partners in joint-stock banks should be liable only, in the event 
of their bankruptcy, to the amount of the shares held by them ; 
2d, That the capital of the banks should be all paid up ; and, 3d, 
That the most perfect publicity should be given to their affairs 
by obliging them periodically to publish accounts of their debts 
and assets. Let these things be done, says Mr Clay, and all 
that is vicious in the present system of joint-stock banking will 
disappear ; and it will at once be rendered secure and bene- 
ficial ! 

Of these proposals, the first, or that for limiting the responsi- 
bility of the partners in banks, is by far the most important. 
But, in our view of the matter, its adoption would be productive 
of the most injurious results, and would go far to annihilate 
whatever there is of solidity in the present system. If partner- 
ships with limited responsibilities are to be introduced into the 
banking business, it will be impossible, on any fair principle, to 
refuse allowing their introduction into all other businesses what- 
ever. Now, undoubtedly, the evils of the present practice would 
require to be of the most formidable description, and the fitness 
of the proposed plan to obviate these, without substituting equal 
or greater evils in their place, would require to be incontrovert- 
ibly established, before any prudent legislator gave his consent 
to so great a change—to the abolition of a law under which the 
manufactures and commerce of the country have grown up to 
their present unexampled state of prosperity ; and to the intro< 
duction in its stead of a new and untried system, alien to our 
habits, and all but unanimously objected to by all the best in- 
formed practical men. Hitherto, however, in so far at least as 
we know, nothing of this sort has been done. We are not pre- 
pared to say that partnerships with unlimited responsibility are 
perfect institutions, or that no inconveniences of any sort attach 
to them: But we contend that these are comparatively trifling ; 
and that the inconveniences that would inevitably result from 
the formation of partnerships with limited responsibility would 
he a thousand times greater. Indeed we have no idea, supposing 
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that these were once introduced, that they would be allowed to 
continue for any length of time. 

The only argument brought forward by Mr Clay in vindica- 
tion of his project for establishing hanks with limited responsibi- 
lity, proceeded on the assumption that the unlimited responsibili- 
ty of the partners gives banks a greatly increased facility of get- 
ting credit, and consequently increases their means of adminis- 
tering incentives to speculation. Now, we admit, that in certain 
cases this is true. An association in which it is known there are 
many or some wealthy individuals, liable to the whole extent of 
their fortunes for the debts of the concern, must, of course, enjoy 
a great degree of credit. But is it not at the same time obvious 
that these wealthy individuals, knowing the heavy responsibility 
they incur, the ruin, in fact, that must overwhelm them, if the 
affairs of the bank be improperly managed, will occasionally look 
into its conduct, and prevent the credit it enjoys from being mis- 
employed or abused ? ‘To suppose that it should be otherwise, 
is to suppose what is contradictory and absurd—it is equivalent 
to supposing that the care of their fortunes, and their preserva- 
tion from beggary, is a matter about which most persons are 
little solicitous! It is not necessary, however, in order to the 
efficiency of this check, that all the partners in a bank should be 
perpetually interfering with the details of the management. The 
safety of all is, in the majority of cases, sufficiently insured by 
the interposition of a few only. When the partners are wealthy, 
that is, when they have a great deal at stake, the fair presump- 
tion is that they will seek out and appoint managers of character 
and ability ; and that they will exercise such a general inspection 
over them, that they will seldom be able to go very far wrong 
without the fact being known, and an effort made to have the 
abuse corrected. It should be our object not to lessen, but 
rather to increase responsibility. It is it which gives confidence 
to the public, and makes a provident caution, no less than a bold 
spirit of enterprise, a constituent part of the commercial charac- 
ter. It is ludicrous, indeed, to imagine that any system of checks 
ean ever be half so effectual for the prevention of fraud or mis- 
management, as the obvious interest of the parties concerned. 

The chief defect of the present system is, that the public have 
no accurate knowledge of the parties with whom they are deal- 
ing. ‘They know that a bank has a certain number of partners, 
but they do not know who these partners are—whether they are 
men of straw or millionaires! If this indispensable knowledge 
were supplied, then every one would be able to judge for himself 
as ta the degree of confidence to be placed in the concern. And 
the fact of their names being held forth to the public as the 
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responsible parties, would make all those partners who had any 
thing to lose more alive to the risk they incur, and more atten- 
tive consequently to the way in which the affairs of the partner- 
ship are managed. 

Mr Clay contends, that if the responsibility of the partners in 
a bank be limited to the extent of their shares, and these shares 
be paid up, their credit will be proportioned only to this 
amount of capital, so that their failure could never prove consi- 
derably injurious. But this is altogether fallacious. Suppose 
that a bank commences business to-day with a capital of L.100,000 
or L.500,000, and limited responsibility : what security is there 
that it will be possessed of this amount of capital a twelvemonth, 
or a couple of twelvemonths, hence? It conducts its business on 
false principles, or having conducted it on sound principles, still 
it incurs heavy losses: but of these the public can know nothing ; 
and it is all but certain that the same amount of credit will be 
given to it after the whole, perhaps, of its capital has been dissi- 
pated, that was given to it immediately after it commenced busi- 
ness! So that, when the imposition is discovered, it may have 
incurred a vast amount of liabilities without having a sixpence to 
meet them. 

But, says Mr Clay, my check of perfect publicity will apply 
in all cases of this sort, and prevent the possibility of their oc- 
curring. Now truly it astonishes us that any one living in Lon- 
don and having any intercourse with practical men, should have 
been found to lay the least stress on the publication of balance- 
sheets, or accounts of assets and obligations. ‘They are worse 
than worthless, being eminently calculated to deceive and mis- 
lead. We have access to know that individuals, certainly the 
most experienced in such matters in the empire, have stated that 
they could never form any just estimate of the means, nor predicate 
what would be the situation of any bank or other partnership six 
months hence, from the most careful inspection of their books ! 
But Mr Clay does not propose that commissioners should be ap- 
pointed to control the affairs, or to inspect the accounts of every 
bank in the empire. Besides being perfectly useless, this would 
be too inquisitorial, too cumbrous, and too costly a device to be 
thought of for a moment. How then, it may be asked, does 
Mr Clay intend to give perfection to his publicity scheme ? 
Why, by leaving it to the honour of the parties; that is, by 
allowing each bank to report as to its own credit and solvency ! 
It is difficult to suppose that Mr Clay can be serious in making 
such a proposal. We have already laid before the reader a spe- 
cimen of the sort of agency by which a joint-stock bank may 
be set on foot; and we hardly think that Mr Clay would lay 
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much stress on a balance-sheet produced under such auspices. 
The fact is, that in all cases in which a disclosure would be 
really useful, Mr Clay’s perfect publicity would be a perfect 
juggle—a means, not of detecting, but of concealing fraud, 
Even though the parties were perfectly honest, the publication 
of a balance-sheet would be good for nothing. Kvery one 
knows how sanguine people are in relation to their own affairs ; 
and that debts and obligations that other parties would hardly 
reckon worth any thing, are estimated by them as if they were 
so much bullion. But independently of this, the futility of the 
thing is obvious. A bank with a capital of L.100,000 discounts 
bills and other obligations to the amount, perhaps, of L.300,000 
or L.400,000. The fact that it has discounted them, shows that 
it believes these bills and obligations to be good; and they will 
consequently be returned among its assets. But should a revul- 
sion take place, or any circumstance occur to shake credit, these 
bills may not be worth L.100,000; and those who, trusting to 
the * perfect publicity’ scheme, have dealt with the bank on the 
hypothesis of its having a capital of L.100,000, will find to their 
cost that it is not possessed of a shilling, but that on the contrary, 
it is some L.200,000 or L.300,000 worse than nothing! 

It is, we think, almost unnecessary to dwell at any greater 
length on this part of the subject. ‘Che partners in a bank or 
other trading concern are voluntary adventurers who reap all the 
profit, and it is obviously just and reasonable that they should 
bear all the loss. ‘They, too, have—which the public have not, 
and never can have—the means of knowing the exact situation of 
the concern. If it be making a loss instead of a profit, they may 
change the management, or wind up the affairs of the associa- 
tion; so that it ts their own fault if they ever sustain any con- 
siderable loss. But the public can have no real insight of any 
sort into the affairs of the concern; no means of deciding whe- 
ther it be really prosperous or the reverse ; whether its managers 
be able and honest, or fools and swindlers. All that it has to 
trust to is the character and responsibility of the partners ; and, 
according as we diminish that responsibility, so shall we diminish 
the securities for integrity and good conduct. Under the law 
as it now stands, a rich man who takes one or a few shares in a 
joint-stock bank, must look to its management under the penalty 
of losing not his shares merely, but his al/’ But the moment 
you limit his responsibility, the mode of its management is a 
matter of comparative indifference to him. The loss of the capi- 
tal he has paid into the bank is a contingency which, were it to 
happen, would give him little or no disturbance; and provided 
he receive his diyidends he will seldom, knowing that his respon- 
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sibility is limited, give himself the trouble of cones whence 
they are derived, or how the concern is conducted. Those who 
wish to substitute carelessness for attention, and to open a wide 
door for the commission of fraud, and none else, will advocate a 
system productive of such results. 

If there were any disinclination—any backwardness on the 
part of individuals to engage in joint-stock associations with un- 
limited responsibility, something might be found to say in favour 
of the scheme for its limitation—But every one knows that there 
is no such disinclination. The most hazardous projects, pro- 
vided they afford any thing like a chance of ultimate profit, 
never stand still for the want of associations bold enough to un- 
dertake them. There is, therefore, no inconvenience to be 
obviated by an interference with the present law. And no wise 
statesman will ever consent to introduce fundamental changes, 
when there is nothing to complain of in the existing state of 
things, especially when the proposed changes are of the most 
dangerous and mischievous description. 

But it is said that the system of limited responsibility has been 
introduced into France and the United States, without having 
been found to be so injurious as we have supposed. France, 
however, is a country with little capital, less trade, and little 
or no speculation; so that a law that might answer well enough 
in it, might be totally unsuitable in a country like England. It 
would not, moreover, be very difficult to show that both France 
and the United States would profit materially by the aboli- 
tion of the limited responsibility plan. Its introduction into 
banking concerns in the United States has led to the adoption of 
an infinity of regulations for the prevention of fraud; but, as 
might have been anticipated, these have proved quite ineffectual 
for their object. ‘The American legislatures have not trusted, as 
Mr Clay would do, to the declarations of the parties ; but have 
appointed inspectors to see that the returns are correct, and that 
the regulations are complied with. ‘The following example will 
show the dependence to be placed on this sort of control :— 

The Sutton joint-stock bank was incorporated in the moral 
and religious city of Boston in 1828. The act of the legislature 
of Massachusetts, incorporating the bank, provided, that before 
it commenced business, half its capital should be paid up, and be 
‘ actually existing in gold and silver in the coffers of the bank ;’ 
and that it ‘should be inspected and examined by three com- 
‘ missioners, to be appointed by the governor for that pur- 
‘ pose, who should examine the money actually existing in the 
‘ said vaults, and ascertain, by the oaths of the directors of the 
‘said bank, or a majority of them, that the said capital stock 
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‘ hath been bona fide paid in by the stockholders of the said bank, 
‘ towards the payment of their respective shares, and not intend- 
‘ ed for any other purpose, and that it is intended there to remain 
* as part of said capital.’ In compliance with this enactment, the 
inspectors named by the governor visited the vaults of the bank 
on the 28th of September, 1828; found in them a certain sum in 
dollars; and ascertained by the oaths of four of the directors that 
this specie was the first instalment paid by the shareholders, and 
that it was there as part of the capital of the bank, and to be em- 
ployed as such. 

Here was all that Mr Clay could desire, and more. Here was 
paid up capital, limited responsibility, and perfect publicity—as 
perfect, at least, as an actual inspection and oaths could make it ! 
Every thing being thus apparently sound and substantial, the 
bank began business, obtaining, as Mr Clay would say, credit 
and confidence in proportion to its capital, Now, what will our 
readers think of the value of these precautions, when we tell 
them that this bank, with its paid up and inspected capital, its 
perfect publicity, and so forth, was from beginning to end a pure 
fraud, a downright swindling scheme ? Having got itself largely 
indebted to the public, it exploded—and then it was ascertained, 
on an investigation by a committee of the Senate of the State, 
that it never had possessed a sixpence of capital. The dollars 
which the inspectors had seen were borrowed the previous day 
JSrom other banks, and were returned to them that evening ! The 
directors and others privy to the trick had, of course, bolted ; 
and the individuals who had dealt with them found to their cost 
that the securities on which they had depended were in reality 
baits by which they had been lured to ruin! * 

There have been very many instances, though none, perhaps, 
have been quite so striking as this, of frauds practised by banks 
in the United States, notwithstanding the multiplied precautions 
of the state legislatures—and, with such instances staring us in 
the face, would it not be the climax of folly were we to set about 
introducing a similar system into this country ? Let us not de- 
ceive ourselves by supposing that the swindlers of Boston are 
more dexterous than those of London. If any thing, we appre- 
hend the balance of ingenuity will be found to incline in our 
favour. At any rate, we have not heard that the friend and cor- 
respondent of a convicted forger, and without a shilling in his 
pocket, has succeeded in founding a great joint-stock bank in the 
United States. This was an exploit reserved for British genius ! 


* Gouge’s History of Paper Money and Banking in the United States, 
pp. 156-158, 
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But it may.be asked, do we therefore say, that the present 
system of joint-stock banking in this country is the best that can 
be devised, and that it should not be interfered with? Assuredly 
we do not! We have shown that the adoption of the principle of 
limited responsibility would go far to annihilate all that is sound 
and healthy in the present system; but we do not, therefore, 
contend that the maintenance of this principle is of itself suffi- 
cient to give it adequate stability. ‘The principle of publicity 
must be brought to its assistance ; but not that spurious publicity 
which Mr C lay calls ‘ perfect? which, however, we take leave to 
characterise as being altogether imperfect and deceitful. The 
public are clearly entitled to know who are the partners in joint- 
stock banks—that is, to know the individuals with whom they are 
dealing, and publicity to this extent may be made effectual. To 
obtain | it, all that would be required would be to order quarterly 
returns to be furnished by every bank, containing a list of the 
names and addresses of all the individuals holding shares in it, 
with the number of shares held by each partner, and the sums paid 
on them. ‘To make these returns available, they should be pub- 
lished, if not in the Gazette, at least in the provincial papers ; 
those as to each bank being sent for publication to the journals 
most largely circulated in the districts where it carries on business. 
By this means, the public would know exactly to whom they had 
to look, and would act accordingly. ‘They would not be deceived, 
as they are liable to be at present, by supposing that, because a 
bank has a number of partners, some of them must be opulent 
and trustworthy. They would know the precise state of the facts ; 
and if it were seen, from the quarterly returns, that opulent and 
intelligent individuals were withdrawing frem any bank, every 
body would be put on their guard, and would naturally conclude 
that the parties had very sufficient reasons for quitting the con- 
cern. ‘Thus far publicity may be made perfect, and its attain- 
ment would be of the very greatest importance. Neither is it 
possible to allege a single plausible objection to the proposal. 
It interferes in no degree, nor in any way, with the proceedings 
of the parties—all that it does is to declare who and what they are. 
And to this degree of publicity no honest man will ever object. 

The returns ‘of the circulation of those banks that issue notes, 
made under the 3d and 4th William IV., cap. 83, ought also to 
be separately published in the provincial papers alluded to above. 
But to all attempts to carry publicity farther than this we deci- 
dedly object. Accounts of assets, debts, and obligations must, 
for the reasons previously stated, be at the best worthless, and 
can serve only to gloss over and give a false aspect to the con- 
dition of unprosperous, or bankrupt, or fraudulent concerns. 

Mr Clay laid much stress on what he called paid-up capital. 
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But how is he or any one else to know that capital is paid up, 
or that, if paid up, it has not been lent out, in one form or other, 
to the partners? Perhaps it might be good policy to enact that 
rio shares should be issued below a certain specified sum, as L.50; 
and that no loans should be made to the partners on the credit of 
their stock. But we should not be inclined to lay much stress on 
the first regulation; and the latter might, and no doubt would 
be, defez ted in a thousand w ays. Weare, however, not merely 
indifferent, but decidedly hostile, to a proposition we have heard 
mooted, bor obliging all banks to establish a guarantee fund, that 
is, for obliging them to accumulate a portion of their profits as a 
reserve stock. But where is the security that such reserves would 
be always deducted from profits ? The truth is, that bankrupt 
and fraudulent concerns, and none else, would gain by such a 
regulation ; inasmuch as it would enable them, by appearing to 
be prosperous, the better to deceive the public, and to blind 
them as to the real state of their affairs. It is, plainly, a good 
deal worse than absurd to depend on guarantees that it is cer- 
tain cannot be enforced, me which consequently must be good 
for nothing. The knowledge of who the parties are in a 
bank, and their unlimited responsibility, are the only securities 
that, speaking generally, are worth a pinch of snuff. If these 
cannot protect the public from fraud and loss, nothing else will ; 
and the question will come to be, not whether the system should 
be reformed, but whether it ought to be entirely abolished. 

In so far, therefore, as respects banks that do not issue notes, 
it may be doubted whether the public has any right to interfere 
further than to enforce periodical disclosures of the partners, and 
to maintain the cardinal principle of unlimited responsibility. Ad- 
mitting, momurie, that the public is warranted to interfere further, 
we have shown that the interferences, alluded to above, would be 
wholly useless, or worse ; and that, instead of preventing frauds, 
they would increase them a thousandfold. But in respect of banks 
of issue, the case is different. ‘They supply what is really and prac- 
tically a part of the ordinary currency of the country, quite as 
much so, indeed, as either gold or silver coin ; and it is as much 
the bounden duty of Government to make sure that their notes 
shall be truly of the value they represent, as it is their duty to 
make sure that coins are of the standard w eight and purity. 
Now, to effect this, there is, as we have shown on several occa- 
sions, but one way, and that is to make the issuers of notes give 
security for their payment. ‘This would do what nothing else 
can ; it would prevent the possibility of the holders of notes losing 
by the bankruptcy, mismanagement, or bad faith of the issuers, 
and would do the most that can be done to perfect the paper 
currency of the country. 
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It has been said, indeed, that the adoption of this plan would 
make an unfair distinction among the creditors of a bank; and 
that those who have deposited money in its coffers are as well 
entitled to protection as those who hold its notes. But this is 
to confound things that are radically distinct. It is the duty of 
Government to provide that the currency of the country,¥ or, 
which is the same thing, that the measure of value be maintained 
as invariable as possible. Certainly, however, it is no part of 
its duty to guarantee or provide for the solvency of those 
to whom people lend money or any thing else. ‘That is the 
affair of the parties, with which the public have no concern what- 
ever. If the borrowers be known, and be made to answer to the 
utmost extent of their fortunes for their engagements, the public 
may safely be left to use its own discretion as to trusting them. 
Very little discretion can, however, be used in places where 
notes are current as to whether one will take them or not. An 
opulent individual might perhaps refuse them; but the generality 
of tradesmen, and all descriptions of labourers, have no such 
option. Their refusal of the notes would be equivalent to a re- 
fusal of custom or of employment. Women too, minors, travel- 
lers, and all classes of people, though without the means of 
judging of the character and solvency of different banks, deal in 
money, and must take their notes. They are, in fact, in many 
places, substantially legal tender. And it is, therefore, in every 
point of view, the imperative duty of Government to make sure 
that they are what they pretend to be, and that they will be paid 
when presented. 

Another abuse has grown up, under the existing law as to 
banks of issue, that ought to be provided against. Some of 
them, as has been already seen, have established an extraordi- 
nary number of branches, dispersed at great distances from each 
other, all over the country. It is not very difficult to discover 
why the banks are so very anxious about the establishment of 
these outworks, ‘They are bound, it seems, by the present law, 
to pay their notes only at the parent establishment ; so that, by 
issuing them at a branch bank, perhaps a hundred miles distant 
from the head bank, the chances are ten to one that they will 
continue for a much longer period in circulation, and that they 
will, consequently, be able to carry on business with a much 
less amount of capital, than if they were, as they ought to be, 
obliged to pay their notes at the branches as well as at the prin- 
cipal office. It is obvious, indeed, that the convertibility of the 
paper, even of first class banks, into either cash or Bank of Eng- 
land notes, is at present exceedingly imperfect. One of the 
existing banks has establishments in Aberystwith and Bristol, 
Ipswich and Yarmouth, its head office being, we believe, in 
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Birmingham ! Suppose now that an individual residing at 
Ipswich has got a parcel of the notes of this bank, and that he is 
desirous of exchanging them for cash or Bank of England notes, 
he has no way to effect his object except by sending the notes, 
at a considerable expense, to Birmingham, or by paying a pre- 
mium to an agent at Ipswich who may undertake such negocia- 
tions! ‘The facilities that this plan affords for getting the worst 
class of notes into circulation, and for keeping them afloat even 
after their quality may be suspected, are too obvious to require 
being pointed out. ‘his state of the law ought to be obviated 
forthwith, by obliging all banks that issue notes to pay them 
indifferently at any of their offices. But we incline to think that 
Parliament might go farther than this; and that it should enact 
that no branch be established, whether for the issue of notes, or 
otherwise, beyond a certain distance, say fifty miles of the head 
office. 

We do, therefore, hope that the legislature will embrace the 
earliest opportunity of taking the state of the joint-stock and 
other banks into its most serious consideration ; and that by pe- 
riodically disclosing the names of the partners in all banks, by 
taking security for the notes of those that issue paper payable on 
demand, and enforcing their payment at the branches as well as at 
the head offices, it will do the most that can be done to provide 
for the stability of the system, and to protect the public from loss. 
The circumstances previously stated are such as warrant an im- 
mediate interference. ‘The ultimate solvency of some of the 
existing banks may be fairly questioned ; but, though no doubt 
could be entertained on this point, the necessity for interference 
would not be materially affected. The stoppage of one or a few 
joint-stock banks could hardly fail to produce a panic, which 
must, in the mean time, occasion very great public inconvenience 
and distress. And though the banks that had stopped were in 
the end to make good their engagements, the process by which 
this would be effected would be painful in the extreme, and would 
unavoidably lead to the ruin of many of their most opulent part- 
ners, and to a vast extent of ¢ alamity. The legislature ought, 
therefore, to interpose, while it is yet time, to obviate the occur- 
rence of such destructive vicissitudes. "The checks we have sug- 
gested involve no vexatious interference with the affairs of indi- 
viduals ; they may be easily applied; and all joint-stock banks 
conducted on sound principles would be materially benefited by 
their adoption. But, though this were otherwise, regard to the 
public interest is the paramount consideration, and that requires 
that they should be enforced with as little delay as possible. 

The disclosure of the partners ought to be enforced in the case 
of all joint-stock associations, whatever may be the object for 
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which they are formed. But it would be enough, in ordinary 
cases, to make the quarterly returns of the partners be suspended 
in the office of the association, or in some public place in the 
town or vicinage where it carries on business. Companies for 
the prosecution of commercial or manufacturing businesses, or 
for undertaking the formation of railways, canals, &c., have sel- 
dom the same means or opportunities of doing mischief as bank- 
ing companies, and it is not, therefore, necessary that the same 
pains should be taken to disclose the partners ; but, at the same 
time, it is essential that every one who feels any interest in the 
matter should have a ready means of learning who they are,— 
and this would be accomplished by exhibiting the returns, as 
above stated. 

It has been proposed, in order to prevent the gambling that 
so generally takes place during the formation of all companies, 
particularly if they be got up by jobbers or with a fraudulent 
intent, to prohibit all transference of shares in them till the 
capital has been fully paid up, and the company has been brought 
into operation. A regulation of this sort would certainly prevent 
much gambling and fraud; and it “ae be advantageously en- 
forced in the case of banks, and of such other institutions as may 
be speedily organised or set on foot. But there are many im- 
portant undertakings, peculiarly fitted for being carried on by 
joint-stock companies, that require a lengthened period—several 
years, perhaps—for their completion. Now, there cannot be a 
doubt, that unlooked-for circumstances might frequently arise 
that might make it extremely inconvenient to prevent individuals 
transferring their shares in such companies; and we must have a 
care lest, in endeavouring to obviate what is bad, we check that 
spirit of enterprise and combination that is so essential to the 
national prosperity. 

We are clear, however, that Parliament should reserve to itself 
the power to control the charges of all companies for the forma- 
tion of canals and railways, and for the supply of towns with 
water, gas, and such like objects. In these, competition either 
does not exist at all, or but in a very limited degree ; and very 
great inconvenience and loss has resulted to the public, from Par- 
liament neglecting to supply this want by reserving the power of 
revising the rates of charge. ‘This, however, is a subject of too 
great importance to be disposed of by a side-wind. We may 
probably revert to it on some future occasion. In the mean time, 
such of our readers as take any interest in these matters, may read 
the able and conclusive speech of Mr Morrison on this subject : 
we are confident they will not think they have misemployed their 
time, 
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Ant. VII.—Die Deutsche Literatur. Von Wotranc MENZEL, 
Zweite vermehrte Auflage. Stuttgart: 1836. 


us name of Menzel, though familiar to English admirers 
of German literature as that of a pleasing poet and emi- 
nent critic, is as yet scarcely known to the English public ; while 
the work of Heine, on German literature, a publication written 
in the most despicable spirit of personal hostility to individuals, 
affording the most distorted pictures of many of the most emi- 
nent men of Germany, and inculcating views and principles equally 
at variance with truth, good taste, and mor ality, has been abun- 
dantly read, criticised, and even lauded by our English Reviewers, 
the corresponding work of Menzel, which has now reached a se- 
cond (and very enlarged) edition, has been, so far as we are 
aware, but once noticed. ‘This seems the more singular, that 
the w ork is not only one of high talent, originality, and compre- 
hensiveness of view, but one which, from its manner of treatin 
the subject, and its freedom from many of those defects which 
deform even the best specimens of German criticism, was pecu- 
liarly likely to have found in England fit audience, and that not 
few. Menzel has in fact steered clear of the two rocks on which 
so many of his critical predecessors have foundered, mysticism of 
views, and tediousness in their developement. In the compass 
of two volumes, of no great bulk, we are presented with a full, 
and even minute view of the peculiarities of the German literary 
character, the rise of German literature, the points of distinction 
by which it is differenced from those of other nations, the changes 
impressed upon its spirit from time to time by political or social 
changes within, or the influence of foreign nations from without, 
the reaction in favour of a national taste, its causes and gradual 
dev elopement ; ; and lastly, a very eloquent, masterly, and discri- 
minating view of the present direction of literature, its connexion 
with the character of the time, its beauties and defects, the cir- 
cumstances which are likely to purify and elevate its tendencies, 
and those which are at work to corrupt and debase it. It is al- 
most needless to remark, that the literary historian who ac- 
complishes this task effectually, without wandering beyond the 
confines of two volumes, cannot be a tedious writer. Dr Men- 
zel has in fact the somewhat rare merit, particularly in Ger- 
many, of ‘ coming to the point.’ He does not insist on labo- 
riously evolving his conclusions by strict demonstration, through 
every step of his proposition, He ventures to rely a little on 
the intelligence e and previous reading of those whom he addresses ; 
he communicates, by hints and allusions, many things which 
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others would have made the subject of a formal discussion or 
explanation; and is generally content to leave his opinions, 
when stated, to operate by their own weight and force, without 
supporting them by a formal array of arguments or citations. 
Thus only could a characteristic of the literature of Germany 
be brought within the compass to which it is here reduced. 
As a consequence, however, it will be at once understood the 
book is by no means adapted to an elementary student. It is 
not, in truth, so much a history, as a bold and philosophical 
sketch ; a map of the literature of Germany, from the survey of 
an adventurous, yet experienced navigator. It presupposes, in- 
deed, a pretty extensive though not profound acquaintance with 
German literature, and aims chiefly at furnishing the student, 
somewhat bewildered in the tangled mazes ‘ of that wild wood,’ 
with a clue which may lead him safely through its intricacies. In 
perusing it, we feel as if we were conducted out of the crowded 
and confused streets of a city, where we had long been tolerably 
familiar with every object taken by itself in detail, but could form 
no clear idea of their positions and proportions, and were sudden- 
ly placed on some commanding eminence, from which the lines 
of the streets, the relative heights of the domes and steeples, the 
breadth and mass of the buildings, the whole lights and shadows 
of the scene, were first made distinct and palpable to the eye. To 
the student, however, who already possesses this general and 
desultory knowledge of German literature (and this, we believe, 
is the situation in which most English scholars stand), the work 
of Menzel will be found a valuable assistant. Tor, in the next 
place, Menzel is, of all German critics with whom we are 
acquainted, the one who can least justly be accused of those 
vague, indefinite, or fanciful views, which (for want of a better 
term) we are accustomed to designate by the general name of 
mysticism. Without the mocking spirit and persiflage of a 
Heine—without his indifference to all enthusiasm and nobleness of 
view—(for, on the contrary, no one kindles into a warmer admi- 
ration of genius and greatness, devoting themselves to the cause 
of goodness, than Menzel);—his strong and vigorous understand- 
ing—never separating theory from practice, never permitting 
itself to deviate into the regions of abstract speculation, but 
sticking close to the highway of actual life, and of nature as he 
finds it, always clearly perceiving its object, and aiming at it by 
the most direct means—has entirely banished from his works 
that indistinctness of speculation, which sometimes so painfully 
interferes with the pleasure arising from the wide reading and 
acute views of Tieck and the Schlegels, Whether we agree with 
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the opinions of Menzel, or dissent from them, we always know 
clearly with what propositions we are dealing ; into the more 
theoretical and abstract questions of taste indeed he seldom en- 
ters; nor can we pretend to say with what success the attempt 
would have been made, for Menzel by no means appears to be 
the man to plunge ‘ extra flammantia mcenia mundi’ into the 
region of the metaphysics of taste; but in the sphere to which 
he confines himself, he sees clearly, thinks vigorously, and writes 
with singular force, precision, and vivacity. 

We believe Menzel to be a man of warm feelings, which have 
in some instances left their traces in his work, and not in the 
most favourable form. He has long lived in an element of strife, 
having at an early period of life drawn down upon himself the 
hostility and abuse of Voss and his partisans, by his work entitled 
‘ Voss und die Symbolik ;’ * and by undertaking, after the retire- 
ment of Adolph Maullner, the directorship of the Morgenblatt, 
one of the most able of the literary journals of Germany—a task 
which he has performed, so far as we can judge (by an expe- 
rience of some years standing), in a fearless, honest, and impar- 
tial spirit, but of course with the usual consequence of making 
more enemies than friends. He was the first man of real ability 
who, undeterred by the literary despotism exercised by Goethe, 
ventured to question the grounds of his supremacy, and to reduce 
to their real meaning the high but somewhat hollow-sounding 
panegyrics of his admirers. Nothing can present a stronger con- 
trast, or better illustrate the different characters of the two minds, 
than the way in which Heine and Menzel have dealt with the 
literary character and pretensions of Goethe. Both have done 
their best to dispel the prestige which attached to that great 
name,— 


‘ And put to proof his strong supremacy, 
Whether obtained by strength or chance of fate ;’ 


but the latter employs the honourable weapons of fair argument— 
the former contents himself with the discreditable missiles of ribald 
wit, and personal abuse. Menzel, while he refuses to bow the knee 
in undiscriminating adoration with the common worshippers of 
Goethe, gives honour where he really thinks honour is due ; nay, 
tenders warmly and willingly the tribute of respect and even admi- 
ration to which he conceives him insome respects to be justly indebt- 
ed. He does not, like Heine, endeavour to disparage his unques- 
tionable powers by mere sarcasm, any more than he condescends 
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to imitate the vulgar insolence of Borne, who boldly denounces 
Goethe as ‘ the cancer of the German body,’ ‘ a very pattern of 
* baseness,’ * the first of despots,’ and so forth. But he assails 
with the weapons both of wit and reasoning, and with the gene- 
rous warmth of one who feels the evil consequences in literature 
of a spirit of moral indifference—the spirit and tendency of 
Goethe’s works ; and though here, as in one or two other in- 
stances, his former polemics on the subject have led him too far, 
and tempted him to maintain positions which had been at first 
rashly taken up, we must admit, that in the main his view of 
the moral worthlessness of Goethe’s poetry, and of his evil influ- 
ence upon the age with whose vices and weaknesses he deals so 
gently, if indeed he does not beautify them over by his genius, 
is painfully true. We should doubt whether even the most 
thoroughgoing idolator of Goethe could peruse the articles of im- 
pee achment against him as drawn up by Menzel without being 
led into some uneasy doubts of his divinity ; and sure we are 
that those who are not idolators will be abundantly satisfied that 
this marvel of the nineteenth century is but a man—a great man, 
doubtless—and, i in the ordinary re lations of life, a good one; but 
whose genius, exercised indifferently on all subjects, never warm- 
ing into enthusiasm for excellence, never revolted by the exhi- 
bition of vice, polishing with the same careful and finished ele« 

gance his pictures of both, and taking refuge in an ideal world 
of art from the labours, and duties, and sufferings which it is our 
proper task in life to bear and overcome, however much it may 
have done to refine the taste of the German public, and to im- 
prove the poetical form, has done but little towards elevating 
or bettering the substance. 

In the case of Voss, against whom another of his attacks is 
directed, the justice of his remarks is far more doubtful. In- 
deed, we ballin the feeling has universally been, that they are 
overcharged in the highest degree. ‘The recollection of the 
treatment he had himself experienced at the hands of Voss and 
his partisans, has obviously guided the pen of Menzel in his criti- 
cism upon the author of Louise, which, by its very extravagance, 
and over-anxiety to present the object in a ludicrous light, pro- 
duces an opposite result, and merely satisfies the reader, not that 
Voss was, in all he wrote or translated, a miserable pedant, but 
that Dr Wolfgang Menzel is not, in, this instance, an honest 
critic; and that, forsaking that principle of impartiality by which 
he is in general guided, he has here written, not for the world or 
for faturity, but for the present gratification of personal hostility. 
He does not, indeed, like Heine in his criticism on the Schlegels, 
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carry his attacks into the domestic relations of life; but he 
scruples not to present his person in caricatura, § walking to- 
‘ wards eternity in a damask dressing-gown, and white-washed 


‘night-cap.’ He is accused of the most pitiable vanity; of 


flattering princes and nobles, at the same time that he pretended 
to bea friend of the people ; of converting the idea of * patriotism’ 
into the life of a narrow family circle, and that of religion into a 
‘ rancorous old Protestant polemic ;’ of preaching to the Catho- 
lics that tolerance which he was never disposed to exercise to- 
wards them. In the same temper, and with the same justice, is 
his literary character treated. ‘ His Idylls, his celebrated 
* Louise, and his Letters,’ only deserve to be immortal, because 
they are the records of the whole Philisteici,* and family cocker- 
ings (familien hiitschelei) of the last century. He is accused ot 
dislocating every limb of the German language, in a vain at- 
tempt to approximate it to the measures and construction of the 


Greek ; of labouring for half a century at the Sisyphus task of 


rolling up the rough old Runenstein of the German tongue to 
the summit of the Greek Parnassus, from which, however, it 
speedily comes thundering down again upon the head and shoul- 
ders of the philologist. His translations, it is said, are so slavishly 
true to the words and false to the spirit, that they only become 
intelligible by a reference to the original. ‘ Whether he trans- 
‘late from Hesiod, Homer, ‘Theocritus, Virgil, Ovid, Horace, 
‘ Shakspeare, or an old love song, we still hear nothing but the 


‘ stiff tramp of his own prose. Liven the mighty genius of 


‘ Shakspeare cannot lead him out of his regular monotony. 
‘ The worthy poets of old are plunged into his witch-caldron 
‘ fresh and healthy, and they come out again miserable change- 
‘ lings—all converted into little Vosses, all marching in buck- 
‘ram uniforms. ‘This is ‘ pleasant but wrong,’ containing 
some truth, but mixed with monstrous exaggeration. If Voss 
did not penetrate so deeply as some others into the spirit 
of the classic literatures—if he did at times attach too great 
an importance to the mere form, and in the pursuit of verbal 
strictness of translation, suffered the fire and spirit, the ethe- 
real essence, of the original to escape him, such at least is not 
the case with his works in general. His Louise, notwithstand- 
ing the sneer at its homely pictures and trifling details of a 
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* Philistinism. This word is untranslateable by any single English 
word. But it may be said to mean every thing old fashioned, pedantic, 
absurd, and corfimon-place. 
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village life, will always, from the real truth and simple beauty of 
those scenes, have a charm for the lover of nature; and so 
Goethe appears to have felt, when he so obviously framed his 
‘ Civie-epic’ of Hermann and Dorothea on this model. Voss’s 
Homer remains at this moment the best translation of that 
poet into any European tongue; and he must have a jaundiced 
eye indeed, who cannot, in Voss’s translations, distinguish the 
peculiar manner of Theocritus from that of Homer, or of Hesiod 
from Virgil. His Horace we grant is less successful. ‘The 
curiosa felicitas of the Roman lyrist was of a nature too subtle 
and too delicate to be caught and reflected in his somewhat un- 
bending strains. In like manner, his translation of Shakspeare, 
though in point of mere verbal rendering of the text it far 
surpasses even that of Schlegel, cannot be compared with it 
as a poetical version of the original. It is true, that had 
Schlegel not proved how far it was possible to combine even close 
accuracy with the graces of the most poetical expression, and 
the most harmonious and natural arrangement of works, we 
should probably have been well contented with the translation of 
Voss. But we fairly admit, that in Voss’s Shakspeare there is a 
want of the spirit of poetry—of the power of seizing and giving 
back the very impression produced by the changing tone of the 
original ; while in Schlegel’s we are surrounded by the very in- 
fluences which are awakened by the perusal of Shakspeare himself 
—by the southern glow and purple light of love in Romeo and 
Juliet ; the glimmering haze in which elves hover, and through 
which bewildered lovers wander in Midsummer Night’s Dream ; 
the sentiment of wayward gloom in Hamlet—a reflection as it were 
from the lowering and changing skies of the north ; the feeling 
of dew-besprinkled woodland freshness ‘ and pastoral melancholy’ 
in As You Like it; the magic atmosphere of virgin solitude and 
purity that envelopes the ‘Tempest; the elements of music and 
moonlight in which Twelfth Night and the Merchant of Venice 
appear to float; and the broad flood of gaiety and wild humour 
which is poured over the Merry Wives of Windsor and the two 
parts of King Henry 1V. But with the exception of Voss’s 
Horace and his Shakspeare, his translations are excellent—his 
Homer, in many respects, truly admirable ; and Dr Menzel may 
rest assured, that his prejudiced and petulant observations in 
regard to Voss are far more likely to be injurious to his own 
reputation than to that of the distinguished philologist. 

Another person, against whom his censure appears to be of a 
one-sided and unmeasured nature, is Kotzebue. Not even Menzel 
can feel more strongly than we do, that the vast reputation which 
Kotzebue once enjoyed was a hollow and unfounded one ; that 
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his influetice upon the literature of his time was most unfortu- 
nate ; that the tendency of his works was to introduce a sophis- 
try of the heart—a mixture of frivolity with a sentimentalism, 
in which all our conceptions of virtue and vice are confounded ; 
that his innocent adulteresses, generous footpads, forgiving 
husbands, unsophisticated innocents, who throw themselves into 
the arms of every man they meet; virgins of the sun, so pure 
and unconscious of evil, that they know not that they have lost 
all claims to the title: ese, with many other favourite 
characters in his dramatic aiak are conceptions equally revolt- 
ing to good taste, good sense, and decent feeling. We assuredly 
do not go the same length in regard to Kotzebue, with his en- 
thusiastic admirer Mr ‘Taylor of Norwich, who, in his history (!) 
of German Poetry, has the courage to make the following astound- 
ing avowal : ‘ According to my judgment, Kotzebue is the greatest 
‘ dramatic genius that Europe has evolved since Shakspeare.’ 
‘ His power over space already transcends that of Shakspeare ; 
‘it remains to be seen whether his power over time will also 
* stand the test of centuries. With all deference it does not 
remain to be seen; the fame of Kotzebue, once of European 
extent, has diminished, is diminishing, and, so far as concerns his 
claims as a great dramatist or true poet, will probably at no dis- 
tant period be extinct. But granting all this, we think there is 
much needless vituperation wasted upon the unlucky dramatist, 
as if because the tendency of his works was to introduce a kind 
of moral chaos, such had also been his constant object and design. 
The truth is, Kotzebue lived in a corrupted period ; he possessed 
within himself no very elevated standard of moral excellence, 
and none such presented itself in the world with which he was 
familiar ; but this seems the extent of his offending, that he was 
neither better nor worse than his age ; that he adopted its weak- 
nesses, vices, and follies as he found them, and imparted to his 
dramatic world no higher principles of action than those which 
he found to operate in a state of society, which irreligion and the 
vicious influence of foreign example had thoroughly demoralized. 
That he made the most of his materials, and executed the task 
he had prescribed to himself with consummate cleverness and ad- 
dress, it were mere folly to deny. Indifferent as his tragedies 
may be, and even to these a considerable degree of dramatic 
effect must be conceded, his comedies are unquestionably marked 
by a rich fund of humour, and frequently by extremely novel and 
happy conceptions and oppositions of character. Nor is there 
any justice in the view which the work of Menzel would lead a 
reader to adopt, that all the works of Kotzebue are tainted with 
the moral stain to which we have alluded ; or that he had in view 
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any systematic attack on the bulwarks of social order, or the 
principles of morality. Menzel says of him, with more coarseness 
than either wit or truth, ‘ He made Parnassus a bagnio, and 
*‘ secured the post of go-between for himself. No one so well 
‘ understood how to operate on the weaknesses and evil inclina- 
‘ tions of the educated, and to flatter the vanity of the uneducated 
‘public. It was only in the attempt to catch the tone of high 
‘ refinement that Kotzebue failed. His nature was too common 
‘ to enable him to discover that tenderness of expression behind 
‘ which vice conceals itself in more delicate natures.’ Menzel is 
no doubt consistent with himself, for he does not exempt Goéthe 
from the censure which he thus bestows upon Kotzebue ; he 
merely awards to the former the palm of success in attaining 
that refinement which Kotzebue failed to seize; but the singu- 
larity is to find that many of those who are loudest and most 
indignant against the immoral pictures and vices of Kotzebue, 
are the very same who can see nothing but the most instructive 
moral lessons in the licentious frivolities of a Wilhelm Meis- 
ter’s Apprenticeship, and perfect purity, both in aim and execu- 
tion, in that work, to which Menzel ascribes the ‘ bad eminence’ 
of being the archtype of the class of ‘ adultery romances’—a very 
numerous one in Germany ;—we mean the Affinities of Choice. 
Leaving, however, these instances, in which the feelings or 
prejudices of Menzel have carried him beyond the fair bounds of 
impartial criticism, let us see how he deals with his subject, when 
no such influences distort his views, or impart an undue rancour to 
his strictures. We have, within the last few years, so fully stated 
our views in regard to German literature, that any formal disqui- 
sition on the subject as a whole would be out of place. We shall 
confine ourselves, on the present occ: asion, to a few extracts from 
the more striking portion of Menzel’swork, merely connecting them 
by such remarks. as may render their relation to his general views 
intelligible. We shall take the liberty, therefore, of passing over 
parts first and second of the work, in which he discusses, $ The 
* Mass of Literature, The N ‘ationality of the Germans, The Influ- 
* ence of School Learning, of Foreign Literature ; The Trade of 
* Literature ; Religion; Philosophy ; History ; Education.’ They 
abound with striking and valuable remarks ; they are written, in 
many parts, with a glowing enthusiasm, and in a spirit of the 
utmost liber ‘ality and toleration; but they refer to matters which 
would require a good deal of preliminary discussion, and would 
seduce us, in more points than one, into controversial questions 
which we would at present avoid. Our extracts shall therefore 
be made from that portion of the work which is devoted to the 
progress and present prospects of belles lettres in Germany. 
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A dreary period of inaction, and, as it may be called, poetical 
death, followed in Germany the bright, but brief deck of the 
Minne-Singer Poetry (from 1138 to 1268), and the vast revolu- 
tion in society effected by the Reformation. Favourable as that 
great change may have ultimately proved, even to the interests 
of literature, its first effects were undoubtedly far otherwise. It 
seemed as if that spirit of polemical discussion, of critical enquiry, 
of aversion to all those arts which were supposed to ‘ make the 
* reason prisoner,’ were fatal to all pursuits connected with 
the imagination. Reason had done so much in that great struggle, 
that men began to imagine she could do all; and, absorbed in 
the investigation of the truths which the understanding could de- 
tect, they had no ears for the equally certain, and often profounder 
truths (as regards man and his destiny), which genius calls forth 
from the recesses of the imagination. The objects which had 
most attracted their veneration and love during the early period 
of wonder and belief, suddenly lost their charms, nay, were 
viewed with disgust, as links in the chain by w hich reason had 
been fettered. From idolators they became iconoclasts. Churches 
and cloisters were destroyed ; the ministers and cathedrals, which 
were shooting up their aspiring domes into the air, remained un- 
finished ; painting was denounced as a monkish device leading 
only to the violation of the second commandment ; the music of 
the pealing organ ceased with the fall of those ‘ studious cloisters 

‘ pale,’ through which it had echoed; for popular belief, came 
general doubt; for the steadfastness of former days, a constant 
looking for of change ; science flourished ; learning ‘increased with 
the rise of universities ; but manners, morals, poetry, decayed. 
In two strongholds only indeed did literature attempt to maintain 
a struggle against the rationalizing spirit of the time, in the spi- 
ritual ly rics of Luther and his successors, and in the popular 
songs, plays, and farces of Hans Sachs. Luther’s whole adven- 
turous career, like Sidney’s, might be said to be poetry put in 
action; but he has peculiarly impressed the stamp of his poe- 
tical sensibilities upon his devotional songs, which, glowing with 
the fervor of piety and enthusiastic feeling, had an irresistible 
fascination for the people. 

The plays of the honest old Shoemaker, again—in number 
nearly equalling those of Lope de Vega,* and treating, ih a 
style of a broad, coarse humour, the Catholic legends of the 
middle ages, hennonieed with the mocking ‘spirit ‘of the time, 


* The list of his productions, as given by himself, contains 4200 songs, 
208 comedies and tragedies, 1700 farces, fables, and other poems, be- 
sides 73 spiritual lyrics. Of this vast collection, however, only a small 
part has been printed, 
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and supplied the popular taste with the only imaginative nutri- 
ment which in this period of poetical inanition it seemed capable 
of digesting. Then followed, after a troubled and louring 
period of suspense and preparation, the Thirty Years’ War, 
crushing the rising progress of learning and civilisation, and 
trampling under foot the monuments of art and the institu- 
tions of science. ‘The peace of Westphalia left Germany both 
in a state of intellectual and political exhaustion. From 
this period to the death of Louis XIV., the aspect which 
Germany presents, in a literary point of view, is deplorable. 
From Dan to Beersheba all is barrenness. Scareely do some 
feeble, farthing-candle lights, such as Opitz, the dramatist 
Gryphius, and Hoffmannswaldau, glimmer through the gloom. 
Literature, so far as it existed in a vernacular form, had sunk 
into a lifeless imitation of the ancients; borrowing the form, but 
incapable of apprehending the spirit of the classics ; reproducing, 
but only with less success, the ideas of the French: profuse 
of mythology, penurious of feeling, destitute of nationality. 

€ Apollo,’ says Menzel, with liv eliness and truth, ‘sat on the Ger- 

‘man Parnassus in a full-bottomed peruke, and with fiddle in 
‘ hand led the concert of the well-powdered Muses.’ 

The first great name which greets us on the threshold of the 
reviving German literature, is that of Klopstock, whose merits 
and defects, as well as his influence on his age, are characterised 
by Menzel with great acuteness and truth, After alluding to the 
Horatian imitations of Ramler, the anacreontics of Gleim, and 
the Idylls of the Swiss Theocritus, Gessner—with their French 
coquetry of sentiment, and sheepish modesty, he proceeds :— 

‘Far before these German Horaces, Anacreons, Pindars, 
Theocrituses, and Aisops, stands the German Homer, Klop- 
stock. It was he who, by the strong influence of his Messias 
and his Odes, established the supremacy of the antique taste, 
not, however, to the prejudice of German and Christian asso- 
ciations, but rather to their advantage. Religion and patriot- 
ism were with him the highest of conceptions ; but in reference 
to the form, he considered that of ancient Greece to be the 
most perfect, and hoped to unite the greatest beauty of sub- 
stance with the greatest beauty of form, by attiring Christian- 
ity and Germanism in the garb of Greece; a singular error, 
yet not unnaturally arising out of the singular character of the 
social developement of his time. . . . Klopstock, though in 
the form of his works a Greek, was still in their spirit a true 
German, and he it was who introduced that inspiration of patriot- 
ism, and that adoration of Germanism, which amidst all changes 
of taste has never disappeared, or rather, has often, in its oppo- 
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sition to all things foreign, deviated into injustice and extrava- 
gance. Strangely as it sounds at first to hear him, the offspring 
of the French peruke-period (periicken-zeit), styling himself a 
bard in his Aleaic verses, and mingling three heterogeneous 
periods, the nfodern, the antique, and the old German together, 
yet here we trace the commencement of that manly centile nce, 
which enabled German poetry to cast aside its foreign fetters, 
and to drop the humiliating attitude which it had maintained 
since the peace of W estphalia. It was, indeed, time that one 

should come, who could strike his hand upon his breast, and 

say, “* lama German.” His poetry, like his patriotism, was 

deeply rooted in that lofty, moral, and religious belief, which 
sheds such lustre over his Messias, and it was he who, next to 
Gellert, imparted to modern German poetry that dignified, ear- 
nest, and pious character, which amidst all the excesses of fancy 
and wit, has never entirely deserted it, and which foreign na- 
tions have always continued to contemplate in us with admira- 
tion or awe. When we recollect the influence of the frivolous 
old French philosophy, and of the ridicule of Voltaire, we are 
first made sensible, how strong a bulwark was opposed by Klop- 
stock to those foreign influences upon the taste of Germany. 

* His patriotism and his exalted religious feeling have contri- 
buted more to the high position which he will alw: ‘ys occupy, 
than his improvements on the language. It is true he loses 
every thing when we examine him too near and in detail. He 
must be viewed in the mass, and at a certain distance. When 
we read him, he often appears pedantic and tedious ; when we 
have read him, when we think of him in recollection, he appears 
great and majestic. ‘Then his two dominant ideas of patriotism 
and religion shine forth in all their simplicity, and leave on our 
minds an impression of majesty. We seem to look on some 
gigantic spirit of Ossian, stretching forth a monstrous harp into 
the clouds. If we < approach him nearer, he dissolves into a broad 
mass of unsubstantial vapour. Still the first impression remains, 
and attunes our minds to elev ao and elevating feeling. Al- 
though too cold and metaphysical, he has taught us two great 
lessons : the one, that our diate’ poetry, long a stranger 
to its natural home, must again strike its roots into “that soil, if 
it would grow into a healthy and majestic tree ; and next, that 
all poetry, as it has its source, must also find its ** being’s end 
and aim” in religion.’ 

This just appreciation of Klopstock is immediately followed 
by the extravagant and prejudiced attack upon Voss, to which 
we alluded in the outset. With one observation, however, of 
Menzel as. applicable both to. Klopstock and Voss we concur ; 
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namely, that neither of them penetrated beyond the form and 
into the spirit of antiquity. The first impulse in that direction 
was given in the arts by the well-known and imaginative work of 
Wincke lmaun. In poetry, it first appears distinctly in the grace- 
ful strains of Wieland. We rejoice to think that this true poet 
and amiable man, whom it has of late been too much the fashion 
to decry as a mere German Voltaire, dedicating his talents to 
the advocacy of a ’rench taste, and corrupting the literature of 
Germany by a licentious pruriency of description, has found ih 
Menzel an e ‘loquent, and as we think successful, defender. 

‘It was Wieland,’ he observes, ‘who transported into our German 
woods and Gothic cities, the light spirit of Athens, though not 
without an admixture of the still greater levity and playfulness 
of French genius. Wieland united in his character the Gallo- 
mania with the Greco-mania. He was born in the first faith, 
he passed at a later age into the latter; but he perceived at once 
the deviations of Klopstock and Voss from the true path, and led 
back the German poetry from its pompous stiffness to the free 
and natural graces of France and of Greece. ‘The German muse, 
moving with cheerful freedom in the days of the Minnezeit 
(Lovetime), attired in starched linen by the Meister Siingers,* 
disguised in a periwig and hoop petticoats after the Thirty Y ears’ 
War, knew not how to dispose of her hands, and continued to 
play ‘lackadaisically with her fan. ‘To assign to grace its due 
place and importance, a genial spirit was required, in whom 
this tendency should be exclusively developed. Wieland ap- 
peared, the cheerful, amiable, refined Wieland, a genius exhaust- 
less in grace and lightness, in wit and jest. We must first be 
acquainted with the stiff, disjointed, mannered, and puling period 
which pre »ceded him ere we can appreciate the free movement of 
his genius. Wieland first restored to German poetry the free 
and fearless glance of a child of the world; a natural grace; a 
taste for cheerful merriment, and the power of affording it. Bold, 
humorsome, imposing, he cut off relentlessly the pigtails of the 
Philistines, stripped the blushing muse of her hoop petticoat, and 
taught the honest Germans of his day not to spend their time in 
playing with lambs in an ideal Idyllie world, like their predeces- 
sors the pastoral poets, but, by banishing the unnatural, to dis- 
cover nature in the world as it is, and to let the limbs restored 
to liberty move easily, firmly, and in harmony. 

‘ The genius of W ieland was most strongly attracted towards 


* The period of the Minnesingers, or Swabian period of German 
Whine 
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‘ Greece. ‘There he found the ideal of his graces ; there he im- 
‘ bibed the clear stream of life and nature. Few minds have 
© domesticated themselves in that home of the beautiful—and each 
* after his own fashion. An existence like that of Greek society 
‘ is too great to be comprehended by a single mind. Only a life 
commenced and continued under such a form of existence could 
fully prepare us for the task. But we stand at a distance from 
that world ; to few pilgrims is it vouchsafed to visit it, and even 
to these as to passing strangers. Wieland made the harmony 
and grace by which the whole life of Greece was interpenetrated 
his own. What Winckelmann did for the plastic arts, Wieland 
achieved for poetry. He taught us, by the example of the 

Greeks, to reacknowledge and to reproduce the beauty of nature. 
But while it is undeniable that he had successfully seized one of 
the prominent sides of Grecian existence, it is impossible to 
maintain that he has entirely penetrated either the spirit of 
Greek genius, or fathomed the profundity of the romantic. 
The plastic beauty of Greek architecture and statuary, the 
gaiety and harmony of the Grecian enjoyment of life ; and the 
mirror-like smoothness, mingled with depth, of the Greek philo- 
sophy ; all these seemed to stretch their rich and flowery 
blossoms to him partially as it were over the wall of Time, 
but nothing more. His Greek romances connect themselves 
only in a certain limited sense with the genius of Greece ; in 
other respects, they are completely the productions of Wieland 
and the offspring of his time ; in the creation of which also the 
French taste was by no means without its influence. 

‘ His taste had turned towards the French in that original 
period of need which Frederick the Great and others of his time 
had felt so strongly. In knowledge of the world; in a taste for the 
clear treatment of the subject, and of all its relations, the French 
had then far surpassed the Germans. Since Voltaire, however, 
these writers had followed in so imitative a routine track, that be- 
tween them and the wittiest author of later antiquity, Lucian, 
there was actually but little difference. When we find then that 
Wieland, in his romantic poems, takes for his models not onl) 
Ariosto, but also Voltaire and Parny: in his romances, not only 
Lucian and Cervantes, but also Crebillon, Diderot, and Cazotte, 
we cannot but admire the address with which, in the midst of al! 
his levity, he lays aside the filthiness, the moral poison of these 
talented but depraved Frenchmen, and places beside the grace of 
antiquity and the grace of France, a younger German grace, fair, 

‘ naive, coquettish, but innocent with all her coquetry. ‘The skili 
‘ with which Wieland moderated the French frivolity does more 
¢ honour to his taste than his adoption of it does discredit to him. 
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He has been often censured, often denounced as the destroyer of 
the moral purity of our nation, and in particular, our modern old 
German Nazarenes and Whiners (Seufzerer) have long made him 
the mark for their special condemnation. When I first v ventured to 
vindicate and to praise him, the world was astonished, as the nu- 
merous and absurd reviews of the first edition sufficiently proved. 

Our wise generation really thought themselves entitled to look 
down on Wieland. That gentle spirit, nature’s confident, through 
whose sun-illumined existence a smiling genius seemed to move, 
and touching with Oberon’s lily sceptre ‘the every-day realities of 
life, converted them into beauteous wonders : him whose clear 
calm thinking spirit found in wisdom the measure of happiness, 
and moved towards the temple of Venus only through that of 
Urania ; him, the graceful Apollo among the shepherds, a very 
present deity beside our German coteries, ‘with skulls of more than 
Beeotian thickness; him did these prudish and malicious back- 
biters, with hanging mouth, blinking eyes, and folded hands, 
attempt to slander and defame. No! so long as the world 
knows what it is to smile and kiss, immortal Wieland, it 
will defend thee against these apes of the middle ages; and 
if ever a grace Ww alked or shall walk on earth, in Wieland 
will she recognise her favoured son. It is not this natural 
and harmless merriment, but hypocritical sentimental unchas- 
tity, that we should condemn. Far from being the seducer 
of a nation from its purity, Wieland has rather brought back a 
people, already corrupted by the Gallomania, to deceney and 
moderation, to cheerful and intellectual social enjoyment ; it was 
the later sentimental and romantic writers, who, under cover of 
lofty and irresistible sensibilities, circulated that poison of morbid 
voluptuousness which was entirely foreign to the sound-hearted 
Wieland. It is not smiling pleasure we hav e to fear, but volup- 
tuousness—earnest, brooding, weeping and praying—voluptuous- 
ness such as we find it in Goéthe’s, Heinsé’s, Frederick Schle- 

el’s, and similar writings.’ 

What Wieland did for poetry, Lessing performed for German 
prose. He gave it ease and strength, combining pellucid clear- 
ness of expression with profundity of thought. He has the clear- 
ness of Leibnitz, with a variety and consummate finish of style 
which his predecessor wanted. He works out his thoughts with 
the precision and polish of sculptured marble. Yet the labour is 
not visible, for he leaves on them no mark of the chisel. Menzel 
assigns him an almost equally high rank as a poet and as a critic, 
a view in which we cannot concur. Lessing himself fairly con- 
fessed that to poetry he had no claim; that he did not feel 
within himself ‘ the living spring working its way out by its 
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‘ own strength, and shooting forth in pure fresh and glowing 
* streams. “Every thing must be pressed out by dint of springs 

‘ and wheel-work.’ The true bent of his mind was not towards 
the creative art, but towards the investigation of its laws, and 
in this department he is a giant. It is true, that even in his 
criticism something of the same coldness is pere« eptible which 
we feel in his poetry. He does not readily warm into enthusi- 
asm; he is too rigidly demonstrative, too anxious to be the 
Euclid of criticism. 

Perhaps, however, this rigid and polemical style of criticism 
was a necessary consequence of the e xisting state of the public 
taste. Lessing seemed formed by nature for the task of clearing 
the ground for the reception of the good seed, by eradicating 
without mercy the noxious weeds which then encumbered the 
soil. ‘To awaken the slumbering imagination of his country, and 
to give it a proper direction, it was first necessary to reform the 
intellect i itself, and to teach men to think and reason rightly ere 
they gave the reins to their fancy: otherwise the probable transi- 
tion would have been from the extreme of rigour to that of extra- 
vagance ; from the cant of classical propriety and correctness, to 
the cant of romantic license and offensive sentimentalism. Hence 
the criticism of Lessing is naturally more of a destructive than of a 
constructive character; it is a continual crusade against the 
literary Philistines of his time. Single as he stood in the contest, 
he bore up with Atlantean shoulders against all opponents : 
wherever he turned in the conflict of opinions he made a wide and 
fearful opening in the ranks: in the struggle he neither gave nor 
took. quarter. He bore down all opposition before him, and du- 
ring the latter part of his life bestrode the world of criticism like a 
colossus in unquestioned supremacy. 

His poetry, however, as we have already said, appears a less 
spontaneous product of his mind—a work of logical skill rather 
than of imagination. Emilia Galotti, for instance, is worthy of 
all praise, so far as regards the compactness of the plan; it ‘has 
wit, eloquence, an appearance of symmetry and strong reasoning, 
bat no one can be deceived into a belief that it is otherwise than 
prosaic. ‘ We start, for soul is wanting there.’ Nathan the Wise 
appears to have more of the character of a great work of art. It 
flowed more naturally from the heart of Lessing, for it was the 

oetical developement of certain ideas of religious toleration 
which lay at the bottom of all his philosophy ; in painting Nathan 
he painted himself or his friend Moses Mendelsohn, from whom 

many of his philosophical opinions took their rise. There is a 
certain pure Idyllic tone of serene wisdom, a Bramin-like charac- 
ter-about it, which will always render it pleasing—but we find it 
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impossible to rege ard it with the same admiration with which it 
seems to be view wed i in Germany. Menzel speaks with peculiar 
admiration of Lessing’s management of the Iambic verse in this 
play. Goéthe, he says, thought only of melody and outward 
glitter, Schiller of impetuous force, and both ‘deviated much 
from the natural and unpretending simplicity with which the 
lambic had been treated by Lessing. ‘The dramatic Iambie of 
‘modern plays has become too ly rical; with Lessing it ap- 
* proaches more nearly to prose, and is more dramatic.’ 

Passing over the interesting and well-written characteristic of 
Herder, we come to that portion of Menzel’s work which has 
excited most attention and opposition in his own country—we 
mean his view of the genius and influence of Goéthe on German 
literature. ‘The passage is too long to admit of being extracted 
as a whole, but the substance of his criticism we shall endeavour 
to exhibit in an English dress, before making any remarks of our 
own on his opinions. 

‘ In Goéthe we perceive the exact contrast to Lessing. As 
‘ Lessing emancipated the German mind from foreign influence, 
* so Goéthe subjected it to this influence anew ; as Lessing, with 
the whole powers and graces of his mind, combated sentiment- 
alism, so Goéthe did homage to this woutasish weakness of his 
time, and recommended it by his sweet strains, to all hearts... 
The only good connected with this tendeney, and by means of 
which he attained his influence, was his mastery of form; the 
talent of language, of representation, of adornment. When we 
penetrate benes ath this variegated cloud of form, we perceive the 
internal essence of his poetry, as of his whole life, to be egotism, 
not, however, the egotism of heroes and heaven- defying Titans, 
but that of Sy harites and players, the egotism of love of enjoy- 
ment, and of the vanity of an artist. Gosthe made himself the 
‘ central point of creé tion, excluded all his neighbourhood whom 

he could not render serviceable to him ; and, in truth, exercised, 
by means of his talents, a magical influence over weak minds ; 
but he availed himself of his’ powers and of his lofty position, 
not to elevate, to improve, or to emancipate mankind ; not to 
reveal or to advocate a great idea ; not in the conflicts in which he 
was a contemporary, but not an actor, to combat for right, free- 
dom, honour, or patriotism .... If he found applause, he 
‘ared not for the sufferings of his country ; he even vented ve- 
nom against the free and manly movements of the time, the 
moment they began to disturb his tranquillity .... Adora- 
tion of himself forms the substance of all his poems ; his ideal 
was himself, the weak-hearted, voluptuous, vain child of for- 
tune, In all-his works, with the exception of some which are 
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mere imitations, this miserable ideal appears prominent, and is 
flattered and dandled with a truly apish affection. Werther, 


Clavigo, Weisslingen, Fernando, Egmont, Tasso, the Man of 


Forty Years, Edward in the Wahl- verwandschaften, and Faust, 
all these are reflections of his ideal. At first he seems to have 
been somewhat ashamed of it; and if he paints Werther, 
Clavigo, and Weisslingen with evident partiality, as highly ami- 
able and interesting, he represents them as punished for their 
weaknesses ; for he thought that the public, to whom he appealed, 
still consisted of men, before whom he must blush, and to whom 
he felt it necessary, at least at the conclusion, to sacrifice his 
heroes. At a later period, when he perceived the growing in- 
fluence of women and womanish men, and that the few true 
men who remained were driven into the background, he no 
longer gave himself that trouble; he no longer punished 
made sacrifices of his heroes, but represented thei with all their 
weaknesses and vanities as triumphant, particularly in his two 
great works, in which he has painted his own peculiarities, Wil- 
helm Meister and Faust. ..... 

‘ Lessing was a man in a w omanish time: Goéthe remained a 
woman in a manly one. How otherwise can we explain the 
position which he maintained in regard to his age? Had he not 
been so completely immersed in his vanity, love of comfort, and 
desire of enjoyment, he must have taken a part in the great inte- 
rests of his country during the storms by which it was agitated. 

‘ Every word of ‘his had the weight of an oracle, but he has 
never uttered one to incite his countrymen to honour, to animate 
them to noble thought or deed. He saw the world’s history pass 
before him with indifference, or only fretted a little when his 
hours of ease were broken in upon by the alarum of war. ‘Til! 
the French Revolution Germany had slumbered: by this eveut 
it was fearfully awakened. What feelings did it awaken in the 
heart of our poet? Should we not expect that he would either, 
like Schiller have been excited to enthusiastic sympathy with the 
new order of things, or, like Gorres, glowing with shame for the 
treachery and deep misery to which Germany was subjected, have 
striven to rouse hiscountry to the recollections of its ancient honour 
and greatness? Yet what did Goéthe? He wrote some trifling 
comedies, the Biirger General, and the Aufgeregten, the weakest 
assaults which Germany has made against the French Revolution, 
the most worthless which in that hour of divine indignation could 


‘ have been conceived by human brain. ‘Then came Napoleon— 
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What did the first of German poets think and say of him ? 
Surely either, like Arndt and Korner, he must have invoked 
curses on the destroyer of his country, and placed himself at 
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‘the head of the Tugendbund;* or if, in German fashion, 
‘ he was more a cosmopolitan than a patriot, we might at least 
expect him, like Lord Byron, to seize and embody the deep 
tragic meaning of the hero and his fortunes. But what did 
Goéthe? He waited till Napoleon bestowed on him a few 
flattering expressions, and then he indited for him a spiritless 
epithalamium. Napoleon fell: and Germany shook with the 
roar of battles, in which the people were the combatants; since 
the conquest of the world by Attila, nothing so vast, SO over- 
powering, had been witnessed by man; since the destruction of 
the legions of Varus, the German brez st had never been heaved 
SO high by the awful inspiration of freedom. What was then the 
employmentof the firstof German poets? What did Goéthe? He 
shut himself up : he studied Chinese, as he himself complacently 
relates, and first found it convenient, after peace was concluded, 
and after solicitation from high quarters, to compose something 
patriotic, viz. the Waking of Epimenides, a miserable patch- 
work, a piece of constrained and simulated sympathy. ‘To con- 
clude, he was intrusted with the duty of composing an inscrip- 
tion for the monument of Blucher, and the first of German 
poets wrote a few paltry verses, which would have done no cre- 
atte to the last of German poets. . . 

‘That Goéthe never entered the lists for the honour of 
Germany was of less injurious consequence than that the re- 
sources of his rich mind should have been lavished in favouring 
the progress of its debasement. He was the creator of that 
widely diffused modern poetry, which, under the pretext of 
abiding by and exhibiting the fair side of reality, had for its 
true object the embellishment and defence of all its weaknesses, 
vanities, follies, and sins. Goéthe has not laboured to ennoble 
the present by any poetical idealization; he has not even adhered 
to that Homeric simplicity and openness of delineation which 
adheres truly and closely to nature as it is, but his prevailing 
tendency is to take under his protection, on the one hand, the 
sentimental absurdities, the womanish weakness of character, 
which made us ripe plants for the giant scythe of Napoleon; and 
on the other, the aristocratic privileges of frivolity, the polite 
exceptions from moral rules, the poetical licenses to which the 
Don-Juan nature is entitled. The one necessarily required the 
‘other. His aristocratic libertinism could only have been tole- 
rated by the side of this civic sentimentality. So Goéthe 
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‘ found his publie: for his egotism whatever was was right ; and 
so he wished it toremain. . . . . 

* He was the most perfect mirror of modern life—in his life as 
in his poetry. He had but to paint himself, to depict the modern 
world—its views, its inclinations, its worth, and worthlessness. 
The same talent which he shows in his works he rendered avail- 
able in life. And who can deny that his example has become the 
life-maxim of the modern world? The talent of social existence, 
the knowledge of the comfortable, the light, the refined; the 
connoisseurship of enjoyment was his talism: an in reality, and 
seemed to him also the worthiest subject for poetry. To this he 
owed a popularity which no ancient or romantic poet, with the 
exception of Schiller, ever attained. The noble, the humane, 
gave their voices for Schiller—the reigning opinion, the fashion 
of the moment, was in favour of Goéthe. Schiller writes for the 
noble of all time ; Goéthe was the idol of his own, and he was, 
and could be so only by opening his mind with the same pas- 
siveness and indifference to its weaknesses and its unnatural 
character, as to that remnant of nobleness which it still retained. 
The tone of modern society he represents to the life. The 
external decency, the politeness, the mask of cheerfulness in 
social intercourse, the insinuation, the delicatesse, the thinly 
disguised malice, ‘the aqua toffana, which cewilotes like cold 
blood through the veins of educated and polished society—these 
magic arts of talent we may find developed by Goéthe with con- 
summate mastery. His works form a school of polite culture, 
from which manners may be refined, and round him flocks an 
innumerable army of young men—the disciples and apostle s of 
this gospel of politeness, the indefatigable opponents of the 
ancient rudeness, the jeunesse dorée of Germany. Under this 
smooth and smiling mask is concealed a refined epicurism, a 
sensuality and ‘appetite for enjoyment, which, refine it as we 
may, still remains thoroughly mean and unworthy, which jests 
at every thing earnest and sacred, and allures its lightly seduced 
votaries into an earthly paradise—into that Venusberg, from 
which there is no issue to the light of day. .... 

* Goéthe has always trod in beaten paths. His first work, the 
Sorrows of Werther, is nothing but a clever imitation of Rous- 
seau’s new Heloise. This visionary sentimentalism proceeded 
not from Goéthe but from Rousseau; and Goéthe wreathed 
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‘ Geneva. With all this, Werther is inferior to the Heloise, 
‘however attractive some of its pictures may be. 
‘ In his slighter comedies, such as the Accomplices, Goéthe 
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copied Moliére and Beaumarehais, without equalling them. In 
his earliest prosaic-tragedies, he took Lessing, and partly Shak- 
speare, for his models. Clavigo is a weak copy of Emilia Ga- 
lotti. Goetz of Berlichingen, and Egmont, betray a mixture 
of the styles of Lessing ‘and Shaksped ure. The beauties of 
Goetz are chiefly owing to the well-known and true-hearted 
autobiography of the knight ; yet in these prose tragedies there 
is nothing which can entitle them to take their place beside 
those of Shakspeare and Lessing—they are deformed by co- 
quetry and affectation. 

‘In his lyric poems, Goéthe copied the ancient popular songs, 
and scrupled not, while he adopted these, occasionally to claim 
for himself the merit of their invention. In this department he 
was influenced by Herder, as in those already alluded to by 
Rousseau and Lessing. In Hermann and Dorothea he copied 
‘old Voss. 

‘ Goéthe is truly original only in Faust and Wilhelm Meis- 
ter, because here, as already mentioned, he copied—himself.’ 
That there is much in this estimate of Goéthe’s character, 
moral, intellectual, and poetical, which is of questionable truth, 
and some things which are unquestionably not true, we believe ; 
but, on the other hand, there is much in it to which the warmest 
and ablest of his admirers have never yet made a satisfactory 
answer. It matters not much whether we give him credit only 
with Menzel for the perfection of mere talent, or whether we, with 
more justice, admit his claim to a large portion of poetical genius. 
In either case, we cannot ascribe to him the highest and purest 
quality of genius, that which regards poetry as a ‘divine gift, a ta- 
lent edeuahedl to human hands to be put to account, and to be 
employed only on the noblest subjects, to be expended only in 
forwarding, eley vating, and purifying the heart, and the great 
destinies of men. ‘There is an unholy admixture of egotism and 
selfishness in that mind, which, instead of interesting itself i in the 
great interests of the time, shuts itself up forever in a passive 
tranquillity ; there is a want of that diviner spirit which shines 
conspicuous in Milton and Schiller in him, whose source of in- 
spiration is but a refined materialism, and from whose writings 
no other principle of conduct is to be derived, but that of con- 
forming ourselves to the world, and making its weaknesses and 
worthlessness tributary to our enjoyment. A Milton and a 
Schiller would have disdained to influence their age by minister- 
ing indifferently to its virtues or its follies, gilding over its hol- 
low ness, and placing the chief aim of existence in the cultivation of 
the beautiful, and the substitution of a fanciful system of refined 
Epicurism, an atheism of art, as Novalis happily styles it, for the 
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solid bulwarks of religion, and the active duties which Providence 
has prescribed to us in this * weary working world.’ 

So far, then, as regards the spirit and tendency of Goéthe’s 
works, we concur with every thing which Menzel has said. He 
was assuredly not one of those, *‘ whose soul was as a star, and 


dwelt apart.’ He was content to lend himself to the influence of 


the spirit of his age, that he might, within his own favourite, but 
by no means elevated sphere of operation, influence it in turn. 
He has been its organ, but when has he been its legislator, its 
reformer, or its guide? A mind of the very highest order would not, 
from the mere pride of showing its plastic powers on all subjects, 
have betrayed in its pictures of life that indifference to the moral 
qualities of actions, and to the moral effect of the situations repre- 
sented, which Goéthe manifests in all his novels, where the malice, 
the selfishness, the secret vices, the grovelling motives of society, 
are portrayed with the same indulge nce, the same complacency, 
the same graceful finish of pencil—(which led Novalis to call 


Goéthe the Wedgewood of German literature)—as its traits of 


generosity, and kindliness, or redeeming feeling ; all being seem- 
ingly regarded as matters in which there lies no essential bee vuty 
or “deformity, but which are to receive their character from the 
artist-like skill with which they are hanaied. Nay, sometimes, 
as if by a peculiar degree of moral perverseness, he seems pur- 
posely to have selected (as in some of the scenes of the Wahl- 
verwandschaften, which we are glad to see, for the credit of the 
public taste, has not yet found a translator) that class of delinea- 
tions which he knew that the common feelings of right-minded 
men would have proscribed, merely to exhibit a literary tour de 
Jorce, and to make the skill of the artist more apparent, by con- 
trast with the almost revolting groundwork on which it was to 
be exercised. Goéthe cert: tinly gained by this means the imme- 
diate popularity and patronage ‘of that part of society whose vices 
he touched, with all the delicacy of one who never mentions hell 
to ears polite, and around whose better qualities he had thrown 
the charm of an inimitable style, and of the utmost subtlety and 
refinement of delineation. They hastened to return the obliga- 
tion, by elevating their apologist at once to the high- priesthood 
of poetry, well aware that they had little to dread from the strict- 
ness with which the law was likely to be enforced at his hands. 
But to all who feel the close, the inseparable connexion which 
should subsist between the aim of literature and the cultivation 
of the heart, there is something in these novels of Goéthe which 
is chilling and deadening in a ‘high degree. Amidst all the po- 
lished be: auty and marble grace of their execution, we regard 
them with cold admiration, not with sympathy ; we feel that they 
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contain nothing by which we can be made wiser and better ; and 
we turn in disappointment from the man who, when we ask for 
bread, coldly presents us with a stone. 

But while we thus subscribe to the truth of most of Menzel’s 
opinions in regard to the moral defects of Goéthe’s works, and 
the injurious effect on literature which is likely to have been 
produced by that supremacy over the German mind which he 
has enjoyed without a rival since the death of Schiller, we can- 
not but feel the injustice and prejudice which is apparent in the 
concluding observations of Menzel on the want of originality, or 
even merit in a purely literary point of view, in most of his pro- 
ductions. ‘To say that Werther is a mere echo of the Heloise, 
that the inspiration which gave birth to that remarkable produc- 
tion was entirely derived from Rousseau, is almost ludicrously 
unjust. Rousseau’s Heloise embodied only the passionate long- 
ings of a single morbid and most peculiarly constituted mind : 
Werther was the organ through which the complaints, the rest- 
lessness, the hopelessness; in short, the whole spirit and essence 
of a most remarkable era in the progress of human existence 
was vented in burning words, and with all the sincerity of one 
to whom (though at the moment of its composition he had 
outlived that morbid state of mind, in which it had its rise) 
the moral and political chaos which ushered in the close of the 
eighteenth century was still, in its stern and awe-inspiring reflec- 
tions, painfully present and familiar. Werther is no copy from a 
French original ; it is a portrait, painted as we, no doubt, are apt 
to think, in startling outlines, in theatrical colours, of what 
Goéthe himself, in the first flush of youth, had been,—of what 
half the youth of Germany had been during those days of reck- 
less enquiry and self-satisfied illumination ; the image of youth- 
ful presumption, full of gigantic projects for the reform of a de- 
generate world, which, however, result in no action, but evapo- 
rate in a puling and washy sentimentalism ; aspiring to rule over 
others, yet incapable of controlling a single passion, vice, or 
propensity of its own; dashing itself with a vain effort against 
the barriers of society, yet without the manliness to endure the 
wounds and bruises which are the necessary result. A painful 
picture, no doubt, and to us—as we have said, far removed from 
the scene of action, or rather of confused babble, ending in no ac- 
tion whatever,—dashed, as it now seems, with a tinge of fierceness 
and extravagance. But the immediate and universal sensation 
which it produced on all who had been spectators or actors in 
this troubled scene, is a sufficient proof that the picture was one 
of strong resemblance and of deep interest and significance; and one 
for which Goéthe was indebted, not to Rousseau, but to his own 
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accurate and acute poetie vision, which enabled him to discern 
with instinctive and prophetie eye the brooding and convulsive 
spirit of the age, as it floated before him; and with a gloomy but 
fascinating eloquence to give to its dim and uncertain lineaments 
colour and form. 

In the observations on Goéthe’s comedies, there is more jus- 
tice. To Moliére’s, indeed, they have little resemblance; but a 
likeness to thoseof Beaumarchais is not unfrequently perceptible. 
In any view they are not entitled toa high rank. Of the vis 
comica, Goéthe had extremely little. He was always too intent 
on preserving his dignity, to abandon himself with sufficient nature 
and unreserve to the comic capabilities of his subject. * Even 
* his commonest thoughts,’ says Menzel, not without truth, ‘ he 
‘used to dress up in silk stockings, and made them a low bow 
‘ at parting.’ But from theobservations on Clavigo, Egmont, and 
Goetz of Berlichingen we entirely dissent. We believe Menzel 
monopolizes the opinion that Clavigo is either a weak copy, or 
indeed has any one point of connexion with Emilia Galotti. 
Egmont, if it be inspired by the spirits of Shakspeare and Lessing, 
has at least a decided and substantive individuality, and, with 
all deference, appears to us to be much superior to any drama 
which Lessing has ever attempted. It is still more prejudiced and 
ridiculous to ascribe the merits of Goetz of Berlichingen to the old 
autobiography of Goetz himself. ‘The chronicle might, indeed, 
suggest a hint; but where, in the autobiography, were to be 
found the materials for this brilliant, comprehensive, and moving 
picture of the sixteenth century, with its contending religious 
creeds ; the one defended with all the constancy of determination, 
founded on time-honoured faith, the other advocated with the 
equally conscientious zeal of newly-awakened Protestantism ;—of 
the sixteenth century, with its struggles between feudal power 
and imperial despotism, the spirit of chivalry and the spirit of 
commerce ;—the sixteenth century, with its iron-handed yet gen- 
tle-hearted warriors, like him of the iron hand himself; its noble 
matrons ; its pure and simple-minded maidens, who, where they 
have once placed their hearts, with such bewitching and trusting 
openness bestow their hands ; with its luxurious abbots; its weak 
and wavering court minions; its sweet and natural transitions from 
the battle and the banquet, to the stillness and household seclu- 
sion of ancestral castles, overhanging the silver-blue Maine or 
the winding Rhine; a pageant which first awakened the powers 
of Scott, and which Scott himself, in his brightest creations, has 
scarcely surpassed ? 

Of his lyrics we shall only say that while they may have owed 
something to the popular ballads, which Goéthethoroughly studied, 
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and the spirit of which he has caught with peculiar tact and 
beauty, their beauties, their peculiar charm, is in a great measure 
their own. We find, however, that our own opinion, in regard to 
Goéthe’s lyrical pieces, has been so well expressed by the most 
eloquent of his English critics, that we beg to substitute his esti- 
mate of them for our own. ‘ Goéthe is no where more entirely 
original, more fascinating, more indescribable, than in his smaller 
poems. One quality which very generally marks them, particu- 
larly those of a later date, is their peculiar expressiveness, their 
fulness of meaning. A single thing is said, and a thousand 
things are indicated. They are spells which cleave to our me- 
mory, and by which we summon beautiful spirits from the vasty 
deep of thought. Often at the first aspect they appear com- 
monplace or altogether destitute of significance ; we look at the 
lines on the canvas, and they seem careless dashes, mere random 
strokes representing nothing save the caprices of their author ; 
we change our places, we shift and shift, till we find the right 
point of view, and all at once a fair figure starts into being, en- 
circled with graces and light charms, and by its witcheries at- 
tracting heart and mind. In his songs he recalls to us those of 
‘ Shakspeare ; they are not speeches, but musical tones ; the sen- 
timent is not stated in logical sequence, but poured forth in fitful 
and fantastic suggestions ; they are the wild wood-notes of the 
nightingale. ‘hey are to be sung not said.’ 

We feel the necessity, however, of breaking off somewhat 
abruptly from the subject of Goéthe, in order to spare room for 
a portion of Menzel’s remarks on Schiller, who is his poetical ideal, 
and whom he delights to exhibit in favourable contrast with his 
great, but, as he thinks, over-estimated rival. We confess, in this 
respect, we most cordially and warmly second his views. The 
fame of Schiller is now placed on the sure basis of experience ; 
and it may be safely said it has not declined since the close of his 
earthly career. We shall be much mistaken if that of Goéthe, great 
as it will always justly remain, be not shorn of many of its beams 
within an equal period. No two writers or men could be more 
decidedly contrasted in the character of their minds, or the prin- 
ciples of their composition. What Goéthe’s views in these mat- 
ters were, we have already seen; Schiller, on the contrary, 
though the experience of manhood modified the vehemence of 
youth, never ceased to his latest hour to regard literature, not as 
the object of his plastic dexterity, not as a mere airy allegoric 
dream, but in its most earnest and exalted aspect; he turns with 
disgust from the mean, the commonplace, the transitory ; he invests 
all he looked upon with grandeur even the barest realities of 
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life come forth from his hand with an ideal colouring of beauty 
and love; he clothes, like his own Wallenstein, 


‘ The palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn.’ 


What Goéthe wants, he possesses in perfection; he cannot be 
indifferent to the subject of which he treats; he seems to have 
thought it impossible to bestow the name of poetry on that which, 
while it imitated, did not also exalt and idealize humanity. His 
earnestness of character, the depth and sincerity of his convic- 
tions, rendered it impossible for him to descend to an esthetic 
coquetry with the great interests of literature and of mankind. 
He resembles Goéthe only in this, that as Goéthe in his ideal 
creations draws from himself as his own ‘ great original,’ so 
Schiller lends, his own nobleness of soul, his own simplicity, 
purity, and unstudied dignity to all the creations of his genius. 
All of them resemble each other, for all of them resemble him. 
They may be compared to the spectres of the Brocken, for they 
are all shadows of himself, magnified upon a sun-gilt medium of 
cloud. 

This is the source of the deep charm of Schiller’s writings ; 
their wonderful blending of passion with purity ; of the liveliest, 
the most enthusiastic sympathies, with a philosophic breadth and 
comprehensiveness of view. But all we could say on this subject 
has been said so truly and so much better by Menzel, that we shall 
conclude this desultory article by extracting the conclusion of his 
noble panegyric on Schiller, with every word of which we concur. 

‘ The heroes of Schiller are distinguished by a nobleness of 
‘ nature which acts on us like the pure and perfect beauty of a 
. — of Raphael ; by something regal which awakens in us a 
‘holy awe. This beam of higher light, cast into the dark shadows 
* of earthly ruin, only shows the clearer ; under the mask of hell 
‘ the angelic countenance shines forth the more resplendent and 
‘ lovely. 

‘ The first secret of this loveliness lies in the angelic innocence 
‘ which always forms the deep basis of the noblest natures. This 
* nobility of innocence reappears under the features of a pure youth- 
‘ ful angel in all Schiller’s creations. In sun-like transfiguration, 
‘ in the form of pure childhood, wholly unarmed, and yet invul- 
‘nerable, it manifests itself in Fridolin, like the king’s son in 
‘ the story, smiling and playing with the wild beasts of the forest, 
* and yet uninjured by them. 

‘ The moment they become conscious of their own bliss, that 
‘ moment the envy of destiny is awakened against them. In this 
‘new and pathetic aspect, we contemplate them as Hero and 
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Leander. Adorned with the warlike helmet, their cheeks flush- 
ing with the glow of noble passion, youthful innocence advances 
confident against all the dark powers of hell. Thus has Schiller 
represented them in the Diver and the Surety—in the unfortu- 
nate lovers Charles de Moor and Amelia—in Ferdinand and 
Louisa—above all in Max Piccolomini and Thekla. Above 
these touching forms, floats a magic of poetry which has never 
yet been equalled ; it is the note of a flute amidst a peal of wild 
and dissonant music—a glimpse of blue sky amidst a storm—a 
paradise upon the edge of a crater. 

‘ If Shakspeare’s female creations appear to possess more of 
the charm of a lily-like purity, the virgins of Schiller possess 
more of that soul of the lily, its powerful and lively perfume, 
and approach nearer to the creations of Sophocles. ‘They are 
not weaklings, like the saints of Carlo Dolce or Correggio; they 
have in them a sacred fire of strength, like the Madonnas of 
* Raphael; they do not merely touch, but inspire us. 

‘ The purity of the virgin appears most prominent at the mo- 
ment when she stands forth as the champion of God. It is the 
deep mystery of Christianity and of Christian poetry that the 
salvation of the world proceeds from a woman—the highest 
power from the purest innocence. In this sense has Schiller 
composed his Maid of Orleans; and she is the most perfect 
embodiment of that warlike angel who wears the helm and bears 
the banner of heaven. 

‘ Schiller has succeeded also in portraying this virgin inno- 
cence in union with the noblest developement of genuine man- 
hood. Among these, three holy and heroic forms stand out pre- 
eminent; the warrior youth, Max Piccolomini, pure, unspotted 
by all the vices of the camp and of his home ; the Marquis Posa, 
whose soul, though adorned by all intellectual culture, has yet 
remained the unsullied temple of innocence; and lastly, that 
strong and simple-hearted son of the mountain, William Tell, a 
fit companion to the Maid of Orleans. 

‘ If in them innoeence shines forth in its purest glory, Schiller 
knew also how to represent the conflict between this original 
innocence and the guilty stain induced by strong passions ; and 
he has called up before our souls the representation of this con- 
test with the same love and the same perfection of art. How 
deeply does the Magdalen-like character of Mary Stuart sink 
‘into our hearts! What can be more touching than Karl 
‘ Moor’s conquest over himself! How incomparably talented, 
¢ true, and agitating is the mental conflict which shakes the great 
¢ souls of Fiesco and Wallenstein ! 

* We turn now to the second secret of beauty in Schiller’s ideal 
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* characters ; this is their nobility, their honourable nature. His 
* heroes and heroines never belie that pride and dignity which are 
‘ the appanages of noble natures ; every thing that emanates from 
‘them bears the stamp of magnanimity and inborn nobleness. 
* They are the antipodes to all’ that is common, and to all the 
conventional rules by which common natures are led and fet- 
tered. Powerful, free, self-relying, original, following only the 
impulse of a noble nature, Schiller’s heroes tear in sunder the 
nets in which common men drag along their everyday exist- 
ence. It is highly characteristic of Schiller’s poetry, that his 
heroes bear along with them that stamp of genius, that imposing 
majesty of deportment, which in actual life distinguishes the no- 
bility of nature. The seal of Jove is impressed upon all their 
brows. In his first poems, no doubt, this freedom and boldness of 
bearing displays itself in a somewhat rugged and uncouth form ; 
and in the elegant Weimar the poet himself was afterwards in- 
duced to attempt the task of bestowing some tincture of refinement 
upon his Robbers. But who could fail through the rough crust to 
discern the pure diamond of the noble nature that lay beneath ? 
Whatever weaknesses we may point out in Moor, in Cabal and 
Love, and in Fiesco, I can look upon them onlyas those of the old 
German hero Perceval, who, even as an untutored boy, and in 
childish garb, manifested his noble and heroic heart, to the con- 
fusion of all scoffers ; nay, the power of moral beauty in a noble 
nature can never be more touching, more fascinating, than when 
it so unconsciously exposes itself to a one-sided ridicule. 

‘ The third and highest secret of the beauty of Schiller’s crea- 
tions is the fire of noble passions. ‘This is the fire which ani- 
mates every noble heart; it is the fire of the ascending sacrifice 
to the powers of heaven—the vestal flame guarded by consecrated 
hands in the temple of God—the Promethean spark brought 
down from heaven to infuse a godlike spirit into mankind—the 
Pentecost fire of inspiration in which souls are baptized—the 
phoenix flame in which our race renews its youth for ever. With- 
out the glow of noble passions, there can be nothing great either 
in life or poetry. Genius ever bears within it ‘this celestial 
fire, and all its creations are interpenetrated by it. Schiller’s ideal 
creations are the legitimate offspring of his own noble heart ; 
parted beams from his own central fire. The honour of pos- 
sessing at once the purest and the strongest passion belongs to 
‘ Schiller above all other poets. None with so pure a heart ever 
‘ possessed so much fire ; none with so much fire possessed such 
‘ purity. Thus we see the purest of earthly substances, the 
‘diamond, when once inflamed, burn with a splendour and a 
§ glow, beside which all other fire seems dim and troubled. 
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‘ Where, we ask, is love to be found more chaste, more sacred, 
‘ than that which Schiller felt and breathed into the souls of his 
‘lovers? And where, on the other hand, do we find it so glow- 
ing and powerful—invincible against a world in arms—awaken- 
ing the deepest energies of the soul—patiently enduring the 
most trying of sacrifices? From its earliest and softest charm 
—from the first meeting of the eyes—from the first light beat- 
ing of the heart to the most convulsive tempest of feeling— 
from the overpowering deed of virgin valour to the sublime 
sacrifice of two loving souls,—love here unfolds before us the 
incalculable riches of its beauty—like a sacred music rising from 
the softest note into the fullest storm of pealing chords.’ 

With this eloquent tribute to our favourite Schiller we take 
our leave of Dr Menzel. ‘The quotations we have made will, we 
admit, give little or no idea of the views which he entertains of 
German literature at the present day, or his hopes and fears in 
regard to its future prospects; but we hope we have quoted 
enough to satisfy our readers that his views on these subjects are 
not likely to be commonplace in conception, deficient in compre- 
hensiveness, or feeble in expression, and to induce them to satisfy 
themselves on these points by a perusal of his volumes. 
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Arr. VIII.—The most Striking Events of a Twelvemonths’ 
Campaign with Zumalacarregui in Navarre and the Basque 
Provinces. By C. F. Henninesen, Captain of Lancers in 
the Service of Don Carlos. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1836, 


r{\uE subject of these volumes has, at the present moment, an 

interest of a very painful kind to every person of humane 
and generous feelings. General reflections upon the character 
of nations, casting blame upon men in the mass, are at all times, 
if not to be avoided, yet to be cautiously and temperately ap- 
plied; for they have a tendency to exasperate communities 
against each other, and seldom work any amendment in those 
who are the subject of them. Indeed, when men are plunged in 
crime, or sunk in error, by thousands and hundreds of thousands, 
they are pretty much removed above the reach of what to indi- 
viduals is public opinion ; they form themselves the public, and 
look to no other judge of their conduct. If then we shall, either 
from the pages of this book, or in speaking our own sentiments, 
be led to express the indignation and disgust so generally felt in 
the more civilized parts of Europe at the late proceedings in Spain, 
it is rather in the hope of affecting individuals, than bodies of 
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men—whom, if these pages ever could reach, they assuredly never 
would touch, and who may yet be influenced by the conduct of 
those above them, both belonging to their own country and to 
ours. But before making any reflections upon the contest in 
question, the exe¢rable manner of carrying it on, and the prac- 
tical inferences arising out of it, we shall direct the reader’s 
attention to Mr Henningsen’s book; which, whatever we 
may think of his principles (and it would not be easy to find 
a person with whom we are less disposed to agree in almost all 
of his opinions), is, we are bound to say, a very entertaining one, 
and well worth reading. We are, moreover, quite ready to give 
credit to his narrative, because, with all the leaning possible to- 
wards those whom he served under, he tells truths which are ex- 
tremely unfavourable to them, in almost every page of his vo- 
lumes. We must observe, however, that there is, probably owing 
to the difficulty of keeping a journal, great want of particularity in 
many portions of the work ; and as for dates, these are scatter- 
ed very sparingly through the book from beginning to end. 
Nay, there would be no small difficulty in telling when he went 
to Spain, and when he left it. We are only informed that he 
served a year; and it is chiefly by laying things together, as 
Lord Elliot’s mission, and Zumalacarregui’s death, that we are 
enabled to conclude this year was from some time about the ex- 
piry of 1834 to the like season, or something later, in 1835. He 
speaks of a battle on the 2d May, soon after he joined. 

Before beginning his narrative, Mr Henningsen discusses, in 
some preliminary chapters, the state of Spain, the character of 
the Spaniards, and the general aspect of affairs, as regards the 
existing contest. Into these subjects we do not mean to enter 
at length ; but we shall advert to some of his statements. 

Notwithstanding his strong Tory opinions, he certainly is no 
adulator of the upper classes, at least in the Peninsula. After 
remarking that the classes in England which we consider as the 
most respectable, ‘ produce nothing, and therefore live on the 
‘ sweat of the labourer’s brow,’ and concluding from this, that 
those classes, instead of having ‘ predominant weight, ought 
‘rather to be subservient in every country, but especially in 
* Spain,’ he proceeds to describe the aristrocratic or superior class- 
es, as ‘ totally degenerated and demoralized—selfish, treacherous, 
‘ and effeminate.’ He paints them in yet darker colours. They 
retain of their former high spirit only ‘a Moorish ferocity,’—their 
national love of honour has ‘ dwindled to a self-sufficient vani- 
‘ ty; avaricious, licentious in manners and in morals; ‘ cold- 
‘ hearted, sordid, and dastardly, without either the vices or vir- 
* tues of barbarians,’ ‘ universal corruption has destroyed their 
‘ civilisation.’ He then tells us that this description applies to 
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‘ about one-tenth’ of the nation—including, however, ‘all that we 
‘ are wont to term the respectability, and possessing the wealth, 
‘ the commerce, and the government of the state. And he af- 
firms, with a confidence which certainly can be justified by no 
intercourse that he could possibly have had with the upper classes 
during his campaign in the Basque provinces, although he cer- 
tainly may have been in Spain at other times—that those will 
not find his picture overcharged, who have ‘ mingled with their 
‘ titled nobles, their statesmen, their high orders of clergy, their 
‘ commercial classes, their citizens generally, their military and 
‘ their rabble.’ The rest of the people, by which he means the 
peasantry, he praises highly for independence and high spirit. 
It is true he admits there are defects. ‘ The Spanish peasant,’ 
he says, ‘ is indolent and cruel, but his faults are redeemed by 
‘many noble traits.’ 

The author’s opinion, both of the one class and the other, has, 
we take it, been not a little biassed, and in his situation naturally 
enough, by finding the whole strength of the Carlist party to 
be among the peasantry. We suspect, however, that he some- 
what exaggerates the proportion in which they are devoted to 
Don Carlos. Indeed he broadly asserts that they are all for 
him ; not merely in the north, but in every part of Spain, 
while it is only in the great towns that the majority is for the 
Queen; and even there, he thinks, favour her cause either from 
interested motives, or from republican principles, which they 
expect will be advanced by what he terms the usurpation. It 
certainly would not be at all fair to judge of Mr Henningsen’s 
information, or, in general, of the merits of his book, by the 
opinions which he gives on parts of the country where he does not 
appear ever to have been :—certainly not of late. ‘The account 
of what he saw himself is the portion of the work to which we 
attach value, and to that, therefore, we now proceed. 

Nothing of the kind can be better or more lively than the 
account of seeking his way across the frontier, from Bayonne, 
to join the army. The roads were so strongly guarded, that he 
had to put himself under the guidance of an experienced contra- 
bandista, or smuggler, and they had to make a great circuit, 
though the direct Toad i is not more than five leagues. 


‘It was now nearly dark, for he had chosen the period of the new 
moon for our expedition. As he rode along whistling, he was joined by 
an old woman, to whom probably he had been making a signal. She 
spoke a few words in Basque, which appeared so little satisfactory to 
him, that we struck off into another road, when he informed me that we 
must sleep in France that night, but it would be very near the fron- 
tier. 
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‘ After crossing several rivulets, and mounting and descending, till 
past midnight, by paths where no animals, save the small horses bred in 
the mountains, or mules, could keep their footing, we found ourselves on 
a height, stambling every minute against the stumps of some huge chest- 
nut-trees. Having resolved on maintaining the strictest silence, we ad- 
vanced, as well as we could in the darkness, until we reached a cluster 
of cottages, which it was difficult to distinguish in the darkness. We 
put up our animals under a shed; my guide then knocked gently three 
or four times at a latticed window ; a light was seen, and presently a 
young woman appeared at the window. Some whispering passed, after 
which the door was opened, and we found ourselves in a cow-house, 
where several oxen were reclining on the maize-straw. After providing 
for our cattle, the lady of the mansion introduced us into the kitchen of 
the cottage, where her mother was busily employed over her spinning- 
wheel. We appeared not only welcome, but expected guests, as was 
evident from our hosts being on foot at an hour when the peasant’s 
family is generally plunged in deep sleep. After the first greetings 
were over, they talked to my guide for some time, very quickly and ear- 
nestly, in their incomprehensible language: the result, however, was, 
that a blazing fire of brushwood was made, and the younger female be- 
gan to prepare our supper. We were treated with all the hospitality 
peculiar to the inhabitants of the Pyrenees. In this case we had, how- 
ever, an additional right to expect a friendly reception. The girl, whose 
name I remember was Marineshi—the Basque corruption of Maria- 
Ignace—was the fiancée of the smuggler. After we had done justice to 
the supper, I was surprised at the appearance of coffee, very white sugar, 
and some orange marmalade ; but on learning that the smugglers carry 
on a contraband trade in almost every article that comes from beyond 
the frontiers, the wonder ceased. The life these hardy borderers lead, 
although one of danger and adventure, is a money-making one ; and if 
they have the good fortune to escape a prison or the galleys, at a certain 
age they retire with the property they have amassed, which sometimes, 
for the country, is not inconsiderable. The greatest peril they run is 
from their reluctance to abandon the merchandise they are endeavouring 
to pass with. The number of custom-house men and soldiers who 
perish in the daily encounters they hold with them, is never known, as 
both government and the people of the country unite to hush it up. 
The contrabandistas generally choose a pitch- dark and rainy or stormy 
night for their expeditions. Fifty or sixty men will sometimes pass 
along the very same road where the post either of douaniers or soldiers 
is stationed, each carrying a bale of considerable weight on his head, 
and, walking on tiptoe, in long file, imitate, by their tread, the pattering 
of the rain-drops. If discovered, they roll their bales down the precipi- 
tous side of the mountain, and bounding after them like izards, are al! 
out of sight in an instant. Sometimes, however, their long knives 
silence all opposition. These smugglers—and nearly all the Basques are 
so—seem to consider each other as brethren, and, as such, afford mutu- 
ajly every assistance. Although often very desperate characters are 
amongst them, either criminals condemned to death in France or in 
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Spain, and who think but little of human life; nevertheless, if confided 
in, they never betray the confidence reposed in them, and you may trust 
yourself or your property fearlessly in the hands of individuals with 
whom it would not be at all pleasant for a traveller to make acquaint- 
ance on a lonely mountain-road, even if he had nothing to lose but his 
coat.’ 


They proceeded next morning on their way, and had two nar- 
row escapes; one from the sentinels at a French hut, who pur- 
sued and fired at them, and the other from a party of the Queen’s 
troops, after they entered Spain. At St Esteban they found the 
older monks of a convent which had been dispersed by the Queen’s 
troops, the young ones having all entered the Carlist army : 
these, Mr Henningsen says, made, generally spea aking, excellent 
troopers ; and his opinion of the regular clergy in the north of 
Spain is, from all he saw of them, much higher than of the secu- 
lar. He observes, of the influence supposed to be exercised by 
the Spanish clergy, of both kinds, that it is far less than has been 
represented—meaning the direct ‘and immediate influence. For 
instance, he asserts that if the priests could be found ever to 
preach against Don Carlos, they would not be listened to ;—and 
then he makes a remark, which we suspect applies to the influence 
of Catholic priests in other countries as well as Spain: ‘ while 
‘they chime in with the public voice all goes on well; but I 
‘ question whether even the ban of the church would cause a 
* single Navarrese to lay down his arms.’ 

Our author met a part of the Carlist army near St Esteban, 
and joined it. Immediately after he was present at an engagement, 
the first in which he ever took a part. It terminated, as almost all 
these contests did, in the Queen’s troops losing a great many more 
men than their adversaries, though they obliged them to retreat. 
It may be right here to mention the statement which he gives 
of the armies. He reckons that of the Queen at 116,000, includ- 
ing all kinds of troops, and in all parts of Spain. When Zuma- 
lacarregui took the command of Don Carlos’s force, it consisted 
of no more than 800 infantry and 14 cavalry, with two old 

eighteen pounders buried in Biscay. But that extraordinary man, 
in the course of little more than eighteen months, collected, and 
disciplined to the mode of fighting required for guerilla warfare, 
and armed from the enemy whom he destroyed, no less than 28,000 
foot, and 800 horse, with 28 pieces of artillery. When Mr 
Henningsen joined him, he had already increased the handful he 
began with to 6000. His plan was to wear down the forces of his 
enemy by constant_fighting ; but only to fight when he could not 
lose by it, and whenever he could gain, to give battle sometimes 
with a handful of men, His view was the obvious one, that 
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there is a material difference between a war carried on by a 
foreign enemy, in a country where he is hated, and becomes the 
more odious the longer he remains, and a civil war in which the 
established government gains strength by every month it con- 
tinues to rule. He therefore made the war as harassing and de- 
structive as he could; and our author affirms that the loss of the 
Queen’s troops was upwards of 50,000, during his command 
against them—in the course of which they were forced to eva- 
cuate sixteen fortified places. We are now to see a little more 
nearly how this frightful contest was carried on. It must be 
premised that we avowedly abstain from all attempts to decide 
between the two parties the question, constantly raised by their 
adherents, of which began the system. Nor shall we make any 
endeavour to apportion the blame, by examining how it was car- 
ried on by each. Mr Henningsen, being a zealous Carlist, of course 
imputes the whole to the C bristinos, or Queen’s party, and treats 
whatever was done on the side he fought with as just reprisals. 
The Christinos throw the whole upon Don Carlos, and naturally 
enough cite his execrable proclamation published at the beginning 
of the hostilities. We leave the ¢ question where we found - it, and 
join the great body of our fellow-citizens, we may say of our fel- 
low-creatures on this side the Pyrenees, in holding the conduct 
of both parties to be detestable beyond all former example. 

One of the earliest traits of the spirit in which this hateful 
contest has been carried on, is to be found in the treatment of 
Zavala’s two daughters. ‘They had fallen into the hands of the 
Christinos, and were dragged ‘about with the corps opposed to 
Zavala, for the purpose of preventing him from firing upon his 
enemies, in the daily skirmishes that took place with him. 


‘Zalva’ (says our author), ¢ fearful of injuring his own children, was 
obliged to prevent his partisans from returning the enemy’s fire, and prec'- 
pitately to retreat. At length, driven almost to desperation between the 
reproaches of his party and his paternal feelings, he sacrificed the latter to 
his duty ; and having harangued his followers, placed them in ambush near 
a little village, of which I have forgotten the name, situated between Guer- 
nica and the sea. The enemy, being informed of the circumstance, advanced 
along the road, leading forward as usual his two daughters. Zavala, 
in a firm voice, but with tears in his eyes, ordered his men to open their 
fire ; and, instantly rushing in with the bayonet, was fortunate enoug!: 
to recover his children unhurt: they had, however, narrowly escaped, 
two of those who held them being killed by the first discharge. His 
devotion was rewarded with victory; the enemy was dispersed ani! 
routed, and the regiment of Chinchilli left several hundred dead and 
wounded on the field.’ 


The first serious affair which occurred after Mr Henningsen 
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joined the Carlists, was that of Alsassua, in May 1834, when 
Quesada, the Queen’s general, was defeated, with the ‘loss of 
eighty-four prisoners, and a company of the guards taken prisoners, 
besides three hundred killed, and a great many more wounded. 
Among the prisoners was Count de Labispal, son of the well- 
known General O'Donnel, who happened to be in the engage- 
ment, from the circumstance of joining Quesada in order to have 
the benefit of his escort to Pampeluna, where he was going for 
the purpose of being married to a wealthy heiress of that place. 
He took part in the action, as our author observes, with all the 
courage which is hereditary in his family. According to our 
author’ s account, Quesada, in return for Zumalacarregui sending 
back two wounded Christino soldiers, had shot a w ounded Carlist 
volunteer, and put an alcalde to death. Mr Henningsen shall re- 
late what this ferocious chief now did by way of reprisals ; or 
rather the chief himself shall be his own historian, for it is from 
his letter that the quotation is made. He wrote after the battle 
to the General of the Christinos, and ‘ declared his intention of 
* shooting, by way of reprisals for the alcalde, Culonel O’Donnel, 
‘ (Conde de ‘Labispal), two officers of the guards, and one of cara- 
‘ bineers ; for a corporal shot at Pampeluna, six carabineers (who 
* held the same rank in the line) ; and for each of two volunteers 
‘shot at ‘Tolosa, six soldiers of the Guard; together with six 
‘ others for a Carlist bayoneted at Calhatrova, Mr Henningsen 
adds, ‘ he kept his word,’—that is to say, he butchered two-and- 
twenty wretched prisoners in cold blood. Labispal offered a ran- 
som for himself, which would have equipped all his army; but 
he remained inexorable—and the old Count, his father, soon 
after died of a broken heart. It must be observed, in fairness to- 
wards the Christinos, that what Mr Henningsen relates of their pro- 
ceedings, he necessarily has by hearsay, and by hearsay of their ene- 
mies; while all that he tells us of the Carlists he recounts as an 
eyewitness, and assuredly not one prejudiced against them. This 
statement we make without at all meaning to deny that atrocities 
have been committed upon the Queen’s side as well as on that of 
the Carlists, any more than we are disposed to admit that their 
amount has been equal. ‘The following circumstance gives, cer- 
tainly, a picture of the Carlist General sufficiently repulsive. 
After a successful ambuscade, in which many were killed, and six- 
teen officers of the Queen’s army, among others, taken prisoners, 
one of them, Count Via Manuel, was carried before Zumala- 
carregui, and greatly pleased him by the ‘ frankness and firmness’ 
of his behaviour. 

‘ He stated “ that he always had and would entertain liberal opinions, 
which he considered it his duty to defend and diffuse, and for which he 
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had come voluntarily to fight; that he was aware that those who served 
the government had no right to expect mercy from the Carlists ; but if 
mercy were shown him, he would give his word to take no further part 
against them, and consider his political life as concluded.” 

‘ Zumalacarregui was so well pleased with the openness of his charac- 
ter, that, although he followed as a prisoner, he was invited to his table, 
and treated with every distinction ; and he wrote to Rodil, offering to 
exchange Via Manuel and others for an officer and some volunteers taken 
a few days before, giving man for man, and waiving the difference of Via 
Manuel’s rank. This he never doubted a moment of Rodil’s accepting. 
They were at dinner, at Lecumberri, when his answer was brought in to 
Zumalacarregui—that note contained only the following sentence :— 
“ The rebels taken have suffered death already.” This was clearly the 
sentence of the prisoner. Zumalacarregui handed it over to him with 
the same sang-froid with which he would probably have received it had 
it been the message of his own fate. Via Manuel changed colour. His 
host politely, but firmly, expressed his regret at being obliged to perform 
so unpleasant a duty, but informed him that he might be with his con- 
fessor till sun-rise. His life had been spared so long, that this intelli- 
gence came like a thunder-stroke on the unhappy grandee. At his re- 
quest Zumaiacarregui consented to delay his execution while he sent a 
message to the King intreating his clemency. He returned with the 
answer, that when soldiers and officers of inferior rank taken with arms 
in their hands had suffered death, it was impossible to pardon a Spanish 
grandee. Via Manuel was shot at Lecumberri, but did not die so well 
as his deportment at first announced—probably it was the shock of the 
sudden disappointment, after he had so long entertained hopes of life, 
which had unnerved him.’ 


The most considerable battle that this Carlist general ever 
fought was that of Vittoria, in October 1834, not far from the 
scene of the Duke of Wellington’s famous victory, in 1813. The 
Queen’s troops were commanded by General O° Doy le, who was 
totally defeated, and, with his brother, taken prisoner. ‘The 
Royalists gave no quarter, but continued slaughtering their 
enemies till nightfall. Above 1700 were killed on that and the 

next day, when the battle was renewed with fresh troops, under 
another commander. ‘ Eighty-four prisoners,’ says our author, 
‘ were brought in (on the first day), whom the soldiers had made, 
© when tired of killing ; for, excepting in these few cases, no quarter 
‘was given. Even “tw 0 chaplains of the Queen’ s army had been 
‘slain upon the field, as hitherto all the prisoners taken had been 

‘shot by the Christinos, not sparing even the sick and wounded, 
‘often as Zumalacarregui had set them the example of pardon.’ 
These eighty-four prisoners were, however, all pardoned except the 
general and his brother, and oaveval other officers. This excep- 
tion, as regards O’ Doyle, our author ascribes to Zumalacarregui 
having discovered that he had lately given his vote at a court- 
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martial for shooting some wounded Carlist prisoners. He is re- 
resented as having behaved without much firmness, and when 
he earnestly begged for his life, the Royalist ‘ turned his head in 
‘disgust, and said, *‘ un confessor luego”’ (a confessor for him 
immediately), A priest was brought accordingly, and after half an 
hour spent with him, the wretched man was shot on the place 
where he had been defeated. 
At the battle next day the chief, by great exertions, stopped 
his men from slaughter, when they were refusing quarter. ‘I 
‘ donotthink,’ observes Mr Henningsen, ‘that ahundred men were 
‘killed after he had given the order, although six hundred pri- 
*soners were taken.’ ‘The Carlist’s humanity, however, was not 
of a very enduring cast, for the same day saw it out. An affair 
that evening took place, which, as our author allows, ‘ makes the 
‘blood run cold at the mere recital.’ Between eighty and ahun- 
dred more prisoners were brought in, after those already mention- 
ed had been sent to the rear of the army. The fresh ones were 
sent under a captain across the mountains; and haying only 
thirty men to guard them through a rocky defile, he felt em- 
barrassed w hen two made their escape, and sent ‘to Zumala- 
carregui for instructions. Let it be observed that their escape, 
or rather the escape of part of them, was the very worst. that 
could happen ; for certainly thirty armed men had nothing to fear 
from eighty or a hundred without any arms. ‘ Get cords,’ was 
the General’s answer; but he was told that there were none to 
be had. § Then put them to death,’ was the rejoinder. ‘The mes- 
senger returned with it; but an aid-de-camp was immediately 
despatched after him, and the reader willingly hopes that it is to 
countermand the barbarian’s former order. Very far otherwise—it 
was only to say, that in butchering the prisoners, ‘ care must be 
‘taken not to alarm Ituralde’s division by the firing.’ _Ituralde was 
another Carlist chief. Mr Henningsen must himself finish the 
recital. 

‘ The captain, who was an old Navarrese of Mina’s school, on receiving 
this order, sent for a serjeant and fifteen lancers, and causing his men to 
fix bayonets, commanded them to charge into the midst of the unfortu- 
nate wretches, who were all miserably slaughtered on the spot. The 
scene is said to have bafied all description; the unfortunate victims were 
shrieking for mercy, and clasping the knees of their destroyers and their 
horses—several young officers were amongst the slain. We passed the 
spot where the massacre had been, but I did not hear until the next day 
all its horrors recited. I have always wished that this page, which tar- 
nishes the glory of that victory, could be blotted from the history of the 
war ; but in sketching its prominent features, while I feel as the partisan, 
I have resolved not to swerve from the impartiality of the historian.’ 
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A passage like this in his life, puts an end to all question re- 
garding the character of the hero of Mr Henningsen’s book. It 
is one of the occasions upon which, whether it regards the con- 
duct of men in a civil or in a military capacity—of ministers who 
are pressed by a view to what is called ¢ great interests being at 
‘ stake,’ or of commanders, who, in like manner, refer to the ‘ fate 
‘of a campaign ;’ or, it may be, ‘ of the war itself ;’ the answer 
is plain to every one’s mind who has the principles and the 
feelings of a man, and instantly dictates, not always what is to be 
done, but always what must, on no account, be thought of. * Let 
‘him die first, —is that answer ; and not only let him die, but let 
all his ‘ great interests’—all ‘ his campaigns’—all ‘his wars them- 
‘ selves’—be utterly sacrificed, and any risk be run and any mis- 
chief encountered, rather than defile the earth, and outrage heaven, 
with such frightful enormities.* 

The fate of an unfortunate Vendean officer, who had through 
honest, however mistaken zeal, joined the Carlists, after sacrificing 
himself in his own country for the same principles, merits a place 
in these extracts. He fell into the ‘hands of the Christinos by 
an accident, and a countryman of his own in that service, per- 
ceiving he was taken for a deserter, endeavoured to save him. 
The Vendean, however, boldly declared who he was, and avow- 
ed his principles, concluding by erying out in Spanish, ‘ Viva, 
‘ Carlos quinto. * He was sentenced,’ says Mr Henningsen, ‘ by a 
court-martial,’ to be ‘ shot asa rebel,’ and his execution took p!ace 
at sunset. He refused to kneel, and gave the signal for the 
fatal discharge by ‘ throwing his hat in the air and crying ‘* Vive 
‘le Roi.” He bequeathed to the curate of the village, ‘after em- 
‘bracing it for the last time, a medal and a small coin, bearing 
‘ the eftigy of the Duke de Bourdeaux, given him by the Duchess 
‘de Berri, which he had worn next his heart, and from which 
‘ nothing but death could have parted him” That a Frenchman 
serving Don Carlos in Spain should be shot as a rebel to the 
Spanish Queen, by sentence of a court-martial, seems almost be- 
yond what even the proceedings in this warfare could have pre- 
pared us for. 

The Carlists, after a vigorous attack, took Villa Franca; and 
the small garrison of fifty men took refuge in the church. They 


* The argument that if one does not commit such crimes another will, is 
often used in various disguises (for it is too gross to be openly urged), 
in defence of those who engage in them. Even for defending the con- 
duct of subordinate agents, this does not generally sutftice ; but it never 
can for a moment be suffered in the case of principal actors. 
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had been notorious for their cruelties and their exactions on the 
neighbouring district ; and the ‘ public voice’ required that an 
example should be made of them. Such is the reason assigned for 
the horrors which ensued. Probably the Carlist journals would 
have pronounced that ‘ they highly disapproved of such misplaced 
‘lenity,’ had it been otherwise. ‘The church gates were battered 
down, and the men retreated into the steeple, where they barri- 
caded themselves. ‘There was no time for undermining, our 
author says, and ‘ therefore it was resolved to set fire to it. Piles 
‘ of wood, tow, goat skins full of brandy, and other inflammable 
‘matter, were collected at the foot of the steeple, and the Baron 
‘de Los Vallos, having just arrived with the King, had been 
‘intrusted with the commission of setting fire to it.’ It was soon 
found, that beside the garrison, there were in the steeple eight 
women and eleven children of their families, beside two women 
and two monks, their prisoners. 

‘ Here was a striking picture of the horrors of civil war, even to our- 
selves, who had been accustomed to them for several months in every 
shape. Those which occurred during the burning of the church of Villa 
Franca we had never pictured to ourselves even in imagination. At about 
ten o’cloek at night the tower was all in flames; but the garrison retreat- 
ing higher and higher, still obstinately held out, and kept up an incessant 
fire on every object that presented itself. The shrieks of some, however, 
who had taken refuge in corners of the building where they were reached 
by the flames, as well as the women and children who saw the devouring 
element raging below, were now heard at intervals, and although orders 
were given to fire only on the men, it was often impossible to distinguish 
the dark figures that flitted before the light, endeavouring to obtain an in- 
stant breath of air out of the smoky atmosphere. It was repeatedly pro- 
posed to them to let the women and children out, but this they refused.’ 


The fire continued all night; towards morning faint cries of 
‘Viva el Rey’ proceeded from the women; but in answer to a 
question from the commandant as to quarter, Zumalacarregui, 
who commanded the Carlists in person, said ‘ that the men had 
‘none to hope for.’ However they surrendered, and it was found 
that three women, one of them a Carlist, and a prisoner, had 
perished, and four children, with thirty of the garrison. The 
details of horror which are added, upon the steeple being stript, 
we need not give. ‘They had, Mr Henningsen says, an appalling 
effect on the ‘ soldiers, intent as they were on scrambling for the 
‘spoil obtained by this melancholy expedition. ‘The inhabitants 
‘of Villa Franca, however, seemed to have no such feelings, and 
‘were with difficulty prevented from massacring the prisoners.’ 
He adds that the women were, as usual, the most violent upon 
this occasion, and that if a tenth part of what they reproached 
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the garrison with were true, it richly deserved its fate. What did 
become of the miserable prisoners after they were dragged, half 
burnt and stifled from the church, is not distinctly stated. Their 
commander and his lieutenant were, however, shot, although the 
father of the former was an officer with Zumalacarregui, zealous 
in the Carlist service, present on the spot, and had an affecting 
interview with his son previous to his execution. He was pre- 
vented from interfering in his behalf, it seems, by the prevalence at 
one time of groundless suspicions of his own staunchness in the 
cause. But no one can, for a moment, suppose that his entrea- 
ties would have produced any effect. 

The arrival of Mina to take the command of the Queen’s 
troops did not, as is well known, at all turn the fortunes of the war 
in their favour. The Carlists pursued their system with continued 
success. ‘The battle of Segura cost the Christinos nearly 1100 
in killed and wounded. No prisoners appear to have been made. 
A few days afterwards, a regiment, which had given great of- 
fence to the Carlists by its cruel conduct at Madrid, Was sur- 
prised and cut to pieces, only seventeen, with the ecldinal, escap- 
ing. Soon after, 170 prisoners were brought to the place w here our 
author was. ‘* They were all shot,’ he says, ‘ including thirteen 
‘ officers.’ The peasantry, as usual, took part in this horrid exe- 
eution. ‘ So exasperated were they,’ says our author, ‘ that they 
‘ hung them up in their uniforms.’ 

It must have been with reference to this disposition of the peo- 
ple, that Mina made the declaration so often commented upon, 
of his intention to punish the inhabitants in the first instance, and 
not the soldiers of the Carlist party. But our author’s account 
shows that the latter did not escape his vengeance. After repul- 
sing Zumalacarregui at Ocaiia, forty wounded Carlists were but- 
ehered by Varrena, acting under his orders. His threat against 
the peasantry was, it should seem, executed with dreadful punc- 
tuality. At one place, he burnt a village to the ground, and 
shot every fifth inhabitant, by lot, for having neglected to give 
him intelligence of the Carlist movements. 

When Vv aldes succeeded him, and for the second time assumed 
the command, the expectations entertained of speedy success, both 
in this country and in France, are in the recollection of most 
readers; as is also the commercial panic which succeeded from 
the failure of these hopes, and the consequent bankruptcies among 
the speculators in Spanish securities. Zumalacarregui defeated 
him with great loss immediately after he arrived ; “above 1200 
were killed and wounded, and only 80 prisoners made,—‘ so un- 
* merciful,’ says Mr Henningsen, ‘ was the spirit which animated 
* our men ;’—and between three and four thousand men threw away 
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their arms, and probably returned, after the panic, to their colours. 
Of the prisoners, the greater part, as usual, were put to death ; 
but Lord Eliot having arrived at that time to negotiate the con- 
vention, he succeeded in obtaining mercy for seven-and-twenty 
of them who had not yet suffered. ‘To the convention, our au- 
thor ascribes the saving of 5000 lives, during the short period of 
about two months that he continued with the Carlist army. That 
in spite of it, the utmost degree of atrocity has since marked the 
proceedings on both sides, is a fact, we fear, far too certain and 
too universally known to admit any dispute. The name of 
Cabrera—deeply do we grieve to add, the illustrious name of 
Mina—have both been, fatally for the reputation of those who 
bear them, brought before the world repeatedly during the pre- 
sent year. The scenes, too, at Barcelona almost exceed any 
thing that we have had the pain of contemplating in the volumes 
before us. ‘To one of them, Mr Henningsen has alluded. The 
mob there inhumanly murdered 160 prisoners, and among them one 
of the O’Donnels, a colonel in the Carlist army. The horrors 
committed upon his mangled remains by those fiend-like canni- 
bals are known to the reader; and we must not stain these pages 
with any more particular mention of them, 

Although the greater part of the atrocities which we have 
been surveying were enacted by the authorities on both sides, 
yet it has occasionally appeared that the people were by no means 
unwilling to share in them. ‘There are, indeed, in this book 
ample proofs that the spirit of cruelty, in its worst form and 
greatest excess, pervaded the whole of the districts where the 
war is now carrying on. The interest taken by the peasantry 
seems hardly capable of increase. Wherever a siege was going 
on, they used to flock from miles round. ‘ They generally 
‘shouted with joy,’ says our author, ‘ when the red dust was 
‘ seen, if any of the shells struck on the roofs—at every place we 
‘ afterwards observed this was the case.’ ‘The following passage 
relates to the conduct of the peasantry after Valdes’s defeat : 








‘ All the wounded, excepting those at the defile near Artasa, where 
the 6th battalion was routed, had been abandoned, and numbers lost and 
dispersed in the Sierra, were afterwards taken, or murdered without pity, 
by the enraged peasantry, whose cottages were still smoking. I know 
positively, that above two hundred privates and officers perished in this 
manner ; and on one side of the Amescoas, from the extent of the ground 
that was the scene of action, I believe at least double that number to have 
fallen a sacrifice to the fury of the people. f 

‘ Already reduced for one day to half-rations of bread—the next with- 
out bread or wine,—wet through,—benumbed by the piercing cold of the 
mountains—if Valdes could have been kept another night in the Sierra, 
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his sixteen thousand men would have surrendered without firing a shot. 
Those who were killed by the peasantry had suffered so much, that they 
made no resistance ; though bearing loaded muskets in their hands, they 
were killed with clubs and stones. I saw a young shepherd, who show- 
ed us his knotted stick, bloodied at the end, with which he boasted of 
having killed, separately, three soldiers, who, lost in the mountains, had 
been driven from their concealment by hunger. He seemed to take as 
much pride in the deed as if he had been destroying wolves of his own 
forests, and was surprised when I turned away with an expression of dis- 
gust.’ 


The same feeling pervaded the soldiers of all ranks in the 
army ; they urged on their officers to acts of cruelty, if, indeed, 
any ‘such incentive was wanting. But, at any rate, no excuse 

whatever can be made for the ‘officers throwing the blame upon 
the men. This is a defence never to be listened to, whether it be 
made for a civil or a military chief, whose duty is to stem the 
tide of bad passions, and not euler themselves to be borne 
away by it. Mr Henningsen gives us a remarkable example of the 
good consequences w hich are sure to result from commanding of- 
ficers manfully discharging their duty, in his account of the siege 
of Echari-Arenas, w hich -apitulated, after a very stout resist- 
ance, to the Carlist forces. A mine had been pr epared, and every 
thing was ready for firing the train, when the besiegers sent 
in a summons, threatening | instantly to light the train, if the gar- 
rison did not serrender. * When our men,’ says Mr H. * knew 
‘that an officer, with a flag of truce, had been sent in, sus- 
* pecting that some capitulation would be effected, they were loud 
‘ in their outcries, and shouting that not a single life ought to be 

‘ spared, demanded to be allowed to attack the place instantly,’ 
It happened that the officers had not the option ; ; for as soon as 
the garrison were apprised of a second mine being ready (one 
having before exploded), many of them ran out, and joined the be- 
siegers; those who remained surrendered without making any 


terms. ‘ They were,’ says our author, ‘in a dreadful state of 


* suspense and anxiety as to their fate, and Zumalacarregui was 
‘a long time irresolute as to how he should dispose of them’— 
that is to say, whether or not he should gratify his men by the 
butchery of 458 prisoners. ‘The reasons “which inclined him to 
spare them are given with great naiveté and candour by Mr 
Henningsen. ‘ Persuaded that having now some artillery, and 
‘his army having considerably increased, it would be impossible 
‘for him to continue the system of shooting, although in re- 

‘ prisal, all that fell into his hands—or, moved by one of those 
‘sudden impulses of generosity, which in the hour of success 
* seemed to direct his actions, he resolved to grant to all, not 
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‘only their lives, but a free and unconditional pardon, and to 

‘ allow them to go where they pleased.’ But did the men ob- 
ject? Quite the contrary. Those who a few minutes before 
had been calling aloud for their blood, now eagerly pressed 
through the ¢ uard to share their rations with them. Our author 
does not ascribe this to the merciful determination taken by the 
general, but rather to a previous change of sentiment; but upon 
the facts stated by him, it seems quite clear that his resolution 
produced the effect which always will attend the steady perform- 
ance of their duty by those in authority. 

We have purposely abstained from entering into the question 
as to the probable result of this struggle ; confining our state- 
ments chiefly to the peculiar character "of the hostilities, with a 
view to the practical inferences which may be drawn from a con- 
sideration of it. It is not, however, unimportant in this view, 
shortly to observe, that confident as we may be, and undoubted- 
ly have reason for being, in the ultimate success of the Queen’s 
Government, still the Carlist operations are hardly to be charaec- 
terised as a mere insurrection, a partial rebellion. The force of 
that party is sufficiently formidable to justify the apprehensions of 
those who regard the termination of the war as still remote, and 
assuredly, even if they are mistaken (as we sincerely wish may 
be the case), the case is already, and has for a long time been 
one to which all the laws of war may upon the strictest principles 
be ¢ applied. That a large army has been raised and disciplined ; 
that it is provided with artillery as well as other arms; that it has 
undertaken sieges, taken towns, gained pitched battles ; that it 
is in complete possession of an extensive mountainous district 
of peculiar strength, and only prevented by want of cavalry 
from undertaking operations in the level country ; that in the ter- 
ritory which ‘it occupies the hearts of the people are entirely with 
it, and that this territory, indeed, comprehends one of the ancient 
kingdoms of the Peninsula;—all this is undeniably true, and much 
less would suffice to bring the case within the principles of public 
law, which require us to “consider a party in opposition to the es- 

tablished government of a country as enemies, and not rebels, 
when they have attained a certain degree of power, and their re- 
sistance has maintained itself for a certain time. Colonel Evans, 
in his letter to the electors of Westminister of the 8th of April 
last, may not treat the Carlists altogether as the author of these 
volumes does; but it is manifest that he regards them as a ver 

formidable enemy, although one whose overthrow he confidently 
hopes will before long be ‘effected. But his expectations are built 
upon the consequences to be derived from the a of 70,000 ad- 
ditional men just completed, and * many thousands of whom,’ he 
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says, ‘ had within a few days reached the field of operations.’ 
This, too, be it obser ved, i is said after the war had lasted above 
two years and a-half ; it is said nearly a year after the Carlists had 
sustained the irreparable loss of their greatest leader; and above 

half-a-year after the British force of 8000 men had joined the 
Queen’s $ troops. 

The success of the Queen’s cause we cannot avoid regarding 
as of the highest importance to the interests of liberty and good 
government in every part of Europe,—an importance proportioned 
to the countless evils which would ensue from the Pretender’s 
gaining his crown. But in the same degree in which all friends 
of liberty must be anxious for its success, must they also be soli- 
citous that it should be sullied by none of the crimes, so revolting 
to every feeling of our nature, which have but too often been 
mixed with the actions of its champions, and which must speedily 
turn all good men away from it, unless they are speedily stopped 
with a strong and steady hand. We hold it to be clear beyond 
all possibility of dispute, that no subject of this country ought to 
remain one hour in an army of any foreign prince, be he pos- 
sessed of a throne, or be he fighting for a ‘throne, if the rules of 
civilized warfare are not observed, either by refusing quarter or 
putting to death prisoners taken in battle. These are not acts 
of soldiers, but of felons ; not operations of war, but deeds of mur- 
der. ‘The lawfulness of war, conduct it how you will, rests, Hea- 
ven knows, upon sufficiently narrow foundation, even guarded by 
all the rules which have been introduce dd among civilized nations 
for mitigating its severity, and covering it over with an exterior 
somewhat less repulsive to the feelings of our nature. Kept 
strictly within these limits, it is barely to be suffered, and to be re- 
gardedas justifiable ; (that is, of course, when waged in self-defence, 
or in what may be equivalent to self-defence, as well as according 
to the rules laid dow n). But once trangress those linsite—onee 
break through the rules—and there is an end of all justification, 
and ordinary murder and rapine are less criminal, because they are 
carried on necessarily upon a more restricted scale. Therefore 
we consider it clear, that on which side soever of the contest now 
existing in Spain the practices so universally condemned shall be 
suffered to continue,—on that side, no foreigner whatever can be 
found serving without i incurring guilt of the | highest enormity. It 
is not his country ; he owes no allegiance to its ; authorities ; he is 
under no obligation to share in its proceedings ; he is free to choose 
whether he will be an accessary to murder or not; and if he ad- 
heres to those who commit the crime, although technical matters 
will save him from paying the penalty of it, he takes upon him- 
self the load of its moral guilt. That such should be the state- 
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ment very distinctly made on the part of our countrymen to the 
leaders on both sides we think no man of plain common sense 
can doubt ; and we have as little doubt that a statement so made 
would preclude the necessity of being required to act upon it. 

We have left no room for any detailed remarks upon the lite- 
rary merits of Mr Henningsen’s book. His narrative of his own 
proceedings is marked by great modesty and propriety, but it ena- 
bles the reader to perceive that he acted the part of a very gallant 
and active officer; one ween we should be greatly inclined to 
grudge, not only to the Carlists, but to any foreign service. His 
whole work is full of entertainment; it is also written without 
affect tation, and tells his story distinctly as well as plainly. We 
have given extracts enough to let the reader judge of this for 
himself; but we shall add the account of the curate Merino, a 
well-known Guerrilla partisan on the Carlist side. He had before 
told us that this personage is 62 years of age, and was bred a 
goat-herd, but receiving an ordinary education at a neighbouring 
convent, attracted the notice of an old priest, who brought him up 
for the church, so that he obtained orders, and afterwards was 
appointed curate of his native village, Villaviado. In the French 
war he became a Guerrilla chief, and resumed his occupation in the 
present contest. 

‘ Merino is the true type of the Guerrilla chief. Of small stature, but 
iron frame, he can resist the greatest fatigues, and is wonderfully skilled 
in all martial exercises. His dress is rather ecclesiastical than military, 
and reminds one more of the curate than of the brigadier-general. He 
wears a long, black frock-coat, round hat, and a cavalry sword. The 
only luxury in which he seems to indulge is in having a good horse be- 
neath him. He has two magnificent black steeds, which are not only re- 
nowned for their excessive speed, but are said to climb among the rocks 
and mountains like goats. These are both saddled and bridled, and have 
been trained always to keep abreast, so that at whatever pace the mounted 
one may go, the other is always by its side. Merino, when he sees that 
one is tired, leaps from one saddle into the other, even when they are 
going full gallop. He always carries, slung by his side, an enormous 
blunderbuss or trombone, the discharge of which, loaded with a handful 
of powder and a number of slugs, is said to be like that of a piece of ar- 
tillery, and would fracture his shoulder if fired in the ordinary manner. 
But he places the stock under his arm, and holds the barrel tight with the 
other hand. The last effort the Christinos made to take him was by 
sending against him a colonel named Moyos, who had also been a chief 
of partisans much in Merino’s style. This man, of gigantic frame and 
stature, was well acquainted with the country, and of undaunted energy. 
Merino favoured him with an early interview, and in the first skirmish he 
met his death from the discharge of a trombone, whether from that of the 
curate I could never learn. The curate has seen sufficient of the fidelity 
of partisans, it appears, to trust only an old servant, who has been with 
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him for the last forty years. Every evening, when he has disposed of his 
men, he rides away for the night, no one, excepting his faithful servitor, 
knowing whither he has gone. This has given rise to a report that he 
never sleeps above a few minutes in the twenty-four hours, a story in 
which the Castilians place implicit faith, and, indeed, they may well be- 
lieve any thing of a countryman who neither smokes nor drinks wine. He 
is simple, aml even patriarchal, in all his habits ; but the successes he has 
obtained have always been tarnished with cruelty. An indefatigable and 
faithful adherent to the cause he has adopted, he has ever been found a 
bitter and merciless enemy ; and his stern and inevitable decree against 
his prisoners is death. In his disinterestedness and bravery he resembles 
Zumalacarregui ; but beyond that, their characters bear no comparison. 
The latter only put his enemies to death after long forbearance, and by 
way of reprisal, which had become almost an act of justice to his own 
army ; constant and repeated instances of mercy and generosity illumine 
the darkness of this sanguinary page of his history, contrasting with deeds 
to which he was forced by the obstinacy of his opponents. 

‘ Merino, as I have said, is a mere Guerrilla chief, and as ill calculated 
to command any large bodies of men, as the genius of Zumalacarregui 
was well suited for their organization. The curate of Villaviado is no 
doubt one of those uncommon characters who take the lead in the walk 
of life where chance has thrown them; but Zumalacarregui was a great 
man, and formed to play a conspicuous part in those scenes of higher in- 
terest and importance, where thrones and empires are disputed. His 
early death—early in reference to his brief but glorious career—was alone 
able to snatch away the triumph he had earned so well.’ * 


* Mr Henningsen’s military habits exempt him from any very rigorous 
criticism as to language, else we should certainly object to the Gallicisms 
in which, like so many other writers, he indulges. ‘ Parlementary,’ for 
‘ flag of truce,’ ‘ murderous’ (for bloody) battle, &c. Among Gallicisms, 
however, cannot be reckoned the placing Nantes upon the Seine. A 
kind of poetical phraseology has also of late crept in, chiefly from the 
writers of romance,—‘ the distance,’'—‘ battle-field,—<‘ bearing. These 
phrases are a great deal too frequent, even in professed novel-writing, 
but any where else they are very unpleasant. We flatter ourselves we 
of Scotland may claim Mr Henningsen for a countryman, when we find 
him speak of Heather,—Southron,—‘ in a mistake, —and joking (for in 


jest). 
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Art. X.—l. Extracts from the information received by his 
Majesty's Commissioners as to the administration and operation 
of the Poor Laws. Published by authority. London. B. 
Fellowes: 1833. 





2. Report from his Majesty's Commissioners for enquiring into 
the administration and practical operation of the Poor Laws, 
Published by authority. London. 8B. Fellowes: 1834. 


3. First Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners for 
England and Wales. London. Printed for his Majesty’s 
Stationery Office: 1835. 


FE ROM time to time we have called attention to the progress of 

pauperism, until further speculation on the remedies for the 
moral plague appeared to be fruitless. But now speculation is 
reduced to practice, and an experiment for its cure is in opera- 
tion on a vast scale, to which the attention of all Europe is 
directed. We feel it to be our duty to give a statement of the 
principles on which it is conducted, together with some account 
of the results already obtained, and of the prospects which it 
opens for the future. 

If we examine the legislative measures which have been ap- 
plied as remedies for the evils of indigence in England—if, with- 
out reciting the statutes before the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
or the striking accounts of their failure repeated in the preambles 
of the succeeding statutes, we review the history of the legisla- 
tion in England from the statute of Elizabeth, we shall find that 
it is a history of failures fraught with valuable instruction to the 
legislator. There is scarcely one statute for the administration 
of relief to the indigent that has produced the effect designed by 
the legislature, or that has not created new evils, and aggravated 
the evils which they were intended to counteract. 

The chief objects of the statute of Elizabeth were to make the 
able-bodied, who were indolent and turbulent, conform to habits 
of industry. ‘The effects of the law, as it was recently adminis- 
tered throughout the country,—were to render the industrious in- 
dolent, vicious, and turbulent—to endanger the safety of all pro- 
perty, and by its unequal pressure, and by the temptation which 
it afforded for peculation, to promote corruption and generate 
animosities between one part of the community and another. A 
further object of the statute was to prevent vagrancy and men- 
dicity. We read the early failure of this object in the sanguinary 
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statute against vagrancy passed in the next reign. The work- 
houses and prisons have served as nurseries, and the poor rates, 
as recently managed, furnished a large share of the sustenance of 
vagrants and mendicants, against whose progress (in default of 
the police) numerous voluntary associations have in our own 
times been brought into operation throughout the country. The 
great number of hospitals, almshouses, and other charitable insti- 
tutions maintained by voluntary contribution, for the sick, the 
aged, and the impotent, denote the proportion of the more espe- 

cial objects of the statute, who, as the law was administered, 

failed in obtaining the relief which was intended for them by the 
Legislature. 

‘The objects of the law respecting bastardy were to punish and 
check unchastity, and to prevent the state being burdened with 
the offspring of illicit intercourse. ‘The effects of the law, as it 
was administered, were to add greatly to a wretched pauper 
population, and not only to license, but to give bounties for the 
promotion of the vice intended to ie restrained. 

The objects of the statutes of the 3d and 4th William and 
Mary, and the 9th Geo. I., were to check the profusion of over- 
seers and to enforce economy. Not only has the law as adminis- 
tered, failed of those objects, but the positive effect has been to 
defeat a more rigid and economical administration. 

The proper object of the legal provisions with relation to 
settlement, was to prevent any ‘district becoming burdened by 
fraud or accident with an undue proportion of the | ‘indigent, or of 
those liable to fall into that condition. The immediate object of 
the first statute was to prevent parishes being so burdened by the 
immigration of the paupers of a vagrant character. ‘The preamble 
sets forth :—‘ Whereas, by some defects of the law, poor people 
‘are not restrained from going from one parish to another, and 
‘ therefore do endeavour to settle themselves in those parishes 
‘ where there is the besé stock, the largest commons or wastes to 
* build cottages, and the most woods for them to burn and des- 
‘ troy, and when they have consumed it, then to another parish.’ 
It has been observed’ by Mr Power, that the evils entailed by this 
enactment might now be remedied by a provision with a preamble 
setting forth ‘that ‘ Whereas, by reason of some defects in the 
‘law, poor people are restrained from going from one parish to 
é another, and therefore become settled and co ngregated in those 
* parishes where there is the deast stock to support them.’ All 
the legal provisions on this subject have failed of their intention, 
or have produced mischief. ‘They afforded no useful protection 
to the weaker parishes, whilst they afforded considerable facilities 
and temptations to the more wealthy to rid themselves of burdens 
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by throwing them on the defenceless. By these provisions a 
large class of labourers were rendered adscripti parochie, and 
confined to spots where there was no demand, or where there was 
the least demand for their labour. 

The intention of the clauses in the act of the 5th Geo. IV. 
cap. 85, under which vagrants are passed from prisons to their own 
homes after trial, was to save them from the temptations to com- 
mit further crime. But the effect was, ‘ for the benefit of the 
‘ pass,’ to convey into prisons paupers and the families of poor 
persons, as if the Legislature intended that they and their chil- 
dren should have all the terrors of a prison obliterated from their 
minds, and receive instruction in the worst schools of vice—as if 
the provisions were made to increase the stock of juvenile delin- 
quents who afflict the country and crowd the gaols. ‘¢ It is,’ says 
a gaoler, in giving his evidence before one of the Commissioners, 
‘a melancholy thing that poor people are sent into prison as 
‘ vagrants that they may be passed home. ‘There is now a mo- 
‘ ther, a widow with five children, under my care—the boys are 
‘ from five to fifteen years of age. ‘The mother was committed, 
‘ not for any crime, but for having been found sitting in the open 
‘air. Now what, I beg to ask, can be the effect of sending 
these children with their mother to a gaol? What may they 
‘not learn? In general vagrants are told that they are sent to 
‘ prison, not for their punishment, but for their benefit, Prisons 
‘should not in any case (as I humbly conceive) be held as 
‘ places where they are to be benefited! ‘The great mischief is, 
‘ that prisons are now looked upon as places of relief, and the 
‘large class of vagrants are told that they are sent to prison 
‘ avowedly for their benefit.’ 

The ruinous effects of others of the best intended laws for 
ameliorating the condition of the poor are recited in terms still 
more forcible. 

Parliamentary committee after committee made enquiries into 
the subject with a view to check the progress of the evil, and, 
with the exception of the committee of 1817, each enquiry 
ended, as to any efficient remedy, in mist. 

The institution of elective vestries under Mr Sturges Bourne’s 
act, giving to the chief rate payers some better.control over the 
expenditure, in many instanees checked the progress of the evil. 
But from the results of the whole of the cases where select ves- 
tries were adopted, it is evident that the general adoption of the 
measure would have left the evil still progressive, whilst the 
adoption of the plans of cottage allotments and small farming 
sanctioned by that committee, would have gone some way to- 
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wards reducing the rural population to a condition of the popu- 
lation in that large theatre of cottage allotments and small farms 
—Ireland. 

It appeared to Lord Grey’s Government, that a commission 
furnished the most fitting means for ascertaining correctly the 
state of the administration of relief to the poor, and for devising 
legislative measures for a subject so important and complex. It 
was said, however, that evidence enough had been already col- 
lected ; it was declared that the principles of legislation upon it 
were clear and undoubted ; and the appointment of the unpaid 
commission was denounced as a job, and a pretext for delay. 

Amongst the persons who would have preferred legislating 
without enquiry, were several able men, who, in their confidence 
of general principles, would have acted upon them alone; that 
is, upon principles deduced not from large aggregates of particu- 
lars, but (to use the expression of Mr Senior with relation to the 
subject of political economy) ‘deductions from premises which 
‘ consist of very few general propositions, the result of observa- 
‘tion or consciousness, and scarcely requiring proof or even 
‘ formal statement, which almost every man, as soon as he hears 
‘ them, admits as familiar to his thoughts, or at least as included 
‘in his previous knowledge.’ Here they would have remained. 
Now, admitting the general proposition or principle, that a man 
will seek that condition which is the most pleasurable to him ; or 
the subordinate proposition or principle, deduced as the main prin- 
ciple of poor law management,—that the condition of the person 
relieved at the public expense must be made less eligible on the 
whole, than the condition of the person living on the fruits of his 
own labour, for otherwise the condition of the pauper will be pre- 
ferred by the otherwise independent labourer; yet, without stay- 
ing to enquire how large amass of facts are included under these 
propositions, we may ¢ ask how extensive an enquiry does it not 
require to determine what is the relative condition of a whole 
class of the people; and where the principle may be undoubted, 
what a mass of evidence is requisite to convince a whole nation! 
From the results of the enquiry made under the Poor Law Com- 
mission, we might question whether there are any acknowledged 
principles of legislation on which it would be safe to act without a 
close enquiry as to what circumstances there are which modify 
the principle itself, or limit the means by which effect may be 
given to it ; whether there are at present any established principle s 
better fitted for extensive practical application, without previous 
examination, than are the established truths of geometry fitted 
for practical application without a previous examination of the 
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weight and density of the substances to which application of them 
is proposed to be made. 

We shall recall attention to some of the principal doctrines 
which were so far prevalent before the appointment of the Com- 
mission, that the Parliament would in all probability have enter- 
tained proposals to legislate upon them. ‘These conclusions come 
outin opposition, and almost in antithesis to, the previously received 
doctrines. We request especial attention to them; for, besides 
the important effects dependent upon their adoption, we deem 
the proceeding of great importance as a question of legislative 
procedure : 

First, we would call attention to the application of the popula- 
tion principle to legislation upon the poor laws. 

‘There was a numerous class of persons who, on the poor laws, 
as well as on the whole field of legislation applicable to the la- 
bouring «lasses, reasoning from the assumed inevitable tendency 
of populgtion to increase, under all circumstances, beyond the 
means of subsistence,—believing in the existence of the necessary 
consequences of that doctrine when unqualified, a surplus popu- 
lation increasing beyond any conceivable demand for employ- 
ment, a surplus of people the cause of the reduced wages and 
depressed condition of those who were employed, and themselves 
the exposed victims of crime and misery,—saw no prospect of al- 
leviation but in the operation of the natural checks, war, famine, 
the plague, or their modifications. As a resource against these 
horrors, emigration was promoted with benevolent ardour. 
‘Those who doubted the efficiency of this remedy, advocated the 
necessity of an absolute abrogation of all legal rights to relief 
from funds raised by compulsory assessment, contending that this 
measure, which would operate as a check to the increase of po- 
pulation, was the only remedy which could stay the downward 
progress of the bulk ‘of the labouring classes, or furnish means 
for their elevation. 

But by the enquiry instituted by the Poor Law Commission- 
ers into the circumstances of the rural population, and by parallel 
enquiry into the condition of a large proportion of the manufac- 
turing population, instituted by the Central Board of Factory 
Commissioners, opposite conclusions were established. * We 
‘ can state,’ say the Poor Law Commissioners, ‘ as the resuit of 
‘ the extensive enquiries made under this commission into the 
‘ circumstances of the labouring classes, that the agricultural 
‘labourers when in employment, in common with the other 
‘classes of labourers throughout the country, have greatly ad- 
‘ yanced in condition; that their wages will now produce to 
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‘them more of the necessaries and comforts of life than at any 
‘former period. ‘These results appear to be confirmed by the 
evidence collected by the Committees of the House of Com- 
* mons appointed to enquire into the condition of the agricultural 
and manufacturing classes, and also by that collected by the 
Factory Commissioners. No body of men save money whilst 
they are in want of what they deem absolute necessaries. No 
common man will put by a shilling whilst he is in need of a 
loaf, or will save whilst he has a pressing want unsatisfied. ‘The 
circumstance of there being nearly fourteen millions in the 
savings banks, and the fact “that, aceording to the last returns, 
upwards of 29,000 of the depositors were agricultural labourers, 
who, there is reason to believe, are usually the heads of fami- 
lies, and also the fact of the reduction of the general average of 
mortality, justify the conclusion, that a condition worse than 
that of the independent agricultural labourer, may nevertheless 
* be a condition above that in which the great body of English 
labourers have lived in times that have always been considered 
prosperous. [ven if the condition of the independent labourer 
‘ were to remain as it now is, and the pauper were to be reduced 
avowedly below that condition, he might still be adequately 
supplied with the necessaries of life.’ 

It might have been added, that the fact of the advance in the 
condition of the labourers, was confirmed by the general increa- 
sed duration of life amongst them. 

An aphorism deduced from the assumed inevitable tendency 
of population had gained currency, that * poverty is the mother 
‘ of crime ;’ and as the crime was extensive and increasing, so, 
it was held, was the poverty by which it was generated. Hence 
it became necessary to the Poor-Law Enquiry to ascertain what 
amount of destitution was so far unprovided for by the adminis- 
tration of funds for relief raised by compulsory assessment, as to 
impel the victims to the commission of ‘erime, and also to en- 
quire how it came to be unprovided for. Neither the prison- 
discipline societies, nor the association of persons who are so 
active in exciting the public sy mpathies, afforded any lights on 
these questions. ‘The following examinations portray the tenor 
of the evidence with relation to y them : Fiche 
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¢ Mr Wontner, the governor of Newgate, was asked— 
‘ « Of the criminals thus impelled to the commission of crime by the 
immediate pressure of want, what propertion, according to the best of 
your experience, were previously reduced to want by heedlessness, indo- 
lence, and not by causes beyond the reach of common prudence to avert ? 
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— When we enquire into the class of cases to which the last answer re- 
fers, we generally find that the criminals have had situations and profit- 
able labour, but have lost them in consequence of indolence, inattention, 
or dissipation, or habitual drunkenness, or association with bad females. 
If we could thoroughly examine the whole of this class of cases, I feel 
confident that we should find that not one-thirtieth of the whole class of 
cases brought here are free from imputation of misconduct, or can be 
said to result entirely from blameless want. The cases of juvenile of- 
fenders, from nine to thirteen years of age, arise partly from the diffi- 
culty of obtaining employment for children of those ages, partly from the 
want of the power of superintendence of parents, who, being in employ- 
ment themselves, have not the power to look after their children; and 
in a far greater proportion from the criminal neglect and example of 
parents.” 

Mr Chesterton states, “ I direeted a very intelligent yardsman, and 
one who had never, I believe, wilfully misled me, to enquire into the 
habits and circumstances of all in the yard (sixty prisoners), and the re- 
sult was that he could not point out one who appeared to have been 
urged by want to commit theft.’ 

‘ Mr Richard Gregory, the treasurer of Spitalfields parish, who for 
several years distinguis hed himself by his successful exertions for the 
prevention of crime within that district, was asked— 

* « We understand you have paid great attention to the state and pre- 
vention of crime ; can you give us any information as to the connexion 
of crime with pauperism ?—I can state from experience that they inva- 
ebty go together. 

“ But do poverty—meaning unavoidable and irreproachable poverty 
naa crime invariably go together ?—That is the material distinction. 
In the whole course of my experience, which is of twenty-five years, in 
a very poor neighbourhood, liable to changes subjecting the industrious 
to very great privations, I remember but one solitary instance of a poor 
but industrious man out of employment stealing any thing.’ 


A source of the misplaced sympathy to the pauper classes 
arises from the impressions produced by the weekly bankruptcy 
list, and the belief created that numerous respectable families 
are reduced to pauperism by the vicissitudes of trade. There is 
a great mass of statistics when thus presented, which admit of 
whatever assumption as to their effect any person who uses them 
may choose to make. Whilst the Poor-Law Enquiry was pro- 
ceeding, there was an enormous outcry about the distress which 

yas said to pervade the trading classes in the metropolis—dis~- 
tress arising from the decay of trade, and that from the pressure 
of the assessed taxes, which it was contended must be repealed 
for the publie preservation. It was roundly asserted, that ina 
populous street in the metropolis (Regent Street), every third 
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shopkeeper was, in consequence of this distress, either a bank- 
rupt or an insolvent. The fact was also assumed to be an indi- 
rect but potent element of pauperism. 

The truth, however, is, that the total amount of the cases of 
bankruptcy and of insolvency which are carried through the courts 
are trivial in themselves, as compared with the whole of the tra- 
ding population, and form a decreasing quantity; but from some 
questions put to the official assignees, who must necessarily exa- 
mine every case, it appeared that cases of blameless distress in 
trade were almost as rare as cases of unavoidable and blameless 
poverty. Mr Green, one of those officers, gives the following 
return :— 


‘ As far as I can collect from the books and documents furnished by 
the bankrupts, it seems to me that 14 have been ruined by speculations 
in things with which they were unacquainted ; 3 by neglected book- 
keeping ; 10 by trading beyond their capital and facile means, and the 
consequent loss and expense of accommodation-bills ; 49 by expending 
more than they could reasonably hope their profits would be, though 
their business yielded a fair return ; none by any general distress, or 
the falling-off of any particular branch of trade. 


Another officer states, — 


‘ The New Court has been open upwards of eighteen months, during 
which period fifty-two cases of bankruptcy have come under my care. 
To the best of my judgment, not one of them can be attributed to what 
may be termed general distress. It is my opinion that thirty-two of these 
have arisen from an imprudent expenditure, and five partly from that 
cause, and partly from a pressure on the business in which the bankrupts 
were employed. Fifteen I attribute to improvident speculations, com- 
bined in many instances with an extravagant mode of life. Among these 
fifteen I find a tailor, in a very small way of business, borrowing money 
to become the owner of a West-India ship, trading to Jamaica, a concern 
of which he was totally ignorant ; consequently he was cheated in every 
way, and speedily ruined. A London publican, having a slight knowledge 
of science, neglects his business here, goes over to France for the purpose 
of entering into a contract with the French authorities for the supply of 
Paris with water. A working goldsmith, never having had L.10, takes 
Saville House, Leicester Square, and engages singers and musicians, for 
the purpose of establishing concerts. The thirty-two classed as failing 
through imprudencies in their mode of living include many whose neces- 
sities leading them to resort to accommodation-bill transactions, have be- 
come the prey of money-lenders, and their attendant harpies, the inferior 
class of solicitors.’ 


These are exemplifications of the general tenor of the whole 
mass of returns, which were fully corroborated by enquiries re- 
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specting the cases of insolvency brought within the cognizance 
of the Insolvent Debtor’s Court. 

So, when enquiries were made in workhouses for persons of 
respectability, * tradesmen, or creditable rate-payers,’ who have 
fallen into decay, the instances were equally rare. In one large 
parish in the metropolis, comprising forty thousand inhabitants, 
it was determined by some benevolent officers to make separate 
provision for the paupers of deserving character, and give them 
appropriate rooms and treatment. Commencing with this inten- 
tion of finding the class of objects, they nevertheless could not 
get more than seven cases out of about six hundred paupers, for 
whom a separate apartment could properly be assigned; and 
these were cases in which no prima facie objection was percep- 
tible, rather than cases where the facts sought were established. 
I’xtensive investigations of other receptacles of paupers were 
corroborative of the conclusion derived from this particular in- 
stance. Age of itself, as being indicative of helplessness, is a 
circumstance which engages the popular sympathies, and in the 
course of the administration of relief, usually shuts out all en- 
quiries as to preceding desert. But in such an investigation 
such considerations would be an obstacle to the ascertainment of 
truth, and could not properly have place. The aged inmates of 
workhouses were not found to be, as a class, such as poetry had 
represented them to be—the parents of meritorious and in- 
dustrious labourers; but, with the exception of the cases of 
helplessness arising from disease, they were found, whenever 
they were examined, to be the parents of the worst part of the 
population, of the felon, the prostitute, the poacher, or the 
smuggler, who have no filial sympathies, having deserved none, 
and who had by misconduct worn out their welcome at every 
friendly home. 

The operation of the great mass of public charities was also 
examined, for the purpose of determining how far the cases of 
those to whom they distributed relief were cases of unavoidable 
poverty, for which the compulsory system of relief failed to pro- 
vide. The result of this examination was, that the present sys- 
tem of voluntary charity tends to create the distress which it pro- 
poses to relieve, but does not relieve all the distress which it 
creates. One of the Commissioners of Enquiry declared upon 
this evidence, that if any trustee of a public charity for the dis- 
tribution of doles, instead of distributing the substance as intend- 
ed, consumed it in good cheer for himself and friends; and that 
any trustee of a charity for foundlings, who, instead of applying 
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the substance to those purposes, kept a mistress with it, really 
produced less immorality by such a course of proceeding, as com- 
pared with a literal administration of the trust, and was pro tanto 
a benefactor to the public.* 

Another opinion was that which insisted that it was requisite 
to establish Poor Laws in Ireland, not for the sake only of the 
Irish, but to protect the English labourers from being further de- 
pressed by the irruption of the Irish surplus. ‘These inferences 
will elsewhere be dealt with: we only advert to the opinion up- 
on which measures were prepared for the Legislature, that the 
English labourers were depressed, and depressed by the emigration 
of Irish labourers in our towns, and in thejrural districts. The 
facts were brought out in examinations to the following tenor :— 


‘Mr Joseph Whittle, one of the guardians of the poor and overseers of 
the poor, in the parish of Christchurch, Spitalfields, stated—In our parish 
it is a very rare thing to find any labouring men working for less than 
twelve shillings a-week : indeed, the average rate of wages throughout 
the year is not less than from fifteen to twenty shillings a-week. A man 
could not be obtained to work job work at less than three shillings a-day. 
Are there many Irish labourers in the parish ?— Yes; there is a great 
proportion of them, and especially about Spitalfields Market. Do they 
usually receive the average wages you mention ?—Yes; they do. Why 
are English labourers not employed—or why are Irish labourers pre- 
ferred?—Because English labourers are not to be had for love or money 
to perform the labour. I am sure, from my knowledge of the circum- 
stances of the place and the employment, that there is not a sufficient 
supply of English labourers to take the work at any such wages. I be- 
lieve the wages must be doubled to attract a sufficient supply of English 
labourers from other sources in the metropolis. Are you not aware that, 
within a day’s walk from any part of the metropolis, there are to be found 
English labourers, working as hard, or much harder than any other class 
of workmen, for wages of about one-half the amount of those received 
by the labourers in the metropolis ?—Yes ; I am acquainted with all the 
agricultural districts within twenty miles round the metropolis, and 1 know 
that is the case. Why do not whatever superabundant labourers there 
may be in those parishes, remove and avail themselves of the demand for 
labour now supplied by Irishmen ?—Thousands of instances may be given, 
where the labourers will not stir for fear of losing their parishes. I think 
the law of settlement is the great means of keeping the English labourers 
confined to their parishes. It appears to them to be like running away 
from their heirlooms, or their freeholds. I am sure, from my own know- 
ledge of the Whitechapel and other adjacent parishes, that there are not 
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* See, as to the voluntary charities, the evidence of the Rev. H. Stone, 
the Rector of Spitalfields. Extracts, p. 283. 
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enough of English labourers to be had for such wages, to perform the la- 
bour. Seven-tenths of the cases of alleged distress relieved are cases of 
imposture.” 


‘ Mr T, J. Holland, some time vestry-clerk of Bermondsey, stated,— 
There are great numbers of Irishmen employed in our parish; but they 
are only employed because English labourers cannot be got to do the 
same work for the same wages. And what sort of wages are those ?— 
Not less than from ten to fifteen shillings a-week. An English labourer 
might live upon this. But English labourers would have more wages, if 
they were to be had for the work, because they are worth more.’ 


The persons who still acted upon the belief of the depression, 
were oded to explain the process by which the Irishman, work- 
ing in the streets of London at sixteen or eighteen shillings a- 
week, depressed the English agricultural labourer, who belonged 
to one of the Middlesex rural parishes, who worked in his own 
parish at wages as low as eight or nine shillings per week. The 
operation of this emigration upon the agricultural districts was 
further investigated. It was shown that very few Irishmen ever 
obtained settlements, and that they generally came in in conse- 
quence of a demand, and generally worked at such high wages as 
entirely to exclude the suppositions of their depressing the wages 
of the English labourers below a proper level. 

The enquiry was carried out into the manufacturing districts 
by Mr George Lewis, as an assistant commissioner to the Irish 
Commission of Enquiry, whose able report confirms the conclusion 
obtained under the English enquiry, and establishes the fact that 
the more cheap but adequately paid Irish labour brought into the 
manufacturing districts, has had much the same effect as machinery, 
in sustaining the skilled labour of the English workman. As the 
use of machinery has been extended, the amount of capital dis- 
tributed as wages has been increased. Similar economical results 
have existed concurrently with the migration and settlement of 
the Irish labourers within the manufacturing districts. In the 
rural districts, the number of Scotch and Irish who had settled 
were found to be too few to have produced any effect on the rate 
of wages. The wages of many English labourers might no doubt 
have been increased by the scarcity of hands; but the increase 
was uncalled for by any serious privations, and, regarding the 
state of labour in other countries, would have diminished the de- 
mand for labour, and reduced the amount of wages distributed. 
There are, doubtless, moral and political evils connected with the 
permanent settlement of so undisciplined a race of people amongst 
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our labourers. These results were cited as: illustrative of the 
effects of the allowance system, and the law of settlement in Eng- 
land. If they had their due weight, they would, of course, dis- 
sipate so much of the projects for legislation with regard to Ire- 
land, that are founded upon the supposed mischievous effects of 
the immigration of Irish labourers into England. 

The state of the facts on all the main points as to the condi- 
tion of the population and causes of pauperism were found upon 
the detailed examination to be at all points essentially different 
from the prevalent notions of them. ‘There were dangerous con- 
gestions of pauperism in particular places, but no real or general 
surplus beyond the average demand for employment throughout 
the year. ‘These congestions, the apparent surplus of population, 
gave way under numerous variations of circumstances, where the 
parish was made the hardest taskmaster and the worst paymaster 
within the district. It has rarely been found that more than 
three or four per cent of the claimants sustained this test even 
temporarily, and this residue has been rather of cases where the 
real causes of distress could not be ascertained, than of cases 
which were proved to be of the character of which the mass of 
pauperism was assumed to consist. The Commissioners hailed, 
as one of the most encouraging results of their enquiry, the 
proof of the degree in which the existing pauperism arose from 
* fraud, indolence, or improvidence.’ ‘If,’ say they, ‘it had been 
‘ principally the result of unavoidable distress, we must have 
‘inferred the existence of an organic disease, which, without 
‘ rendering the remedy less necessary, would have fearfully aug- 
‘mented the difficulty of the cure. But, when we consider 
‘ how strong are the motives to claim public assistance, and how 
‘ready are the means of obtaining it, independent of any cause 
‘ arising from real necessity, we are surprised, not at the num- 
‘ ber of the paupers, but at the number of those who have esca- 
* ped the contagion.’ ‘To use medical language, the disease was 
pronounced to be, not disease of structure, but disorder of the 
functions. 

It was asserted by Mr Ricardo, and has been maintained by 
many authors, that a compulsory system of relief must ultimate- 
ly annihilate all property unless it were abolished; and this doc- 
trine is plainly set forth in what is called the philosophical por- 
tion of the report of the committee of 1817. 

The Commissioners of Enquiry defend the principle of a 
compulsory system of relief. The following is their statement 
of the principles of the remedies which they suggest : 
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‘ If we believed the evils stated in the previous part of the Report, or 
evils resembling or even approaching them, to be necessarily incidental 
to the compulsory relief of the able-bodied, we should not hesitate in 
recommending its entire abolition. But we do not believe these evils to 
be its necessary consequences, We believe that, under strict regula- 
tions, adequately enforced, such relief may be afforded safely and even 
beneficially. 

‘ In all extensive communities, circumstances will occur in which an 
individual, by the failure of his means of subsistence, will be exposed to 
the danger of perishing. To refuse relief, and at the same time to punish 
mendicity when it cannot be proved that the offender could have obtained 
subsistence by labour, is repugnant to the common sentiments of man- 
kind; it is repugnant to them to punish even depredation, apparently 
committed as the only resource against want. 

‘In all extensive civilized communities, therefore, the occurrence of 
extreme necessity is prevented by alms-giving, by public institutions 
supported by endowments or voluntary contributions, or by a provision 
partly voluntary and partly compulsory, or by a provision entirely com- 
pulsory, which may exclude the pretext of mendicancy. 

‘ But in no part of Europe except England has it been thought fit that 
the provision, whether compulsory or voluntary, should be applied to 
more than the relief of indigence, the state of a person unable to labour, 
or unable to obtain, in return for his labour, the means of subsistence. It 
has never been deemed expedient that the provision should extend to 
the relief of poverty ; that is, the state of one, who, in order to obtain a 
mere subsistence, is forced to have recourse to labour. 

‘ From the evidence collected under this commission, we are induced 
to believe that a compulsory provision for the relief of the indigent can 
be generally administered on a sound and well-defined principle ; and 
that under the operation of this principle, the assurance that no one need 
perish from want may be rendered more complete than at present, and 
the mendicant and vagrant repressed by disarming them of their weapon 
—the plea of impending starvation. 

‘ It may be assumed, that in the administration of relief, the public is 
warranted in imposing such conditions on the individual relieved, as are 
conducive to the benefit either of the individual himself, or of the country 
at large, at whose expense he is to be relieved. 

‘ The first and most essential of all conditions, a principle which we 
find universally admitted, even by those whose practice is at variance 
with it, is, that his situation on the whole shall not be made really or 
apparently so eligible as the situation of the independent labourer of the 
lowest class. Throughout the evidence it is shown, that in proportion 
as the condition of any pauper class is elevated above the condition of 
independent labourers, the condition of the independent class is depress- 
ed; their industry is impaired, their employment becomes unsteady, and 
its remuneration in wages is diminished. Such persons, therefore, are 
under the strongest inducements to quit the less eligible class of labourers 
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and enter the more eligible class of paupers. The converse is the effect 
when the pauper class is placed in its proper position, below the condi- 
tion of the independent labourer. Every penny bestowed, that tends to 
render the condition of the pauper more eligible than that of the inde- 
pendent labourer, is a bounty on indolence and vice. We have found, 
that as the poor’s-rates are at present administered, they operate as boun- 
ties of this description, to the amount of several millions annually. 

‘ The standard, therefore, to which reference must be made in fix- 
ing the condition of those who are to be maintained by the public, 
is the condition of those who are maintained by their own exer- 
tions. But the evidence shows how loosely and imperfectly the situa- 
tion of the independent labourer has been enquired into, and how little is 
really known of it by those who award or distribute relief. It shows 
also that so little has their situation been made a standard for the supply 
of commodities, that the diet of the workhouse almost always exceeds 
that of the cottage, and the diet of the gaol is generally more profuse 
than even that of the workhouse. It shows also, that this standard has 
been so little referred to in the exaction of labour, that commonly the 
work required from the pauper is inferior to that performed by the la- 
bourers aud servants of those who have prescribed it: So much and so 
generally inferior as to create a prevalent notion among the agricultural 
paupers that they have a right to be exempted from the amount of 
work which is performed and indeed sought for by the independent 
labourer.’ 


We believe that modern history scarcely furnishes an example 
of a verbal ambiguity by which greater mischief has been done, 
than by the ambiguity of the word ‘ poor.’ We are not amongst 
those who believe that the framers of the statute of the 43d Eliz. 
saw the main tendencies of its provisions ; but that statute is not 
chargeable with the mischiefs which have crept into the adminis- 
tration by the indefinite and ambiguous use of the word ¢ poor,’ 
By that statute it was provided that the overseers should take 
order for setting to work ‘all persons using xo ordinary and daily 
‘ trade of life to get their living by,’—and these words must be 
taken to exclude those who are in work, and ‘ who do use an 
‘ ordinary and daily trade of life,’—in short, to prohibit any 
thing of the nature of the allowance system. ‘The further words 
of the statute, for providing for ‘ the necessary relief of the lame, 
‘impotent, old, blind, and such other among them being poor 
¢ and not able to work,’ as well as those * who have no means to 
‘ maintain them,’ excludes those from relief who have any means, 
and confines the relief to those who are destitute. But all those 
who are not possessed of wealth being called ‘ poor,’ the law has 
been supposed to comprehend them, and to render it the duty of 
the Government to provide a sufficiency of wages, and to become 
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the universal insurers of all classes against all the evils of indo- 
lence and improvidence. Out of this ambiguity has arisen no 
small proportion of the ignorant but honest opposition to amend- 
ment on the part of many of the wealthy classes. The Com- 
missioners, having in view the paupers, or persons actually de- 
pendent on parochial relief, have described the frauds practised 
by them, and cited evidence in proof of their indolence and 
other vices of their condition. In answer to this evidence, pam- 
phlets have been written to vindicate the ‘ poor’ (meaning the 
bulk of the population) from these aspersions, and to prove that 
virtue and industry still exists amongst them. So, when mea- 
sures are propounded for the regulation of the relief to the ‘ poor’ 
(meaning the ‘ destitute’), as when the abolition of all out-door 
relief is spoken of, those good persons, whose hearts are larger 
than their heads, and who have fostered the notion that the State 
is the great dispenser of wages—in other words, that all the la- 
bouring population are to be maintained from some inexhaustible 
fund, regard such a proposition with horror, and are vehement 
in the expression of their conviction, that the ‘ poor’ will not 
permit the ‘ poor’ to be oppressed, or yield to a scheme for 
putting the ‘ poor’ (meaning still the whole of the labouring 
population) into workhouses. ‘The Commissioners might have 
added, that poverty, as above defined, is the natural, the primitive, 
the general, and the unchangeable state of man ; and that as labour 
is the source of wealth, so is poverty of labour. Banish poverty, 
you banish wealth. Indigence, therefore, and not poverty, is 
the evil, the removal of which is the proper object of Poor 
Laws. Indigence may be provided for—mendicity may be ex- 
tirpated ; but all attempts to extirpate poverty can have no effects 
but bad ones. 

Amongst other sources of mischief, was the habit prevalent 
throughout the country of governing the administration of relief 
by notions of the character of the applicants. A large propor- 
tion of the public having no sympathies for the indolent and 
vicious (who are assumed to be the exceptions), were willing 
that those classes should be placed under restrictions : but were 
desirous that the ‘ deserving,’ the worthy and deserving labour- 
ers, should be well relieved, if not rewarded. Conceding that 
merit were a proper element of consideration in a compulsory 
system of relief, and that it were desirable to reward virtue, one 
thing established was that the parish vestry was not a tribunal 
where moral conduct could be well investigated. Even where 
clergymen who were chairmen did not see all the virtues in 
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their own poor, and hateful vices in the followers of the Dissent- 
ers, and where the small shopkeepers did not testify to the 
superior virtues of their own customers, all systems of relief 
upon the principle of rewarding the virtuous were pronounced to 
be entire failures. 


‘I found,’ says one of the Commissioners, ‘ that most attempts to 
administer public relief according to character, even when those attempts 
have been made under circumstances apparently the most favourable, 
have created great dissatisfaction. Character being made up of habits, 
and habits being made up of series of simple acts (which we sometimes 
find it difficult to determine on in our courts of law, even with all skilled 
appliances), it is not surprising that persons in wealthy or superior sta- 
tions, who have rarely the means of observing or knowing the daily arts 
of the labouring classes, usually fail of estimating them, so as to adjudicate 
justly, according to the estimation of the claimants. The Rev. W. 
Bishop, the rector of Ufton, Berks, stated to me: ‘ When first I came 
to this parish, I instituted rewards for virtuous conduct amongst my 
parishioners, but I soon found that I did more mischief than good by the 
proceeding, and I was compelled to abandon it. I found that my 
parishioners, from their situation, knew more of the objects whom I se- 
lected for reward than I possibly could. They saw actions of which I 
could obtain no knowledge. With all my desire to do justice, there 
were actions which I forgot to take into account ; and of those which I 
did take into account, they probably often made a more correct estimate 
than I could: under these circumstances, I probably was led to decide 
unjustly, and excited more ill feeling by my decisions than emulation by 
my rewards.” He gave up entirely the idea of rewarding according to 
character, and adopted other courses of proceeding. 

‘In more rude hands, such attempts often excite fierce discontent, by 
the inequalities of the distribution amongst claimants, who conceive them- 
selves at least equal in merit. I did not find one magistrate of extensive 
experience who had found it practicable to take character into account 
except on rare occasions.’ 

‘ « 7,” said the Rev. Mr Whately to me, “ always refuse a worthy 
man relief (meaning out-door relief), because I know him to be a man 
of good character, and 1 therefore think he deserves from me the refusal 
to allow him to be made a pauper.” And others of the best informed 
witnesses considered the practice equally mischievous, and at variance 
with correct principle. ‘“ One man,” it has been said, “ may be a very 
worthy, good sort of man, but so ought we all to be ; and if every man 
who is so were to bring in his bill for being so, who would there be to 
pay it? Another may be a very worthless fellow; but if he is really 
so, and can be made out to be so, it must be on account of this or that 
act of worthlessness that he has committed. If it be a crime, he will be 
punished according to the crime; if it be less than a crime, it will be 
400 much to punish him with death by starvation.” ’ 


The Commissioners laid it down as a principle, that it was 
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ruinous and demoralizing to offer to persons of the best charac- 
ters more than a simple subsistence, and that the person of bad 
character, if he were allowed any thing, could not be allowed 
less. By this means a self-acting test was established, and a line 
was drawn between those who do and those who do not need 
relief. For if the claimant does not comply with the terms on 
which relief is given to the destitute, he gets nothing; and if 
he does comply, the compliance proves the truth of his claim, 
namely, his destitution. It is impossible to state briefly how 
much the practical working of this subject is facilitated by the 
clear perceptions and steady undeviating application of this 
principle. Not only every prevalent doctrine as to the condition of 
the labouring classes, but every prevalent doctrine as to the mea- 
sures to be adopted as specifics for the disease of pauperism, were, 
upon close examination, proved to be unsound. It was urged by 
Mr Breereton and others, that if the power of the magistrates 
were abrogated, and the administration of relief were left entirely 
to the overseer, all would be well, On examination, it was pro- 
ved that in whole districts this was done—that the power of the 
magistrates was never exercised—and that these districts were 
amongst the most degraded and pauperised. A favourite system, 
proposed and urged by agricultural associations, was the allot- 
ment of lands to the labourers, the preservation of the rights of 
common, and the application of the cow and single acre hypo- 
thesis, the pig and half acre hypothesis, and a multitude of others. 
On examination, it was proved that the population bordering on 
commons, and possessing these so called advantages, were, as 
compared with the labourers of the same class living in villages 
and possessing none of them, morally, socially, and physically, in a 
worse condition. It was proved also, that the owners of allotments 
were as frequently on the parish books as any other class, and 
were often the most wretched. It was demonstrated, the labour- 
ing man never works for so bad a master as when he works for 
himself; that the poor man must make a poor master, and that 
it is better for himself that he should serve a rich one; that it 
were as absurd that he should attempt to raise all his own food 
for the sake of independence, as that he should manufacture the 
cotton of his shirt, or tan the leather or forge the nails of his 
shoes, or make pins for the sake of ‘independence.’ One doc- 
trine was, that the area of administration should be made smaller, 
and parishes divided. It was proved that the smallest parishes 
were the most pauperised, and that the great course of amend- 
ment, to which we shall subsequently advert, was to enlarge the 
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districts and the scale of management. ‘The labour-rate hypo- 
thesis—the parish-farm hypothesis, though maintained by emi- 
nent statesmen, were proved to be practically unsound and mis- 
chievous. 

The Commissioners declared that the heads of settlement 
might be reduced and simplified, the expense of litigation might 
be diminished, the procedure before the magistrates might be 
improved, a uniform system of accounts might be introduced, 
less vexatious and irregular modes of rating might be establish- 
ed, systematic peculation and jobbing on the part of the parish 
officers might be prevented, the fraudulent impositions of undue 
burdens by one class upon another class, the tampering with the 
labour market by the employers of labour, the abuse of the pub- 
lie trust for private and faetious purposes,—all the other colla- 
teral and incidental evils might be abated; but they de- 
clared that if the vital evil of the system, relief to the able 
bodied on terms more eligible than regular industry, were al- 
lowed to continue, pauperism, with its train of evils, the de- 
moralization of the labouring classes, the deterioration of their 
labour, the reduction of the demand for their employment, the 
decrease or efflux of capital, and the destruction of property, 
and all the elements of prosperity must steadily advance, as 
they were found to be advancing, in districts where all or most 
of those collateral and incidental evils enumerated were by in- 
cessant vigilance and exertion avoided or mitigated. 

It was demonstrated that, to carry this principle, or, indeed, 
any uniform principle of administration into execution, a new 
machinery was requisite. We pass over the steps of the proofs 
of the necessity of the establishment of new agency, and of a 
central and independent control,—namely, the want of appropriate 
knowledge on the part of the overseers; the division of their 
authority, and conflicting action ; the impermanency of their 
authority ; the inadequacy of their motives to support a cor- 
rect administration; the strength of their interest in abusive 
administration; and intimidation on the part of the rate re- 
ceivers. We pass over as matters still prominent and fresh in 
the public memory, the proceedings in Parliament by which the 
measure was carried; observing, however, that it is now admit- 
ted by all, that it could have been carried by no other than a 
Reformed Parliament. ‘To those, if any such there were, who, 
for any purpose, aided that change with the view of obtain- 
ing, instead of a stronger, a weaker government, we would 
submit for study the ohservation of Hobbes: ‘ And whosoever 
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‘ thinking sovereign power too great, will seek to make it less, 
‘ must subject himself to a power which can limit it: that is te 
‘ say—TO A GREATER.’ 

But every care befitting the present circumstances of the 
country was taken to obtain the strength of public opinion, of 
which we deny that the newspapers were the organs. Many 
thousands of circular letters were issued to the chief parishes, 
and to the benches of magistrates throughout the country. In 
these letters, opinions as well as facts were requested; and the 
facts and opinions were digested, examined, and weighed. 
Every district was thus consulted, and many thousands of indi- 
viduals brought to a council, where each had an opportunity of 
being heard. (See the digests of the answers in the Appendix 
to the Report). The Commissioners and the Assistant Com- 
missioners examined in situ the matters in question, and re- 
ported to the central board. The substance of each of the 
reports was, at the instance of Lord Brougham, printed in a 
cheap form, and many thousand copies were distributed, One 
of the Commissioners’ Reports contained an exposition of the 
principles of the chief remedial measures which were after- 
wards adopted, The Report of the Central Board supplied 
a complete exposition of the evils of the old system, and an 
ample exposition of the remedies. More copies of these Re- 
ports were sold than perhaps of all the State Papers put 
together that have ever been placed within the reach of the peo- 
ple; and, including those which were distributed to public offi- 
cers, upwards of twenty thousand copies were put into circula- 
tion. ‘The proceeding may be held out as an example, that, 
when any public evil is thoroughly probed, and the remedial 
measures are clearly expounded, and manfully supported, the 
course of proceeding by the influence of facts and reason upon 
the understanding, rather than by the action of power on the 
will, is most potent and enduring, and may be applied to the 
strongest prejudices, 

The new Commissioners have proceeded much in the same 
spirit, and with the like success. It will be recollected that they 
are armed with the power of forming parishes into unions without 
the consent of any of the owners, rate-payers, or inhabitants, 
The Commissioners state in their first Annual Report :— 


‘It has been a general practice with each assistant Commissioner, bes 
fore finally determining upon his recommendations with relation to any 
district, to convene a meeting of the parties the most deeply interested 
in the proposed arrangements, namely, the principal owners, and rate- 
payers, and parish officers. At this meeting, he has explained the mea- 
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sures which it was his intention to recommend to the Board for adoption, 
and has invited the exposition of any objections, and the suggestion of 
any additions, to those measures. It is satisfactory to us to be enabled 
to state, that in scarcely any instance have the measures thus submitted 
for a change of system in any district failed of obtaining the concurrence 
of a large majority of the meeting. In the greater proportion of cases 
the measures proposed have met with almost unanimous approbation. 
Where dissent has been expressed in regard to the measures finally 
recommended by the assistant Commissioner (and such cases which have 
hitherto occurred in some single parish dissenting from a union with adja- 
cent parishes), we have made it a practice to hear the statements of the 
dissentient parties, and to weigh any evidence which they have adduced 
upon the arrangement in question.’ 


The effects of the measure, so far as it has hitherto been 
carried, have fully answered the most sanguine anticipations of 
its proposers. 

About nine months of the time of the Commission at its com- 
mencement were spent in preliminary enquiries and other pre- 
paratory measures. At this time 6841 parishes are placed under 
the superintendence of new boards of guardians. As the worst 
managed parishes have been chosen for the first proceedings, the 
expenditure of more than one-half the rates is placed under the 
control of the Commissioners. But they have also acted exten- 
sively upon the parishes which remain ununited. 

We shall state first the more important effects upon the 
labourers. 

The effect of the progressive discontinuance of the allowance 
system, and the entire cessation of out-door relief to the able- 
bodied, has been to cause the absorption of almost the whole of 
the surplus of able-bodied labourers. For example, in the four 
following unions in the county of Kent, the effects of the mea- 
sure have been as under mentioned :— 





| } 
| Total number of able- Number of able. 
Name of Union. (bodied Paupers atthe | bodied Paupers in Population. 
formation of Union, | June instant. 





eee | eS | ones 





Milton, . 291 1 | 10,689 
Bridge, . 272 1 9,244 
Blean, . 241 | 1 10,639 
River, . | 150 | 2 10,837 
Totals, | 954 | 5 41,409 





Close enquiries have been made as to what has become of 
‘these labourers, and it is found that nearly the whole of them 
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are accounted for as at work within their parishes. Only about 
half-a-dozen men in each union have quitted it in search of work 
elsewhere. These were fellows whom no one would intrust in 
their farms. It is presumed, that they have most of them gone 
to places where they may renew their characters. One or two 
of them have gone to seek glory and pay in the service of the 
Queen of Spain. 

The county of Sussex is the one which was the most deeply 
pauperised in the whole country, and from recent official returns 
from that county, we are enabled to furnish a more complete 
exemplification of the operation of the new law. 



































| Average lablesbodi. ae oh 

Name of Union Population | Rates at a. lets. pers atthe ‘ho — 
Name of Union. ‘opulatio ‘or the | j onl time Me | Fale 
itn ‘of te] Quarter | YEgre| forming Reretn Pere:n 

| | Union uae. last. | inst. 

f — caeienene 

Uckfield, . | 16,109! 16,643 | 1,479| 613, 218, 8) — 
Cuckfield, . | 12,017} 17,189} 2,136) 463) 419 | 45 | — 
Chailey, | 6,977| 9,576| 1,114| 804) 139 | $3 | 15 
Eastbourne, 7,823 | 11,964, 1,410) 40 | 265 | 12) — 
Hailsham, . | 11,825) 18,351 |Noretr., — | 350 69 | — 
West Fisle, | | 2864) 2957) 589/ 26/ 40/15 | — 
Tinhurst, . | 13,847) 10,915| 1,569; 50| 360 12) 1 
Battle, . | 12,068; 14,235| 1,418, 838! 608 —| — 
Lewes, 9,297| 5,770; 912, 36| 175| 4) 2 
East Grimstead, | 11,476} 12,053) 3,162) — , 658 | 43 3 
Hastings, 13,280, 6,969) 1,319) 244) 266/13 6 
Rye, 11,418| 11,588 | 1,377, 52| 372 | 42 14 
Westbourne, 6,585; 8,095) 1,753; 32 90; 6'— 
Steyning, 11,071! 9,339| 1,120 15 | 236 | 11} 30 
Thakham, 7,311} 9,796| 1,313) 30) 542 | 25) — 
Horsham, | 12,270/ 14,663| 1,776 57| 454 51 1 
Medhurst, | 12,239| 17,536| 1,478 66), 306, 20! — 
Petworth, | 9,042) 12,296, 995 32| 382/71 52 
Westhampnett, | 15,017) 16,457| 1,687, 49 | 216 | 18 | — 
Newhaven, 4,400| 3,37); 492 41/ 64) 11) — 























Totals, 205,936 |229,643 27,044 45 | 6,160 554-|124 


a a eee". 


The following return represents the results of the measure in 
the unions of the several counties which have come into tolerably 
complete operation. 
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An hypothesis, prevalent at the commencement of the enquiry, 
was, that the smaller the area for the distribution of relief the 
better ; inasmuch as it enabled the distributors of relief to ascer- 
tain the real wants and character of the applicant, and to adjust 
the relief accordingly. The principle of the distribution of relief _ 
upon opinions as to the character of applicants has already been 
disposed of. The Commissioners of Enquiry stated upon this 
part of the subject— 

‘ But when instances are now of frequent occurrence where a pauper 
is found to have saved large sums of money, without the fact having 
been known or suspected by the members of the same family, living 
under the same roof, how should a neighbour, much less a parish officer, 
be expected to have a better knowledge of the real means of the indivi- 
dual? We are not aware that our communications display one instance 
of out-door pauperism having been permanently repressed by the mere 
exercise of individual knowledge acting on a limited area. What our 
evidence does show is, that where the administration of relief is brought 
nearer to the door of the pauper, little advantage arises from increased 
knowledge on the part of the distributors, and great evil from their in- 
creased liability to every sort of pernicious influence. It brings trades- 
men within the influence of their customers, small farmers within that 
of their relations and connexions, and not unfrequently of those who have 
been their fellow workmen, and exposes the wealthier classes to solicita- 
tions from their own dependents for extra allowances.’ 

The acknowledged inconveniences of the law of settlement were, 
it is said, counterbalanced by high and peculiar advantages aris- 
ing from the circumstance of the obligation to maintain the des- 
titute being commonly charged on narrow localities. ‘These 
advantages were, that it gave to the wealthy an interest in taking 
care of the poor (meaning the labouring classes), in promoting 
their prosperity, in order that they may not become burdensome 
to their parishes. A further advantage stated was, that it gives 
to those at whose expense a superabundant population must be 
relieved, an interest in checking population, or preventing im- 
provident marriages. 

On a close examination of the facts, these hypotheses, which 
were advocated by writers of high character, and by members of 
the legislature who were prepared to act upon them, were proved 
to be unsustainable upon any sound theory ; and their practical 
application was every where fraught with mischief. It was seen 
that the interest created by the law of settlement, or by the ime 
position of the burden upon the proprietors in the narrow locality, 
was not interest to do all these things, any more than it could be 
said to be an interest on the part of a landlord to teach his ten- 
antry geometry, if, by learning geometry or any thing else, a man 
might be enabled to gain his own livelihood ; the interest really 
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created was simply an interest in getting rid of the burden, and 
that, too, by the shortest means. Unfortunately, the shortest 
means were constituted by shifting the burden; and unhappily 
this process of shifting was always accompanied by the creation 
of additional burdens. From the operation of this much valued 
interest arose the extensive undue removals of paupers, and the 
great mass of expensive litigation, as part of the warfare. From 
that interest, moreover, arose the great mass of forced pauper 
marriages, which it were moderate to compute at one forced mar- 
riage per annum, and a pauper issue per parish in each of the 
fifteen thousand places separately managing their own poor in 
England and Wales. From this interest also arose the shifting 
of burdens by the parochial apprenticeships, and the demorali- 
zation produced by the mode in which the children were sub- 
jected to a legalized slavery. Notwithstanding the fact pro- 
minently brought out by the Commission of Enquiry, that 
those parishes in which this interest was (according to the hypo- 
thesis) the strongest—namely, the smallest parishes—were the 
most deeply pauperised, it has been actually proposed to apply 
the same hypothesis to Ireland. The excess of money expended 
beyond the lowest amount of the charge was every where an 
index of the excess of evil done. It appeared, upon examina- 
tion, that of all England and Wales, the burden on the 100 
absolutely largest parishes was 6s. 7d. per head of the popula- 
tion; in the 100 parishes intermediate between the largest and 
the smallest, it was 15s. per head; in the 100 absolutely smallest 
parishes, where, according to the hypothesis, the burden should 
have been the least, it was L.1, 11s. 7d. per head. 

The results in practice have justified the soundness of every 
one of the principles upon which the large unions were devised. 
These results are indicated by the pecuniary savings in the larger, 
as compared with the smaller unions, which have been for any 
length of time in operation. 

f the 120 unions which have been the longest in operation 
—taking the 20 unions which are positively the largest as regards 
the population, area, and rates, and comparing them with 20 of 
the smallest unions—the results are as follows :— 


20 Largest Unions. 


Average Expenditure. Saving. Rate per cent. 


L.336,172 204,618 603 


20 Smallest Unions. 


Average Expenditure. Saving. Rate per cent. 


L.121,475 35,971 29 
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On extending the classes from which the results are taken, 
the effects of management upon a large scale appear to be pro- 
portionately striking. On comparing the effects of the 30 posi- 
tively largest, the 30 intermediate, and the 30 positively smallest 
unions out of the 120, the results appear to be as follows :— 


30 Largest Unions. 


Average Expenditure. Saving. Rate per cent. 


454,496 269,840 593 


30 Intermediate Unions. 


Average Expenditure. Saving. Rate per cent. 


L..282,090 121,808 43} 


30 Smallest Unions. 


Average Expenditure. Saving. Rate per cent. 


L.192,033 60,597 312 


It is expected that the total amount of savings effected in the 
year 1836, as compared with the year 1834, will be about two 
millions sterling. 

The Commissioners of Enquiry stated that the effects of the 
application of their principles of administration upon the pau- 
— labourers would be as follows :— 

That their industry would be restored and improved. 

. That frugal habits would be created or strengthened. 

. That the ; permanent demand for their labour would ; increase. 
. That the increase would be such, that their wages, so far 
from being de pressed by the increased amount of labour in the 
market, w vould i in general advance. 

5. That discontent and crime would abate, and their moral 
and social condition would be improved. 


m OOD =» 


Our space does not enable us to present the complete exempli- 
fications of the working of the measure upon each of these points, 
but we can state that upon none has it failed. 

We cite from the evidence of farmers, landowners, and others, 
their accounts of the : absorption of this surplus. Mr G. Wickens, 
a farmer of Rotherfield, in Sussex, being asked to what he attri- 
buted this extraordinary absorption of the labourers, states— 


‘ The reasons why the labourers get employ ment better than they 
did before the new Poor Law came into operation are many, and many 
littles make a large amount. The pauperised labourer now being put 
upon his own resources, comes to ask his employ er for work ina diffe ‘y's 
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ent way from what he formerly did; when he formerly came to him, he 
would ask him in that off-handed manner that you knew he did not 
intend to do you justice if you set him to work—he would perhaps go to 
two or three in the parish in this way (and those two or three w here he 
thought most unlikely to set him to work), then go to the parish officer 
for an order to go on the road, which was where he wanted to get, and 
make the parish oflicer pay him for his day going round the parish ask- 
ing for work, and perhaps half the day at work in his own garden, or 
spending money at a beer shop. Now he will come to you and say, 
« don’t you want somebody to do such and such a job? I shall be glad 
to do it for you;” and the employer, finding he has not got half the rate 
to pay he forme rly had, sets him to work, and the man going on better 
than he formerly did, induces his emp jloyer to keep him on, One in- 
stance I know of this in my next nel; rhbour, a small farmer, employing 
one labourer formerly through the summer (e xcepting two living in his 
house), and turning him off the greater part of the winter. He one 
morning came to my house ; | said to nine, “ Do you keep Farnes on to 
work for you this winter?” he said, “ Yes, I have set him to draining ; 
he (Farnes) said he did not know w hat he should do if 1 turned him off, 
and I, finding I had not half the poor rate to pay I have had, I thought 
I would keep him on.” Ihave known many of our rate payers send 
men to the surveyor to set them to work on a wet day, and tell them to 
come back again when it was fine; now, if they turn them off on a wet 
day (if they are good workmen), I think, perhaps, they would not know 
where to find them on a fine one.” 


The following is an extract from the report of the auditor of 
the Uckfield Union, which details the operation in this same 
parish more fully. 


‘ When the overseers met in vestry, in November, for the purpose of 
an a rate for the winter half-year, it was found that instead of a 5s. 

+ 6s. book, as had hitherto been the case, u rate of ls. Gd. would be 
coils sufficient, it was much doubted whether it would have been 
necessary to have made a rate at all, had it not been to meet the sum 
assessed for the county rate, as, from the appearance of the Union 
accounts, the contribution called for to meet the expenditure for the 
quarter ending December 25th, would, contrary to all expectation, be 
sufficient to last to Lady-day, and it is probab le that there will be a 
balance remaining in favour of the parish even at Midsummer next. 

‘ Here, then, was upwards of one thousand pounds left in the hands of 
the rate payers, to meet the demands of such labourers as were willing 
to earn it; on the other hand, there were the two houses for the able- 
bodied men, who were out of employment, with regular hours, regular 
diet, no beer, no tobacco, strict supervision, with the sedentary, and, 
therefore, to the agricultural labourer, irksome, employment of picking 
ookum. 

‘ The effect was almost magical,—the rate payers who had been most 
violently opposed to the Union, had now substantial proofs in their own 
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pockets of its advantages, and the labourers, as well those who deserved 
that name, as those who had hitherto been only known by it, began te 
think, ta use their own expression, it was high time * to look out.” 
Employment was now sought after,—the farmers were reminded of the 
reduction,—their feelings were appealed to,—they honourably answered 
the demand, without taking advantage of circumstances to reduce the 
wages, and the gratitude of the workman was evinced by his civility, his 
attention, and his industry. 

‘1 shall now quote from the memoranda I have by me, a slight exa- 
mination of a small farmer in this parish, which I trust will satisfy the 
most sceptical of the effect produced, and the beneficial manner in which 
those who were formerly wasting their time are now employed. 

‘Q. What has become of the parish men and all those who used to be 
so constantly out of work ?—A. It is difficult to tell, sir. 

‘ Have they left the parish ?—A. No. 

‘Q. Have you heard of any increase of pilfering or robberies in the 
parish >—A. No; and I don’t think the hedges are pulled so much as 
before, for when they used to be lopping (idling) about on the roads 
they left off at what time they liked, and pulled the hedges in their way 
home till they had got a good bundle. 

‘Q. Then, as they don’t live by pilfering, and have not left the parish, 
how do they obtain their subsistence ?—A. They shift about and get 
work, 

*Q. How is it they get work now, when formerly they could obtain 
none ?—A. Why, you see sir, there's two things,—first they look out 
for jobs, and the farmers think that as they don’t pay so much rate as 
they used to do they have a right to employ them. 

*Q. And they do employ them i f—A. Yes. 

‘Q. You say they all look out for jobs ; now, when they are all apply- 
ing for work, don't aan think that will have a tendency to lower wages ? 
—A. No; the » ages are not lower, a good workman will always get 
work, 

‘ Q. But surely where there are so many applicants, the wages must 
be lowered ?—A. No, they are not. ‘Take such a man as 
pig | man was always an idle man until now, and used to draw his 12s, 

r 13s, a-week in flour and money, from the parish ; he always was out 
of work ; he never would work till now; he can neither reap nor mow, 
plough nor sow, thresh, cut wood, nor make hedges ; he is only fit for 
what I call fore-vrighé work, such as filling a dung cart, hop digging, and 
such as that. 

‘ Q. Then how does he get work ?—A. Why, he goes to a farmer for 
instance, and “ puts it to him,”—he has got a large family, and they 
give him that sort of work which he can do. 

‘Q. Then, that description of persons does not interfere with what I 
call the skilled labourer, and his application does not lower their wages. 
Threshing at so much a quarter, hedging at so much a rod, and the 
prices of wood-cutting remain as before ?—A. Yes. 

‘Q. But this fore-right work was formerly done by these labourers, 
and if that is taken away of course there is so much the less labour to be 
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performed by them ?—A. There never was no want of work, the thing 
is to get the money to pay for it ; and as I said before, now the farmers 
have not got so much vate to pay, of course they can employ more peo- 
ple, and that gives every body a chance. 

‘Q. Do you know of any out of employment at present ?—A. No, 
sir.’ 

The following extracts from the evidence of farmers in Berks 
will show the tenor of their statements as to the operation of the 
change :— 

Mr ‘Thomas Forshall, Malseyhampton, Cirencester Union, says— 

‘I have farmed in this parish for the last ten years, and I find my 
labourers greatly oe since the Union. I have men working for me 
now who used to be always grumbling and insubordinate, and good for 
little as labourers—now they are contented and trustworthy, and g 
whistling to their work as hap py as birds.’ 


Mr J. Frampton, Bradfield, says— 

‘It is not necessary now to look after the labourers; you can give 
your orders in the morning, and come home in the evening and find 
them executed.’ 

Mr G. Smyth, Bradfield, says— 

‘ There has been a considerable change in the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourers generally since the Union was formed. Formerly the 
good and the inferior workmen we re equally well off, and character was 
of little consequence to a man ; now, charac ter is of great importance, the 
inferior men are worst off, they receive less wages, and are not in such 
constant employment.’ 


Mr Thomas Godrich, farmer and tanner in the parishes of 


Bradfield and Stanford, says— 

‘ The wages must rise; if we dont raise the wages me must lose all the 
good men; because, under the new system, they will go where they can 
make most advantageous terms. I asked a man, by name Hutchins, to 
work for me the other day—he had nothing to do. “ He said he could 
come, but wished to know how long the job was to last.” I told him one 
or two days. “He said then I shan’t come, I shall go and find constant 
work somewhere.” 

‘I think the effect of the new system, as regards bastardy, will be to 
raise the moral feeling of the people. Young people are less frequently 
to be seen in the public houses than they were, and many girls are now 
in service, who would never have left home under the old system ; the 
parents are very much more anxious to obtain situations for their chil- 
dren. 

‘ It is considered a disgrace to go to the workhouse. There has been 
a wonderful alteration as regards improvident marriages; the poor are now 
much more careful not to marry till they have made some provision be- 
forehand.’ 


Mr Newton of Pangbourn, in Bradfield Union, says— 
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As the labourers have improved, the masters have certainly become 
more considerate, and I think that whenever a man shows a disposition to 
exert himself, the master endeavours to meet it ;—this is much more the 
case now than it was. The children are now sent out into service very 
early, and removed from temptation of idleness. There have been fewer 
improvident marriages lately than there used to be ; young people do not 
like to marry without a provision, now that the workhouse is the only 
resoure e. 


Mr G, Godfrey, Basildon, says— 

The surplus labour has already disappeared, the men will go now 
whan they can get best off; and as the labour becomes scarce in the 
market, which I think it will as the measure works on, prices must rise. 
This makes the masters more careful to keep up a regular supply of men 
through the winter, as there is no parish supply to fall back upon ; and 
if they did not provide for the summer in this way, they would be with- 
out hands.’ 

One distinct individual case will serve to aid the conception as 
to the operation of the change of circumstances upon the class of 
indolent and turbulent labourers. 

‘Thomas Pocock, of Maple-Durham, in the Bradfield Union, single 
man, had been employed by the rector, Lord Augustus Vitzclarence, for 
nine months, at ten shillings per week. He left his master at harvest 
1834, to better himself, with two suits of clothes, and two pounds which 
his master had saved for him from his earnings. Immediately after 
harvest he applied to the overseer in distress, having squandered all the 
savings and his harvest wages. He was admitted as a parish pauper, 
and remained on the overseer's ~— from that time to the formation 
of the Bradtield Union (February 1835). At the end of January 1835, 
he went one night to the overseer’s house, after they were all gone to 
bed, and said that he must have some money, that he would have blood 
or money. ‘The overseer and his wife reasoned for a time with him out 
of the bedroom window, and tried to get rid of him without money, but 
in vain. He said that he would fire the premises if they did not give 
him what he wanted. ‘Territied with the threat, the overseer’s wife 
persuaded her husband to throw him out two shillings and sixpence. 
The night was dark and Pocock could not find it, and he declared that 
he would burn the house and all in it, unless they found that money for 
him, or gave him more. They were so much alarmed at his conduct, 
that the overseer’s wife came down stairs in her night dress, and found 
the money for him, when he went away, satisfied for the night. How 
fur this man’s conduct has been influenced by the operation of the new 
poor laws since the formation of the Bradfield Union, will be seen by the 
following account from Mr Hutchins, guardian of Maple Durham :— 

‘ Early in July 1835, Thomas Pocock applied to me for work. I em- 
ployed him in turnip-hoeing ; he worked very well, and has being going 
on very steadily for some time. He is much more civil and industrious 
than ever he was before. When the hoeing was finished, I gave him 
some reaping to do. One day when I was in the field, he came up to 
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me and said, “J should like to keep on for you, sir, if you please. I 
can go a- threshing, or any thing.”—“ Well,” said I, “ Tom, this is 
something new! ‘i his j isa change! How comes all this about?” He 
began smiling. ‘ Come, Tom,” said I, “ speak out, and tell me the 
truth.”—“ Why, sir,” said he, “ tis regular work now.” He has been 
working for me ever since, and he continues to be perfectly civil and 
industrious, and is very anxious to please. About a fortnight ago his wife 
(for he has married since he has been in regular work), came to me and 
said, “ I am afraid, sir, my husband will be drawn in again to his old 
habits ; he has been to the public-house twice lately, and I wish, sir, 
you would be so good as to speak to him about it. There is nothing he 
minds so much as the thoughts of that workhouse—'tis that which 
keeps him to his work; and if you would only tell him that you will 
discharge him if he goes to pub lic-houses any more, I think he woul d 
be very careful how he got on; but don’t you tell him that I told you. 
I complied with her request, ‘ond told Pocock that I would certainly 
discharge him if ever I heard of his going to the public-house again. He 
said he had only been to have one pint, but he would not do so any 
more; and, from his manner, I am inclined to think he will kee Pp his 
determination.’ 


The testimony of clergymen as to the effect of the change in 
those districts where the ‘principles of the new measure have been 
strictly applied is to the tenor of the following :— 

The Reverend Thomas Pitman, minister of Eastbourn, says— 

Among the labouring classes there is a decided and progressive alte- 
ration ; even the farmers themselves have observed to me that there is 
in the general conduct of the agricultural labourers, a civility of manner 
and attention to their master’s wishes, which of late years has been little 
perceptible, and which, as we must acknowledge it to have been not only 
a useless but unwise conduct under a system which rewarded vicious 
deportment, has grown out of the present Administration, because it is 
one which, instead of upholding, punishes vicious behaviour. Perhaps 
the most marked difference in the lower orders, observable by us as 
clergymen, is the almost total cessation of early and improvident mar- 
riages, the necessary consequence of a well- timed and successfully opera- 
tive plan which no ‘longer makes the man the fittest claimant for relief 
who can present the largest number of ragged and miserable children. I 
should not forget also to mention, that, as far as I can form a judgment, 
there is also a decided improvement in the marriages that do take place e. 
The altar is not now, as heretofore, disgraced by the appearance of 
woman to take upon her the solemn obligation of matrimony in the 1 pe 
stage of pregnancy, a fact which I think goes far to show that the morals 
of the people are undergoing a change for the better, and promises that, 
erelong, we may hope for all that domestic happiness among our poorer 
neighbours which results from a match of pure affection, in the place of 
all that wretchedness, discord, and misery, which are the too sure ~~ 
duce of a marriage commenced in sin, and fostered only by a hope o f 
procuring a means from the parish of carrying on, from time to eon 
sinful indulgences.’ 
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The domestic habits of the pauperised labourers are equally 
changed as regards their offspring. 

Mr Ticehurst, clerk to the Battle Union, says :— 

‘It may already be perceived that parents are more anxious to get 
their children into service than formerly, and encourage them to conti- 
nue there: that boys, and young men under twenty, are now learning 
all sorts of husbandry work, being employed with their parents, and 
bringing their earnings to the common stock: that they are anxious to 
get and to continue in such employment, and are aware that a good cha- 
racter is now of vital importance to them. The money earned in harvest 
and hop-picking was not last year dissipated as it often used to be; in 
short, the compl: uints which are general by the keepers of public-houses 
and beer shops, that it is the worst bill ever passed for them, will bear 
out that assertion.’ 

The Reverend James Beard, the Rector of the Parish of Cran- 
field, in Bedfordshire, thus sums up an account of the operation 
of the measure within the district in and adjacent to his parish— 

‘Every thing about us was paralysed by pauperism; the land was 
cultivated by it—the children were nursed and rocked in the parish 
cradle, and mendic: ancy was the first thing they were instructed in by 
clothing them in rags, and turning them upon the high-roads without 
restraint. The farmers said ‘if we cannot manage the poor, I wonder 
who can ;” and the overseers were so alarmed, by anonymous letters, and 
the constant dread of fire, that they dared not, in most instances, refuse 
a sturdy pauper’s demand. ; 

‘ Now the land is better cultivated—the labourer better paid—the chil- 
dren under better control—and I hope, ere many years have pé assed away, 
that the English labourer will be restored to w hat he was before 1796: 
that bees and poultry may be attended by the wife, the cottage garden cul- 
tivated in surplus hours by the husband, and we shall then have our places 
of worship filled with women dressed in red cloaks, the men in good 
coats with nosegays in their button-holes, and I am sure the general 
feeling will then be “to help those who help themselves.” 

Whatever impels a man into a course of steady industry must 
of necessity diminish crime. If a man be driven to work hard 
during the day, it is no small security that he will not be habi- 
tually upon the prowl as a pilferer or as a poacher during the 
night. It might have been expected that some of the more des- 
perate characters would have endeavoured to support themselves 
wholly by plunder, and in this they would be arrested by a 
police; but although persons who have been opposed to the 
change of the law have ascribed to its operation every new 
variety of crime, yet it is well ascertained that the amount of 
crime is on the whole steadily decreasing in the new districts. 

With reference to the wages, it is to be observed, that the con- 
tinuance of the same rate of wages under circumstances where a 
fall was to be expected, and that increase of the employment be- 
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yond the usual amount, is to the workman pro tanto an increase. 
The chief means for improving the condition of the agricultural 
labourers, are those which favour the influx of new capital, and 
those which favour the afflux of redundant hands from the labour 
market. Now, an increase in the steadiness of the labourer, by 
which the results may be predicted with certainty, or an increase 
of the value of his labour in kind to the amount even of four- 
pence or sixpence a-day to his employer, will constitute the 
inducement to withhold or to invest large capital in such employ- 
ments. We have yet to see the entire operation of these bene- 
ficial circumstances. The question as to the redundancy of popu- 
lation has been very fully solved in the homely statements of the 
witnesses. We have selected the e xemplifications from the 
county of Sussex, because the change has not been aided there 
by any demand for employment on new railroads, or by that 
migration of the labourers’ families from the rural to the manu- 
facturing districts, which the commissioners have endeavoured to 
promote. The following extract from a report by Mr Hawley, 
the assistant Commissioner in the county, gives the tenor of the 
evidence on the subject of emigration :— 

‘It is true that the valve opened by emigration has partially assisted 
in removing the pressure from some of the most pauperised districts ; 
but this factitious expedient for easing the burdens of the agriculturists 
has conferred a moral rather than a relevant benefit on the community, 
by removing many of those vicious characters who, steeped in vice and 
habitual pauperism, have preferred the uncertain advantages of expatria- 
tion to honest industry at home. If it be contended, that a relevant 
benefit has been derived from emigration, how happens it that the Pet- 
worth District (which is not disproportionably burdened with agricul- 
tural labourers in comparison with its acreage), from whence, in the 
space of the five last years, not Jess than 1456 individuals have emigrated, 
and where the Earl of Rgromens, with that generous and public-spirited 
feeling for which he is so remarkable, has employed nearly 150 of the 
able-bodied poor during the last winter, is notwithstanding the most pau- 
perised of any in the county; and that in the Petworth Union upwards 
of 70 men besides have been out of employment during the last quarter ; 
whereas, in the Battle and Uckfield Unions, which are quite as thickly 
populated, and where emigration has scarcely, if at all, been taken advan- 
tage of, the surplusage has entirely ceased to exist? How has it come to 
pass that in the Westbourne, Thakeham, Westhampnett, and other 
Unions, where emigration has been resorted to on too limited a scale to 
make the slightest perceptible difference in the pressure caused by an 
alleged excess of population, the extra hands have all, or nearly so, found 
employment ?’ 


The institution of this new department, and the investment of 
the proposed powers, were vehemently opposed, on the ground 
that it was subversive of that habit of self-government which, it 
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was said, constituted the distinguishing characteristic and glory 
of E nglishme n. Many of the advocates of the measure defended 
it on the plea of the necessity of appointing a dictatorship. 

Now, in reply to these assertions we make bold to say, that 
hitherto, in the greater proportion of the country, nothing wor- 
thy of the name of self-government has heretofore existed, and 
that it is by the new act for the first time created in the districts 
where new unions are formed. 

The parochial division, it should be observed, was made solely 
for ecclesiastical purposes ; and the function of the administration 
of relief to the destitute, as a continuation of the practice of 
almsgiving, was assigned to the parishes as an incident to the ec- 
_ — ‘al management. ‘The expression of the ‘ self-governme nt 

i nglishmen’° usually implies the idea of the exercise of the 
various functions of a municipality. It is singular that nearly all 
the local courts—such as the Courts Leet, and the Hundred 
Courts, instituted for administrative purposes, have fallen into 
desuetude throughout the country. So much and so general has 
this hitherto been the case with all local government for the most 
useful purposes, that, except where corporations origing ited any 
measure, which they rarely did, unless the things originated were 


jobs, when any public work, such as the formation of a new ro: id, 


or the lighting, paving, or watering of a town is required, it is 
usually found necessary to institute a new and special body for 
the purpose, called a * trust.’ All the multitudinous bodies, the 
lighting and watching, and paving and watering, and road-trusts, 
appointed at great expense and inconvenience by statute, not to 
speak of the number of voluntary associations, such as mendicity 
societies, associations for the prosecution of criminals, may be 
cited as evidence of the previous absence, pro tanto, of local 
government in those districts, where the trusts and associations 
were instituted, as well as of the actual absence of such govern- 
ment in districts similarly situated in other respects, where no 
such trusts or other associations now exist. But, with regard to 
parishes, a notion may be formed of the absence of the elements 
of any good government from the fact, that there are 5353 pa- 
rishes in which the population is from 300 to 800 inhabitants ; 
6681, in which the population does not exceed 300 persons ; 1907, 
in which it does not exceed 100; and 737, in which it does not 
exceed 50. 

These parishes were generally found to be under the manage- 
ment of knots of obscure individuals, often having no other place 
of meeting than at public-houses. Mr C. V illiers, the member 
for Wolverhampton, states that when he acted as revising barris- 
ter for North Devon, he found not less than one-fourth of the 
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overseers unable to read, and one overseer who had not that qua- 
lification was intrusted with the distribution of funds to the 
amount of L.7000 per annum. The following are exemplifica- 
tions of this so vaunted self-government. ‘The Rev. Robert 
Ellison, the rector of Slaugham, in Sussex,— 

‘ The accounts of eight or ten surrounding parishes should he audited 


by a person with a proper salary, resident in an adjoining town. It is 
difficult to get a proper person in villages to audit accounts. My vestry 


clerk is a pauper, and not a good character ; the two last overseers coi ld 
neither read nor write. Need I say more? The rates rose last year 9s. 
in the pound, which aman to near L700 additional. The poor cost 


upwards of L.1600; the population not 800.’ 


Major General Marriott, an acting magistrate of the Pershore 
division, containing sixty-six parishes of Worcester, states that 
some of the overseers (small farmers)— 


‘Can scarcely write their names, and few can keep accounts (witness 


the returns made to Parliament), and are so ignorant or inattentive to 

the magistrates’ a sacar wishine to slip through their half year with as 
] 

little trouble as possible, that many appeals against removals and other 

expenses are ve ry unnecessarily incurred, which would have been saved 


to the parish by a regular assistant, and 


above sixty-six parishes there may is ty 


en where gentlemen 
or clergymen reside, and take part in parish aff ; in most of the rest, 


I fear, | might draw too exact a picture by saying, their affairs are ma- 
1aged by some few principal farmers and landholders, generally at open 


variance, and formed into two inveterate parties ; the poor parishioners 


fling expense. In the 











are obliged to take one side or the other, and are favoured or oppressed 
as their party prevails.’ 

The following communication, lately received by the Poor Law 
Board, is an exemplification of the sty le and spirit of a great pro- 
portion of the remonstrances against interference :— 

‘It will never do we any good to alter the law in our parish, as our 
parish is very small, and there is no prol an of alter our kearse at 
all. There is no persons fitter to manage » parish better than our- 
selves. Tl. T., oversear.’ 

To talk of this as the self -govern ment characteristic, and the 
glory of Englishmen, is despic: able rant. To vaunt of it as su- 
perior to the | local government of other nations in this respect is 
ignorant impe rtinence. The munic ipal government on several 
parts of the continent is, in popular freedom, in purity, in syste- 

matized and beneficial operation and efficiency, superior to any 
which has heretofore existed in our enligh tened country. We 
question whether the village government in India will not in 
many essentials compete with our own, and whether the local 
headman there, and the Starost in Russia, who are freely elected by 
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the people, are not better appointed officers than our overseers, 
or our parish officers. According to Mr U rquhart, ‘ they ma- 
‘ nage these things better even in T urkey.’ In England, English- 
men he ave not the right of appointing chele own loc: ul adininiatras 
tive officer, the overseer. He is of right appointed by what, in 
speaking of another country, some politicians would call the mi- 
nion of a satrap of roy alty, namely, by the Justice of the Peace, 
appointee of the Lord-Lieutenant of the county. Compare the 
appointment and the functions of the officer in E ngland, with the 
appointment and functions of the local officer in Turkey. 


‘In Turkey, the inhabitants selected from their own body the fittest 
persons for filling the office of assessors, collectors, and cashiers ; for the 
collection of the taxes or tribute was the origin of the municipal bodies 
throughout the country. The absence of all exclusion and restriction 
under the common yoke left no grounds for strife—all had an equal right 
of suffrage, and the only question at issue was the personal merit and 
character of the individuals to be chosen. The Turkish system of direct 
taxation prevents what we should consider opposing interests from clash- 
ing together. Public opinion is made manifest through the public voice, 
and the elections are concluded in a few minutes, either in the church 
after the service, or under the village tree, without agitation, and with- 
out formality. The elders, when elected, hold their office for one year, 
yet they may remain in office for years, or even for life, without re- 
election; but if they lose the public confidence, no returning day of 
election is waited for—they are immediately ejected and successors ap- 
pointed. [This is an improvement which we greatly want. We let a 
man work mischief until the expiration of his period of office.] Their 
principal functions are—the apportioning the tax imposed upon the 
whole community, to each individual according to his pee y» They 
must, therefore, be accurately acquainted with the property of each mem- 
ber of the community—his means of livelihood, his protits, and his in- 
dustry. It is their duty, by timely counsel, admonition, or reproof, to 
prevent the negligence, inactivity, or misfortunes of any individual, from 
adding to the burdens of the rest. They assess and collect the poll tax, 
house tax, and land tax, and many others, which in their mode of col- 
lection or repartition, vary in almost every village, but always depend on 
a scale of property. They manage the municipal funds, with which they 
pay for lodgings and provisions afforded to Turks, soldiers, couriers, &c., 
passing through the place ; for presents or bribes to governors, and other 
incidental ors also the interest of the debt with which almost 
every community in Turkey is burthened. Their civil functions are the 
following $ These. distribute lands left uncultivated, or without an 
heir. In transactions between merchants and members of the commu- 
nity for cheese, butter, wool, cotton, or any other produce, the contract 
is legalized by the signature of one or more of the elders, who thus 
become sec urity for their town’s folk. Purchases are only legal when 
witnessed by them. Together with the priests, they decide on all dis- 
putes—settle disputed water courses and successions—and maintain a 
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species of government rather preventive than repressive. —Urquhart's 
Turkey. 


To the agricultural labourers in the land of pretended liberty, 
England, under this system of so called self-government, the 
whole country was a prison. Englishmen were said to be free, 
and they were taught to believe that no other people were so. 
But what sort of freedom was that, where three-fourths of the 
people were confined to the limits of a parish? At this rate, im- 
prisonment in the King’s Bench prison may be styled liberty : 
for the rules of that prison are as extensive as some parishes, and 
the means of finding employ ment much greater than in most. 
We refer to such cases as the following, to serve to give a con- 
ception of the real thraldom of a large proportion of the labour- 
ing classes. 


‘ The check to the circulation of agricultural labour,’ says Mr Hick- 
son, ‘is too notorious to be talked of. The case of a man who 
has worked for me, will show the effect of the parish system in 
preventing frugal habits. This is a hard-working, industrious man, 
named William Williams. He is married, and had saved some 
money, to the amount of about seventy pounds, and had two cows; 
he had also a sow and ten pigs. He had got a cottage well fur- 
nished ; he was the member of a benefit club, at Meopham, from which 
he received eight ee a-week when he was ill. He was beginning 
to learn to read and write, and sent his children to the Sunday school. 
He had a legacy of about forty-six pounds, but he got his other money 
together by saving from his fair wages as a waggoner. Some circum- 
stances occurred which obliged me to part with him. ‘The consequence 
of this labouring man having been frugal and saved mone y; and got the 
cows, was, that no one would e mploy him, although his supe rior charac- 
ter as a workman was well known in the parish. He told me at the 
time I was obliged to part with him,—* Whilst I have these things I 
shall get no work. I must part with them all. I must be reduced toa 
state of beggary before any one will employ me.” Iwas compelled to 
part with him at Michaelmas—he has not yet got work, and he has no 
chance of getting any until he has become a pauper; for, until then, the 
paupers will be preferred to him. He cannot get work in his own parish, 
and he will not be allowed to get any in other parishes. Another 
instance of the same kind occurred amongst my workmen. Thomas 
Hardy, the brother-in-law of the same man, was an excellent workman, 
discharged under similar circumstances; he has a very industrious wife. 
They have got two cows, a well-furnished cottage, and a pig, and fowls. 
Now he cannot get work because he has property. The pauper will be 
preferred to him; and he can only qualify himself for it by becoming a 
pauper. If he attempts to get work elsewhere, he is told that the *y do 
not want to fix him on the parish, Both these are fine young men, and 
as excellent labourers as I could wish to have. The latter labouring 
man mentioned another instance of a labouring man in another parish 
(Henstead) who had once had more property than he, but was obliged 
to consume it all, and is now working on the roads.’ 
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A part only of the poor, the improvident, reap the benefit of 
this self-government of poor laws; but all the working classes 
were subjected to these grievous obstructions and heavy ‘burdens. 
The poor hard- working rate-payer, it has been well ‘described, 
- early, and retires “late to his rest; he works hard, and nd 
fares hard, to provide subsistence for his family. He would feed 
them better, but the prodigal must first be fed. He would 
purchase warmer clothing for them, but the children of the pros- 
titute must first be clothed. He would, from what he has to 
spare of his hard earnings, give greater comforts to his own 
offspring, and to his own aged parents, but the parents of the 
pauper and of the criminal must first be comforted. It is too fre- 
quently seen in these so called local self-governments, a few over- 
looking the toils of the industrious and provident, indulge 
themselves in misplaced sympathies, and gratify their love ‘of 
ease, and love of false popularity, whilst they distribute the pro- 
duce of others’ frugality, in corrupting the laborious and fostering 
the rapacity of the profligate, to whose condition and conduct 
they shut their eyes and ears. ‘This unnatural course of exalting 
the hangers on in condition above those on whom they hang, is a 
process which the labourers never permit in administering the 
funds of their own clubs, and it would never have been permitted 
if the whole community were enabled actually to govern the 
funds themselves. 

The present commissioners state in their Annual Report, that 
they found the parochial government to be essentially a govern- 
ment of minorities. 


‘In the largest parishes, with the most numerous constituents, and 
with the greatest facilities hitherto offered to the rate-payers to exercise 
a general control over the management, we usually find that the greatest 
number of voters by whom any election is determined constitute only a 
minority, and usue lly a small minority, of the whole body of rate-payers ; 
and in the rural parishes, where the population is widely scattered, we 
frequently found the management in the hands of a very small knot of 
individuals, whose residences enabled them to attend without incon- 
venience the place for the transaction of parochial business. The larger 
rate-payers and the persons the most deeply interested, those eng aged i in 
trade or otherwise occupied, could not abandon their occupations to 
attend to their interests in parochis al management, without greater pre- 
judice to their more immediate interests in the pursuit of thei ir ordinary 
occupations. The results of these circumstances are too frequently 
found to be, that the most wanton profusion and jobbing were main- 
tained in a state of notoriety to the whole of the rate-payers ; and this 
profusion was accompanied by proportionate mismanagement of the 
paupers, and prejudicial influence exercised upon the condition of the 
labouring classes.’ 
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This statement might with truth be made much stronger. 
‘ L’état Cest moi,’ said the French monarch. The parish or the 
people are ‘We,’ say juntas of a dozen or two of individuals, 
composed of pot-house clubs, not unfrequently bands of jobbers, 
who distribute among each other the parochial funds. Originally, 
the applicants for relief and their wants appear from the older 
parochial rolls to have been few and simple. The overseer, the 
‘substantial’ householder, assembled some of the aged and de- 
crepit people, the widows of the place, at the vestry on Sunday, 
opened the poor’s box, distributed the contents, saying, perhaps, 
‘take this and be happy.’ As it was soon perceived that the 
fruits of industry might be obtained by fraud, fraud was resorted 
to, and ultimately by the employers i in pauperising their labourers 
aud paying their wages out of the rates. Revenues equal to those 
of eoane of the larger German principalities were left to be ad- 
ininistered by promiscuous assemblages, called open vestries. 
In one large parish, a man, by peculating the sixpences and 
shillings dol led out to the crowds of paupers, amassed a fortune of 
many ‘thousand pounds, with which he absconded after having 
actually been put forward as a candidate for the shrievalty of the 
city of London. It had become a saying amongst the parish 
officers, that those who had the distribution of asual relief be- 
came isles ; and instances were presented where men in low cir- 
cumstances, from their distribution of casual relief, became pos- 


sessed of rows of houses. ‘The new commission has occupied itself 


with the work of prevention for the future, rather than in the 
detection of past frauds, and the pursuit of the offenders. But 
the simple institution of the control of a board of guardians with- 
out any diminution of the relief given to the paupers, has in 
many instances occasioned a reduction of the expenditure to the 
amount of nearly one half. 

These bands formed in truth petty oligarchies, which we 
should call job-ocracies, who maintained their hold over the per- 
sons of the pauperised labourers, and the purses of the rate payers 
by pertinacious bla wckguardism and every low art. apine or 
violence is the characteristic of a rude age ; fraud and jobbery of 
an age more advanced. ‘To the strong “and mighty local aristo- 
crats : hs ive succeeded the local job-ocrats, and in the strength of 
the distant, well-instructed, and comparatively disinterested central 
authority, will the industrous many, in these times, as of old, find 
their protection from the active and peculating, but most power- 
ful few. One of the ablest witnesses examined, speaking of the 
general character of the tax, observed, * Ignorant or interested 

* persons talk about the advantages of people applying their money 
‘and managing their own affairs 3, in opposition to any plan of cen- 
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‘ tral management; but however great the mismanagement of this 
or any other government that I have ever heard of may be, there 
never was a tax so harshly and vexatiously levied, or so badly 
and corruptly expended, as the tax raised for the relief of the 
poor. It is the only one raised and appropriated immediately by 
the payers themselves’ [by minorities he should have said], 
‘and it is in every respect the very worst.’ But where the ad- 
ministrators are honest and well-intentioned, the state of their 
interest appears to be at variance with their dation. 
The commissioners stated, that 


‘ 
‘ 
. 
‘ 


‘ 


‘ Persons engaged in trade have represented the management of paro- 
chial affairs to be analogous to the management of a bankrupt’s estate by 
creditors, where, although each creditor has an interest in the good 
management of the estate, yet, as the particular creditors who were ap- 
pointed assignees had not an interest sufficient to incite them to exer- 
tions which necessarily interfered with their other and stronger interests, 
no estates were ever so extensively mismanaged, or so frequently aban- 
doned to plunder, until a special and respons sible agency was appointed 
for their protection. The common fallacy in whic th the m: agement by 
— rs, that is, by t wo or thre ‘e persons, is treated as a management 
by the peop ile of the “ people’s own affairs,” and an “attention to their 
own interests,’ meaning the affairs aud interests of some hundreds or 
thousands of ‘other persons, may be exposed by a slight examination of 
the evidence. It will be found that the private interests of the distri- 
butors of the rates are commonly at variance with their public duties, 
and that the few pounds, of ften the few shillings, which any parish oflicer 
could save to himse/f by the rigid performance of his duty, cannot turn 
the scale against the severe labour, the certain ill-will, and now, ina 
large proportion of cases, the danger to person and property, all of which 
act on the side of profusion. And it must be recollected, that tlle con- 
sequences of a large proportion of the existing mismanagement do not 
fall on the parishes in which they have originated, but upon those 


against whom, under ¢l 


1e present system of parochial warfare, they are 
aimed, and that much of that mismanagement is, consequently, misma- 
nagement by the officers and by the vestries, not of their own aflairs, but 
of the affairs of other parishes, or of the public at large. Even if the 
whole power were left to the vestry, and the vestry were composed of 
the proprietors as well as of the occupiers, it could not be said, except in 
very small parishes, that the governing body were the managers of their 
own affairs. Same ‘rous bodies are incap: able of managing details. They 
are always left to a minority, and usually, to a small minority ; and the 
smaller that minority, the greater, of course, is the preponde rance of 
private and interested motives. 

‘It must be added, as indeed might have been expected, that as paro- 
chial duties become more arduous, as they require more leisure and abi- 
lity, those who have that leisure and ability appear less and less inclined 
to undertake them. ‘This is shown in the great falling off in the num- 


ber of representative vestries, in consequence of the difliculty of obtains 
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ing the attendance of those who were the best qualified; although such 
vestries are amongst the best existing instruments for systematic man- 
agement, with the least annoyance to those who perform the duties. It 
has been stated to us, that in one district where the income of the pro- 
prietors was reduced nearly one-half, chiefly by the progressive increase 
of the rates, several of them declared that they would abandon the 
remainder rather than encounter the annoyance of having to contend 
against the system. The property of the whole parish of Cholesbury 
was abandoned to pauperism, apparently without a struggle.’ 

Such being the prevailing evils of the existing local adminis- 
tration, let the administration by which it has been superseded 
be examined. Instead of the overseers, or often the single over- 
seer, who unites in his own person, and merges in himself all the 
checks afforded by the discharge of the functions of assessor, 
collector, treasurer, relieving officer, clerk, &c., the parish in 
union will have, at a less expense, 

1. A paid collector, who assists in making the assessments, 
and collects the rates, who follows no other occupation, has no 
customers or tenants to serve, by excusing or delaying the col- 
lection of the rates, which, when collected, are paid into the 
hands of, 

2. A treasurer, who, as he gives security (and in some in- 
stances interest will be given for the deposits), the rate payers 
are exempt from the inducements to profusion to obtain large 
balances, as well as from the risks arising from the frequent de- 
faults of the unpaid overseers in trade making use of the money, 
or from the farmer turning it to account during haytime and har- 
vest. This money is administered by, 

3. Guardians, chosen, not by promiscuous assemblages in 
vestry, or by the magistrates, but freely by all the rate payers 
within the union, on a mode of election which enables every one 
to vote calmly and deliberately, without sacrifice of time in attend- 
ing at a polling booth. 

The guardians are, in respect of education, interest in good 
management, and station, far superior to the overseers, as might 
be expected from the choice being from a wider district. “At 
these local boards, the chief occupie rs and the chief owners, the 
yeomanry, gentry, and, we may add, the nobility, meet and act 
together. This is the first time, we believe, in the history of the 
country, that these classes have ever met habitually in the rural 
districts for the transaction of public business. Amongst the 
peers who act as chairmen to the Boards of Guardians are,—the 
Duke of Richmond, the Duke of Rutland, the Earl of Liverpool, 
the Earl of Kerry, Lord Barrington, L ord Radnor, Lord Ellen- 
borough, Lord Salisbury, the Marquis of Exeter, Lord Ebring- 
ton, Lord Braybroke, Lord Northampton, and a number of others 
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of every party inthe state. This intercommunion of the most in- 
telligent men of the different classes and parties within each dis- 
trict must itself be productive of the most beneficial conse- 
quences. 

These guardians superintend and control the distribution of 
relief, and execution of the law by a staff of carefully appointed 
paid officers, consisting of a clerk, and of relieving officers, 
masters of work-houses, matrons, schoolmasters, = devote 
their whole time to the performance of their duties. To these 
are added medical officers and chaplains; and above all, an 
auditor. 

The Boards of Guardians are aided by assistant commissioners, 
who have no local interests, and who, by visiting .various locali- 
ties, have become acquainted with the most efficient modes of 
management in each district. It has been found absolutely ne- 
cessary, that these instructed officers should attend the first meet- 
ings of the Boards of Guardians to aid them with advice and in- 
struction as to the management of the public business. ‘ Igno- 
*‘rance sees no difficulties. Imperfect knowledge descries them ; 
‘perfect knowledge overcomes them.’ It is found that the best 
informed of the guardians make the most frequent applications 
for aid and advice from the assistant commissioners, who, from 
their position, have the means of acquiring the most extensive 
information. It is also found, that, with few exceptions, dis- 
tricts left unvisited by assistant commissioners, or without in- 
structions from the Central Board, soon display symptoms of 
a relapse in the management as compared with other districts. 
The history of the progress of the measure proves that, not- 
withstanding the continued exercise and misspending of seve- 
ral millions of money annually at the expense of the welfare of 
the labouring classes, nothing of any value in the way of self- 
government was learned by the parochial administrators; and 
that in every thing deserving the name of systematized manage- 
ment the instruction must begin de novo. Amongst other things 
instituted for the first time, upon which instructions have been 
given, was the commencement of a uniform system of keeping 
public accounts, comprehending not only the requisite checks 
against pecuniary malversation as to the amount raised and ex- 
pended, but the checks against maladministration in the subject 
matter of the expenditure, and such a record of past occurrences 
as may measure the extent of the operation of the system and 
serve for future guidance—in other words, good statistics. The 
extensive diffusion of the knowledge and practice of this neglected 
art amongst so many leading individuals must of itself be produc- 
tive of great advantages. The reports and correspondence of 
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several of the auditors and clerks of the new unions, will, in 
point of ability, bear comparison with the workmanship of some 
of the higher departments of the government. 

One ignorant cry set up against the remedies was, that they 
were unprecedented ; (how should they be otherwise ?) and that 
being new they were unconstitutional. ord Abinger took the 
lead in expressing repugnance to the unconstitutional character 
of that part of the measure which went to confer on the Commis- 
sioners the power of making rules and regulations, which he 
treated as an unheard-of delegation of legislative authority !—as 
if the whole country were not composed of a multitude of subor- 
dinate and conflicting legislatures !—as if the most important 
portion of the law which he himself was concerned in adminis- 
tering—all the rules of court, and all the decisions of the judges 
upon cases which the legislature has not foreseen, were not sub- 
ordinate legislation !—as if in administration, the commander-in- 
chief as well as the Admiralty did not legislate by general orders ! 
—as if the legislature had not habitually, almost in every local act 
for an incorporation for administering the relief to the poor, con- 
ferred the power of making rules and regulations! Amongst the 
discretionary powers conferred upon these bodies s, were powers 
such as those of ‘letting out the poor maintained in the house’ 
—‘as a servant for one year’—or ‘ for work suited to their 
‘strength and ability, for such time and at such wages as the 
‘ guardians may determine.’ ‘ The poor or hired out to return 
‘ to the poor-house with their implements and apparel (if furnished 
‘from the work-house), or, in default, to be apprehended and 
* brought back, to be subjected to such punishment as the guardian 


‘shall please to inflict.’ In other cases, unrestricted powers of 


ordering whippings were given to the local boards. 

The systems of mal-administration had been made up in de- 
tail, and it appeared obvious that they could only be removed in 
detail. But these details could not be made the matter of legis- 
lation by the supreme legislature, because they must be modified 
according to circumstances, as well as to time as locality ; and to 
effect this, since every district differed, an immense enquiry must 
be entered into, and by the time it was completed the local cir- 
cumstances would be so changed as to require a new investiga- 
tion. ‘The details on which good or bad management must de- 
pend were of a nature entirely inappreciable by the members of 
the legislature, and would absorb their time to the exclusion of 
other important objects. Unforeseen and prima facie unimpor- 
tant errors in detail might baflle the best plans, if there were not 
the means of making an immediate alteration. If a general 
regulation as to diet were prescribed by act of Parliament, and 
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it were found to be inapplicable in all or in any cases, a year 
must elapse before the law could be repealed, or in the interval 
it must be broken. 

By bringing all the information upon the subject to the Cen- 
tral Board, and charging the Board with the responsibility of 
framing regulations upon such information, a security of the 
highest value to the subject is taken. If the channels of infor- 
mation to the Central Board be well laid and free (a point to 
which the Parliament should look carefully), their subordinate 
legislation must be to a great extent self-acting; for the informa- 
tion, when brought to a focus, must indicate the good and the 
bad results so prominently as to drive the administrators into the 
courses which are beneficial, and warn them from those which are 
mischievous. ‘This is an arrangement on which the Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry laid great emphasis. 


‘ We must again state, that, while there is no province of administra- 
tion for which more peculiar knowledge is requisite, than the relief to 
the indigent, there is no province from which such knowledge is more 
effectually excluded. The earlier part of our report shows the conse- 
quences of acting upon immediate impressions, or upon conclusions 
derived from a limited field of observation. At present the experience 
which guides the administration of relief is limited to the narrow bounds 
of a parish, and to a year of compulsory service. The common admi- 
nistration is founded on blind impulse, or on impressions derived from a 
few individual cases; when the only safe action must be regulated by 
extensive inductions, or general rules derived from large classes of cases, 
which the annual officer has no means of observing. Capacity for such 
duties comes by intuition even to persons of good general intelligence as 
little as an intuitive capacity to navigate a ship or manage a steam-engine. 
The influence cf the information and skill which any officer may acquire 
may be destroyed by other officers with whom his authority is divided, 
and even though he may prevail, it usually departs with him when he 
surrenders his office. The improvements which he may have introduced 
are not appreciated by his successor. In petty and obscure districts, 
good measures rarely excite imitation, and bad measures seldom yield 

Seti 7 
warning. ’’ 





* A curious history might be made of the same plans which have 
been invented, tried under different names, and have failed without any 
others than the communication of the experience to other districts. 
When the Commission was first -put into operation, they had volunteer 
suggestions of this description. We have heard of one instance of an 
overseer who travelled upwards of two hundred miles on foot to impart 
to them a plan which he said would put an end to the burden—give 
the farmers prosperity and the labourers satisfaction; and he demanded 
a guarantee for a national reward before he imparted the plan. Being 
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The legislation (if it is so to be called) by the Central Board, 
is legislation upon the widest experience and the most complete 
knowledge. Instead of being jealous of the exercise of this 
power by the Commissioners, the patriotic direction of jealousy 
on the part of every member of the legislature, and of every 
subject, would be against any portion of it being exercised else- 
where, or at least being exercised elsewhere without having 
recourse to this depository of information and experience. In 
this view, when application was recently made to Karl Spencer, 
by the Board of Guardians, of which he is a member, to use his 
influence with the Government in-support of a petition for the 
extension of the time of the repayment of loans for building 
workhouses, he declined taking that course as improper, stating, 
that, in his opinion, all such proceedings ought to be addressed to 
the Central Board, which, as necessarily possessing the greatest 
knowledge of the subject, should first be consulted upon every 
alteration of the Jaw. For the same reason, even an adverse 
application to the legislature should be referred to them to exa- 
mine and report before it is entertained. By this course igno- 
rant legislation, which has heretofore proved so disastrous, would 
be checked, and the legislature would save much of its own, or 
rather of the public time. 

The power of the Central Board is in fact the immediate 
power of the Legislature, and indirectly (inasmuch as the Com- 
missioners are payable by an annual vote from the Commons 
representatives) it is the power of the public at large, the power 
of an instructed democracy, as against all local oligarchies or 
petty and adverse interests. ‘This power will be found to be the 
best protection of minorities, and the independent labourer’s best 





informed that the Commissioners had no authority to give such a gua- 
rantee, he consented to intrust the plan to the secretary, and, lo and be- 
hold! it was a plan of a labour rate on which the overseer had been 
brooding. In his part of the country it had never been heard of. The 
secretary was compelled to undeceive him, by placing in his hands the 
evidence of the failure of all such plans ; and of their having not merely 
failed to do good, but of having created extensive and deep-seated evil, 
and corrupted the distributors and enslaved and demoralized the rate- 
receivers. But he consoled the disappointed overseer, by telling him, 
that, only one year before, the same plan had been entertained by per- 
sons of rank and distinction, as members of the legislature—with this 
difference, however, he might have added, in favour of the poor un- 
educated man, that several of them entertained the plan in the face of 
conclusive evidence of its mischiefs presented to them by the Commis- 
sioners, 
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safeguard against any tampering with the labour market. Indi- 
rectly also it is the power of public opinion. 

We quote further, in connexion with this point, from the Com- 
missioners of Enquiry, who recommended— 


‘ That the same powers of making rules and regulations that are now 
exercised by upwards of 15,000 unskilled and (practically) irresponsible 
authorities, liable to be biassed by sinister interests, should be confined 
to the Central Board of Control, in which responsibility is strongly con- 
centrated, and which will have the most extensive information. Even 
if the Board were to frame bad regulations (and worse regulations than 
those now in practice they could scarcely devise), it would be a less mis- 
chievous arrangement than the present, inasmuch as the chances of oppo- 
sition to a pernicious measure would be increased in proportion to the 
extension of the jurisdiction, and success in such opposition would be 
success throughout the jurisdiction. ‘Those who are now maintainers of 
their own errors would be vigilant and unsparing censors of the errors of 
a distant authority. Under the existing system, when opposition is made 
to the continuance of a bad practice, and the opposition is successful, the 
success is limited to one parish, or to one fifteen-thousandth part of the 
whole field in which the practice may prevail. In the next parish, and 
in other parishes, the form of the abuse is generally varied, and requires 
a varied as well as a renewed opposition. These variations elude legis- 
lative enactments, and divide and weaken the force with which the opi- 
nion of the intelligent part of the community would act against them. 
But if a bad practice is rendered uniform, it becomes obnoxious in pro- 
portion to its extent to the full force of public opinion; the aggregate of 
its effects, immediate or collateral, which may appear insignificant, and 
unworthy of attention, in the single and obscure parish, or in any group 
of parishes, may be correctly estimated, and brought completely within 
the cognizance of the Legislature.’ 


Admitting that the range of the exercise of authority should 
be the range of the distinct perception of the particulars legis- 
lated upon, the distribution of the legislative functions may be 
regulated by considering, first, that there are large classes of facts 
practically, that is, easily and distinctly, cognizable by the supreme 
legislature, and which it may therefore, under the assurance of 
such knowledge, safely legislate upon. ‘The rules deduced from 
these facts constitute the superior principles of legislation, which 
it should reserve to itself. Secondly, there are subordinate facts, 
details, and unforeseen contingencies, which cannot be practically 
or conveniently brought within its cognizance; but which are cog- 
nizable by a body like the Central Board, as being nearer to the 
field of action. ‘These subordinate details should, therefore, be 
the province of the so called legislation of the Central Board. 
The rule prescribed by the supreme legislature may require 
great skill in the execution. In these cases, if the rule is to be 
executed, a skilled agency must be appointed to superintend the 
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execution. ‘The good results arising from the new administra- 
tion, are derived from the administration of precisely the same 
law under which the country was pauperised. There are still 
subordinate particulars which can only be distinctly seen by 
individuals on the field of action, a knowledge of which is 
requisite to the application of all rules, both superior and 
subordinate. ‘There may thus be left.a margin for still subor- 
dinate rules, which become the province of the Local Board 
of Guardians, or of the Assistant Commissioner. But the less 
the Central Board leave of subordinate legislation or of local re- 
gulation and discretionary authority in the administration of re- 
lief, the greater will be the security of the independent labourer, 
and of the public at large, against the warps of local interests 
and passions. Where, indeed, no discretionary regulations are 
left to be framed by a Board of Guardians, there is still left, un- 
av oidably almost, too wide a range of discretionary authority and 
exercise of skill in the application of the rules to the hundreds 
of ever-varying cases of the paupers, submitted to them for con- 
sideration and relief. 

It should be borne in mind throughout, that the principle of 
the central control is the very opposite of the sic volo despotism 
which it has been ignorantly and untruly described to be. In 
strict principle, it is the eason which stands in the place of the 
Will. And the Commissioners should be jealously held respon- 
sible for the production of the whole of the evidence upon which 
they act, together with the rationale of every leading measure ; so 
that the adequacy of their evidence, and the correctness of their 
conclusions, may at all times be determined. They should not 
be permitted to issue decrees in the style of the Autocrat, saying, 
* We—of our ineffable wisdom—declare that this shall be done, 
‘or that not done ;’ but rather thus :—*‘ We—having diligently 
* sought and carefully examined all the information which is ob- 
‘ tainable upon the subject, find the following are the chief facts, 
‘&e.; and we conclude, for the following reasons, that such 
‘will be the most beneficial course; and do, therefore, hereby 
‘order,’ &c. This principle of action, before an enlightened 
public, will serve as a test of the capacity of the controlling 
agency, and of the due performance of its duties, and insure the 
zealous co-operation of the rational, and suppress the opposition 
of the ignorant, the passionate, and the interested. ‘The Com- 
missioners owe a great part of their success to the extent to 
which they have acted steadily upon this principle. They ap- 
pear at all times to have preferred making requests to issuing 
orders. ‘¢ Self-management,’ or ‘ independence of the central 
‘ control,’ is, in the vulgar sense of the phrase, the sentiment of 
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presumptuous ignorance, pride, and self-will, which disdains to 
act upon the widest experience. 

It cannot but be obnoxious to many of the inferior benches of 
magistrates, who have been in the habit of prescribing rules and 
regulations, which have been acted upon as statutes, and have 
been called as Acts of Parliament. Such was the celebrated 
order establishing the allowance system, which act superseded 
the statute of [lizabeth, and was actually called by the people 
in Berkshire the * Speenhamland Act.’ It has, indeed, been 
matter of praise of the local magistrates, who are not lawyers, 
that they have exercised a sovereign authority by setting aside 
the statutes, and acting upon law of their own. ‘The clerk of 
one of the metropolitan offices stated, when under examina- 
tlon— 


‘ If the law were administered by lawyers, it would be requisite to have 
it skilfully framed ; for they (as compared with magistrates who are not 
lawyers) are in the habit of construing enactments strictly, and follow- 
ing the letter ; magistrates, who are not lawyers, are rather in the habit of 
exercising a sound discretion, and frequently give greater satisfaction by 
departing from the strict letter of the law. 

‘ [The witness was questioned at considerable length on this point, 
and the particular instances on which he founded his general statement 
were examined. In effect, he declared that the multitude of penal sta- 
tutes which a magistrate had to administer were so badly framed and so 
oppressive, especially those where the penalties are arbitrarily fixed, that 
they occasioned much mischief when they were put into execution. 
Lawyers did execute these laws, considering themselves tied by them ; 
whereas the unpaid magistrates, or the county magistrates who are not 
lawyers, exercised “ asound discretion,” that is, they executed these sta- 
tutes, or set them aside, or “ modified them,” (7. e. fashioned laws for the 
occasion), which gave the parties more satisfaction than the law made by 
the legislature. Such, the witness declared, was the result of his ex- 
perience for many years at a public office in one of the most populous 
districts.’ ] * 

The establishment of the Central Board gives the public and 
the legislature security, for the first time, that an administrative 
law, affecting the whole population, will be executed in a man- 
ner conformable to its intention. 

The legislature, in dread of patronage and jobbing by the 
Central Board, gave the appointment of the paid officers to the 
local guardians ; but confided to the Commissioners the power 
of prescribing the qualifications and salaries of the officers, and 
of determining their continuance in office. The paid officers are 
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thus made the officers of the public at large, rather than the par- 
ticular locality. ‘This was a subject of outcry: but on whom 
should the permanent paid officers depend? On the permanent 
superior body, charged with the execution of the regulations, and 
possessing the best information—or upon the annually elected, 
fluctuating, and least instructed body? ‘To render them depen- 
dent upon the local boards, would be to place them in the posi- 
tion of agents acting as against the wider public authority, and 
would at the same time expose them to the hazard of displacement 
by rivals, who provoke annual elections for the purpose. But, 
in truth, it is found in practice to be the chief security for the 
fitness of the officer, to render him dependent exclusively on the 
distant and comparatively disinterested authority, who alone are 
the fit judges of the proper performance of his duties. Except 
in extraordinary cases, personal feelings in favour of an appli- 
cant, or the dread of personal animosities, always overcome the 
considerations of public duty. It isa common occurrence, that 
suggestions are made to the Central Board as to the propriety of 
withholding a sanction to an appointment of the Guardians,— 
suggestions made by guardians, who have themselves (upon 
a canvass or otherwise) voted in favour of the candidate of whose 
unfitness they were convinced. All the proceedings have tended 
to establish the soundness of the policy of taking from those who 
have the right of nomination the right of removal; for this, 
amongst other reasons, that, whatever are the causes of a bad 
choice, pride and self-love join in preventing a better. But 
the choice of a Central Board must always, and of necessity, be 
the most pure in matters of personal influence, applied to the af- 
fairs of the public at large: for, were they not under high respon- 
sibilities in matter of patronage, were they determined to indulge 
in their private partialities at the public expense, the personal 
partialities of the few gentlemen constituting the Central Board, 
are limited and soon saturated—it is the personal influence of 
one body: but the appointments of public officers by the Local 
Boards are appointments influenced by as many more circles of 
undue influence as there are boards: it is as seven or eight hun- 
dred to one. 

The declamation of the enemies of the measure against the ex- 
tent of the powers exercised by the board, has been so loud and in- 
cessant, as to create an impression that there was some foundation 
for it: Whereas the organization of the new machinery, for the 
purpose of completing the reform of the branch of administration to 
which it is applied, is extremely imperfect. The Duke of Wel- 
lington is reported to have declared, that for his part, so far from the 
commissioners haying too much power, he considered it to be the 
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great defect of the measure that they had not power enough for 
the complete accomplishment of their object. The attainment 
of the end—the prevention of all but uninsurable cases of pau- 
perism, having been willed, absurd prejudices and jealousies pre- 
vented the concession of the requisite means. Of these, are a 
more prompt and summary procedure for the execution of the 
existing duties of the Commission, especially in the prompt en- 
forcement of their orders in distant localities, together with powers 
of stopping up indirect sources of pauperism. The jurisdiction 
of any such authority should extend over all the means for the 
relief of indigence, as well as over the main causes of indigence. 

One great source of pauperism is misapplied charity—whether 
arising from funds obtained from bequests, or from subscriptions 
obtained by voluntary associations. A very large proportion of 
the charitable bequests is applied mischievously, and in modes 
which are essentially at variance with the intentions of the donors, 
though it is applied honestly but ignorantly by the trustees. ‘The 
greater proportion of charity property was left with the general 
object of bettering the condition of the labouring classes; and, 
where specific application was directed with the view to the at- 
tainment of that object, and where such specific application is 
found practically to defeat the object, we should contend that it 
was the course of wise legislation to substitute the means which 
will attain it, and which the benevolent donor would, if he were 
living and saw his error, assuredly adopt. We should have no 
right to expect of posterity that our mischievous mistakes should 
be immortalized. We should expect that effect be given to our 
greater intentions by all the improved means which subsequent 
experience may develope. As most charitable estates are admi- 
nistered, they breed pauperism. Wherever a town abounds in 
charities, be the administration of the poors’ rate what it may, it 
abounds in paupers, and is tainted with the vices and crimes found 
in the train of pauperism. Most assuredly, power should be 
conferred to arrest this mischief. 

Many of the workhouses would seem to be hospitals or places 
of retreat for retired vagrants and beggars. The existing con- 
stabulary force of the towns, and even that excellent force the 
metropolitan police, is found not to possess the means of coping 
with the evil of vagrancy. All penal systems for its repression 
that have hitherto been tried have failed. But it has been proved 
that the principle of the poor law administration admits of suc- 
cessful application against mendicity and vagrancy—that the 
mendicant may be disarmed of his plea of impending starvation 
—and that the trade of the mendicant, like that of the pauper, 
may, by means which are not only unexceptionable, but laudable, 
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on the score of benevolence, be rendered less eligible than regular 
industry. Without the means of removing these sources of evil, 
the Commissioners are, as it were, charged with the labour of 
draining stagnant fens supplied by large and overflowing inlets 
which they are not allowed the means of stopping. ‘The powers 
which the Local Boards of Guardians may exercise, are ‘only’ the 
same functions that are usually exercised in our rural districts by 
two ignorant and incompetent officers: namely, the overseer and 
the constable ; yet when these functions are systematically enu- 
merated, they appear to be of vast extent and importance, and to 

‘all upon the lover of liberty to ponder on the securities which 
may be obtained for their exercise. 


We have already stated that the evidence of the progress of 


the measure in some districts tends to show that the humane 
assurance may be better maintained than heretofore, that no indi- 
vidual shall perish for want, and yet the amount of pauperism be 
ultimately reduced to a small proportion of cases of destitution 
from causes which are uninsurable. Were the first reduction 


accomplished, smaller establishments of paid officers would of 


course suffice for the relief of the reduced number of paupers. 
Already the Boards of Guardians of the several Unions where 
pauperism has been greatly diminished, have begun to suggest 
the expediency of reducing the number of their relieving officers, 
and reductions have been made. Hence a feeling is generated 
amongst the paid officers that they may carry the reductions ‘ too 
‘far’ for the safety of their own places; and when a feeling is 
thus generated, it is in vain to expect that the unpaid officers— 
those who give occasional attendance, who have comparatively 
a weak interes t—shall effectually counteract those who have the 
strongest interest, namely, their livelihood, and who can give 
their whole time and means to its pursuit. It is the main defect 
of all the arrangements by our police for the prevention of crime, 
that it is not made the interest of public agency to prevent crime to 
the uttermost extent, or that it is to the interest of the great body 
of subordinate agents that a certain amount of crime should be 
habitually committed. Further, a staff of paid officers must in 
any case be maintained ; the country must be guarded, otherwise 
our enemies will again rush in upon us, and desolate it with new 
levies of Dane-gelt. If the paid officers be extensively dismissed, 
the feeling to which we have adverted must be generated exten- 
sively ; if they be retained uselessly, then many other evils will 
be incurred. ‘They who have conducted themselves meritorious y 
might be usefully and economically employed i in officering the 
new Unions, or in filling up vacancies which occur from death 
or resignation; and the “Commissioners have not the power of 
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doing this good without contending against the right of patronage 
in the local authorities. But, allowing for any abatements of 
adverse interests by the reappointments of the paid officers— 
admitting that the staff retained would perform its duties effi- 
ciently—yet, since it must be maintained (however little it may 
have to do), the spare time otherwise wasted may be beneficially 
applied to other objects, and may be so applied with the best 
effects as regards the chief object, the relief of the really desti- 
tute, and the repression of pauperism. We believe that the 
attention of the members of the Legislature, and of all thinking 
men, cannot be too early applied to these considerations. 

A spirit of improvement in local administration is now abroad. 
The Poor-Law Commissioners’ Report, and the Act to which it 
gives rise, which carry improvement into the administration of 
every parish, are now admitted to be of the greatest importance 
to the community. We trust that the efficiency of the act may 
not continue to be abated by the interference of half-knowledge 
actuated by petty jealousies, but that those who devised the mea- 
sure may be so far requited for their labour and conflicts, that 
its principles may be followed out firmly and zealously, and all 
its capabilities for the public advantage fully developed. 


Art. IX.—The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the 
Marquis Wellesley, K.G., during his Administration in India. 
Edited by Mr MonrGomery Martin. 8vo. Vol. 1. London: 
1836, 


yee editor of this volume is probably known to most of our 

readers as having published a history of the British Co- 
lonies upon a somewhat extensive scale ; and he states, in the 
Preface, that when a new edition of his larger work was in pre- 
paration, many persons suggested the expediency of obtaining a 
more full account of the important events of Lord Wellesley’s 
administration than had yet been given to the public. This led 
to an application for the use of the documents in his Lordship’s 
possession, which was granted, and Mr Martin has also received 
valuable assistance from Lord Powis, Lord Melville, the autho- 
rities at the India House, and others connected with the period 
of our Asiatic history over which the government of Lord Wellesley 
extends. The result is a publication of extraordinary interest in 
many points of view, and although the first volume only has ap- 
peared, we have no hesitation in bringing the subject of it before 
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our readers, rather than delay until the rest shall be published, 
not only because by far the most important part of the noble Mar- 
quis’s long and brilliant administration is that to which this volume 
relates, but also because it is one involved in no controversy, 
and upon the merits of which no question has ever arisen. It 
ends with the capture of Seringapatam in 1799; and although 
the policy pursued by him in some of the succeeding years was 
made the subject of great discussion, mixed up witha large share 
of party animosity, nothing to which any part of these docu- 
ments relates has ever, even in the most factious times, been a 
matter of dispute. The consummate ability, the truly statesman- 
like views, the admirable combination of temper and firmness, 
the rare union of patience with despatch, of vigour with perseve- 
rance, by which the formation and the execution of Lord Wel- 
lesley’s plans were characterised, and by which their uniform and 
complete success was secured, have never been questioned by 
any one at all acquainted with the subject; and have indeed been 
amply recognised by the voice of his countrymen in Europe, as 
well as in India. Although the contemporary events of the 
continental war were calculated to draw aside men’s regards from 
the theatre, how splendid soever, of a remoter empire, the govern- 
ment of Lord Wellesley, and the exploits of the captains who 
served under him, were anxiously canvassed at a time when the 
French Revolution was shaking the thrones of our hemisphere, 
and the political fortunes of Napoleon were dawning after the 
tempest, whose fury they were to direct rather than allay ; nor is 
it to be doubted, that even after passages had occurred which 
created serious opposition to Lord Wellesley’s views, and much of 
his public conduct had become the object of attack and defence by 
the adherents of conflicting political parties, there still prevailed a 
very general impression, both on the continent of Europe and in 
England itself, that in him we possessed the man whose genius, 
matured by long and varied experience of affairs, afforded the best 
chance of counteracting the vast plans of the French ruler. 

But, as we have already observed, the transactions which are treat- 
ed of in this volume have no relation to any of the controverted 
points in Lord Wellesley’s Indian administration, and we proceed 
to state why the publication of it appears to be of so peculiar an 
interest. In fact, we have the whole history of the events given 
with a degree of authenticity and particularity, of which there 
is no other example. The whole of the brilliant policy which 
ended in crushing the great enemy of our Indian empire among 
the native powers, in restoring our political influence with the 
other courts, and in extinguishing that of France in the East, is 
here laid before our eyes in every part of its progress. We have 
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access to the plan in its first conception; we see it struggle 
with various difficulties prev ious to the execution; we can 
trace its progress to maturity; and have the means of ascer- 
taining how “those difficulties were overcome, and lesser minds 
were made to yield a compliance, sometimes reluctant—more 
frequently cheerful, while the instruments were always able as 
well as hearty, because they were the selection of the framer of 
the design, who hardly ever was disappointed i in any one chosen 
by him, ‘either for civil or military service. In short, the whole 
springs and wheels of the machine are exposed to our view; and 
although the collection of documents is professedly unconnected, 

unless by the subject, and there is nothing like a narrative to unite 
them, we doubt if any continuous history could arrest the atten- 
tion, or occupy the mind, of any discerning reader more entirely 
than this mere series of state papers and demi-official letters is 
calculated to do. 

In order to form a just estimate of the transactions to which 
they relate, it is necessary that we should first of all state the 
position of the British power in India with respect to its neigh- 
bours, or, w hat amounts to nearly the same thing, the force with 
which it had to cope, and that by which it mig rht expect to be 
assailed ; in a word, the balance of power in the’ peninsula, when 
Lord Wellesley assumed the government. This preliminary 
statement is the more necessary, because it cannot be expected 
to be fully given in the documents. ‘These, of course, take for 
granted that the posture of affairs at the peace of Seringapatam, 
concluded by Lord Cornw allis, i is known, and they only note such 
changes as had taken place in it during the interval. “They refer 
to the balance of power as established by that treaty, and only 
mark the disturbances which had subsequently affected it. Thus, 
it was the leading instruction under which he proceeded to Ben- 
gal, that this balance should be maintained, and if decayed, 
should be restored. We must, therefore, begin by shortly con- 
sidering in what state the events of 1791 and 1792 had left it. 

The general outline of Indian affairs, we may presume, is suffi- 
ciently familiar to most readers. Whether for good or for evil to 
this country men have doubted, and may still dispute—whether 
for good or for evil to the natives of India, we believe, now that 
the ex xaggerations of oratory and the distortions of party inge- 
nuity have been forgotten, no man of ordinary understanding 
can call in question—a footing had been at first slowly acquir- 
ed, afterwards rapidly extended, by this country in the Indian 
peninsula, and was maintained by a small numerical force of our 
countrymen, but with the consent, at least the entire submission, 
of a vast body of the natives, and with the concurrence and the 
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help of many native powers, whose hostility among themselves 
we had turned to our advantage with great skill, and with pretty 
uniform success. It had long ceased to be a question whether or 
not this empire could be abandoned. Humanity towards our 
native subjects and our allies, as well as justice towards our own 
countrymen, forbade all thoughts of that description, even at 
times when there seemed a very general impression among our 
rival statesmen that the Kast Indian patronage was productive of 
such peril to the constitution of the Government at home, and 
the whole subject of Indian affairs beset with such inextricable 
difficulties, as justified a wish that we had never set foot on the 
banks of the Ganges. ‘To continue in the same position, and 
abstain from all extension of a dominion already enormous, was 
therefore the only kind of moderation to which recourse could be 
had, and it is hardly necessary to observe, that even this was a 
resolve much easier to make than to keep by. For, suppose ever 
so fixed a purpose to be entertained, that no consideration should 
tempt us to increase our dominions, no man could maintain such 
a resolution inflexibly in all circumstances, and indeed least of all 
in the very event most likely to happen, namely, of some neigh- 
bouring state, greatly increasing its force, attacking us, or over- 
powering our allies, or even only menacing us, and endangering 
our existence, should no measures be adopted of a counteracting 
tendency. In truth, we had gotten into a position from which as it 
was impossible to retire, so was it not by any means within our own 
power to determine whether we should stand still or advance, and it 
might happen that the only choice was a total abandonment of our 
dominion, or an extension of its boundaries. We are aware that 
such an argument as this is liable to great abuse, and that it has 
often been employed to justify acts of glaring national wrong. But 
every thing depends upon the circumstances in which it is urged, 
and the particulars of the case to which it is applied, Nor do we at 
present state it with any reference to Lord Wellesley’s proceedings 
in 1798 and 1799 ; these rest upon wholly different grounds. Our 
present purpose is to explain the conduct of Lord Cornwallis ten 
years before ; and we think it can hardly be denied that he was 
left without a choice as to the course he should take, and that 
the war and the treaty which closed it were rather to be regarded 
as necessary measures of self-defence, than acts of aggression and 
of conquest. That they were so considered and defended upon 
this ground there can be no doubt; for although reference was 
made to the attacks by Tippoo upon our ally the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore, it is quite clear that this alone did not justify the course 
which we pursued. The first attack had been repulsed: Tippoo 
had not repudiated our interference, but, on the contrary, set up 
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a claim of right, grounded on what we ourselves distinetly ad- 
mitted to be a gross misconduct of the Rajah; and, before the 
second attack, the Rajah had, in fact, become the aggressor, by 
invading the Mysore camp. Besides, if our whole object was to 
defend our ally, the success which e: irly attended our operations 
had enabled us to attain that end with ease; and we derived no 
tight from any such consideration to continue the war, as we 
did, for three years, refusing all offers of the enemy, and only 
consenting to make peace under the walls of his capital upon 
the terms of his giving up one-half of his dominions. But the 
true defence of our proceedings, and that which was by no means 
kept back at the time, was the dangerous policy of the enemy— 
the resources at his command, and which he had showed in the 
clearest manner a fixed determination to use, first against our 
allies, and then against ourselves—the imminent hazard to which 
our existence in the Kast was exposed as long as such power 
remained in the hands of a chief bent upon using it to our de- 
struction. Indeed, the principal ground of complaint against 
the war was much less its injustice than its impolicy; the view 
taken of our interest in those parts being that which, twenty years 
before (in 1770), had been sanctioned by the authority of some 
of the local governments, namely, the expediency of acting with 
the Sultan of Mysore against the Mabrattas, and regarding the 
latter as the more formidable adversary—a view w hich’ may fairly 
be said to have become as obsolete in 1790, and as ill suited to 
the altered circumstances of the times as the policy of Queen 
Elizabeth with respect to the Spanish crown would have been at 
the same period in the management of our European concerns. 
We may remark further upon that war, the strong testimony in 
its favour derived from the bare fact of Lord Cornwallis having 
been its promoter. The justly venerated name of that prudent and 
virtuous statesman affords a kind of security for the integrity, and, 
above all, for the moderation of any line of conduct which had 
its sanction. His Indian administration, so far from havin 
ever been deemed any exception to his well-established charac- 
ter, was admitted by politicians of all classes, at a time when 
party ran highest upon the affairs of the East, to have been so 
exemplary, that his last appointment, in 1805, to be governor- 
general was the source of universal contentment in E ngland, as 
well as India; and his loss, which so soon followed, was by all 
parties regarded as a great public calamity. When it is consi- 
dered that such was the deliberate and unanimous opinion of our 
statesmen regarding the course formerly pursued by this excel- 
lent person, after so long a time had been given for reflection, 
and such ample opportunity afforded of learning lessons from 
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experience, and, above all, when this opinion was entertained at 
the very moment that the controversy raged the most vehement- 
ly upon the more recent measures of Lord Wellesley, there 
seems no escaping the conclusion that an unhesitating judgment 
was pronounced in favour of the policy pursued in 1789 and the 
two following years; and for the reasons to which we have 
already adverted, this judgment could only be rested upon the 
necessities of our situation in the East, with relation to the 
Mysore, its ruler, and our allies. 

The peculiar circumstances which made Tippoo so formidable 
a neighbour are known to most readers. He ruled with abso- 
lute power over a highly fertile and populous country, of near 
two hundred thousand square miles in extent; from whence he 
raised a revenue of five millions sterling a-year, and an army of 
150,000 men; and although the latter were very inferior in 
effective force to European troops, the revenue was equal to 
thrice as much in this country ; and it was accumulating yearly 
in a treasure ready for the emergencies of war, while his soldiers 
were rapidly improving in discipline, and becoming every day 
more fit to meet ours upon equal terms. ‘To his artillery 
he had given the greatest attention, and he had so formed 
his corps of gunners and elephants, that he could move a train 
of a hundred guns to any point with a rapidity unequalled 
in those countries by any other power. ‘To these great elements 
of strength must be added the daring, subtle, and politic nature 
of the man, one of the most remarkable that have appeared in 
modern times. His ferocious tyranny to his own subjects; his 
cruel delight in religious persecution, which increased his power 
with the other bigots of his own persuasion ; his inextinguishable 
hatred of the English, whom he had from his cradle been taught 
to regard as the implacable enemies of his family—these, though 
they undoubtedly form dark features in his character, augmented 
rather than lessened his influence in the peninsula, and made him 
an object of terror to all, whom admiration of his better qualities— 
his valour, perseverance, address, and patriotism—might fail to 
captivate. Although his fieree Mussulman zeal alienated him from 
all Christian nations, yet did his still fiereer animosity against 
the English so far conquer or assuage his fanaticism, as to make 
him court whatever power was hostile to our interests; and 
accordingly his constant endeavour was to gain the friendship 
and co-operation of France, from which he expected to derive 
the means of working our overthrow, and indeed of extermina- 
ting the British name in the East. In 1787, he had sent a great 
embassy to Paris, with the view of forming an alliance for offen- 
sive purposes; and one of the ministers of Louis X VI. (Ber- 
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trand de Molleville) has declared that a most tempting proposal 
was made to the servants of that unfortunate prince in 1791, 
with great secrecy, and which they were disposed to receive 
favourably ; but that Louis regretted too much the consequences 
of his former interference in our colonial affairs, and was then too 
bitterly reaping the fruits of it, to embark again in similar enter- 
prises, even supposing that the internal state of his dominions had 
left him the option. 

There can, we conceive, be no manner of doubt that the war 
of 1789 with this powerful and implacable enemy, though it 
effected a mighty diminution of his strength, yet left him more 
rancorous than ever in his hatred, and sutticiently strong to be 
regarded still as by far our most formidable neighbour. ‘lhe ces- 
sion of half his territories to the Company and its allies, the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas, had been extorted from him by main 
force; with many of his principal fortresses taken, his capital 
closely invested, and an assault impending, the issue of which the 
preceding successes of our troops before the place made no longer 
doubtful. Yet so bitter was the cup which was held to his 
lips, that even in his extremity he flew back from it, broke 
off the treaty, after two of his three eldest sons had been given 
into our hands as hostages, and prepared for a last effort of des- 
perate resistance—when, finding that it was too late—that our 
position made the fall of Seringapatam inevitable, and that his 
utter destruction was the certain consequence of further refusal, 
he agreed to whatever was demanded, and, in the uttermost bit- 
terness of spirit, suddenly signed the treaty. Such a personage, 
in such a frame of mind, though stript of half his dominions, was 
very certain to turn the remainder into means of more persever- 
ing annoyance—and only to seek life that he might, on some fu- 
ture day, slake his thirst of vengeance. ‘The country which he 
retained was full of strong places, and bordered upon our domi- 
nions in the Carnatic by so many passes, that Madras could 
hardly ever be reckoned secure from his attack. His ter- 
ritory was centrally situated, between our settlements upon the 
two coasts, so as to command the line that joined them. He still 
possessed his capital, a place of prodigious strength, and which 
he could again fortify as he had done before. His despotic power 
placed the whole resources of a rich country at his absolute dis- 
posal, and the six years that followed the peace of Seringapatam 
were actively employed in preparing for that revenge which, ever 
since the disasters of 1792, had been burning in his breast. This 
is what might naturally have been expected, and it was certainly 
found to have taken place. But the course of events had still 
further favoured his designs. ‘The dissensions among the other 
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native princes, and rebellions in the dominions of some, had 
greatly reduced their strength, while his kingdom had enjoyed a 
profound peace ; and, unfortunately for the English interest, our 
chief ally, the Nizam, had been so much reduced in his strength 
and reputation by a disastrous war with the Peishwah, and by a 
very disgraceful peace which he had been compelled to make, that, 
as regarded our relative position, the Mysore might be almost 
said to have gained whatever had been lost to the Deccan. 
The state of affairs in France, too, had materially changed. 
There was no longer the same indisposition to engage in schemes 
of Indian aggression ; and, although our superiority at sea made 
the arrival of French auxiliaries extremely difficult, it clearly ap- 
pears that, before the expedition to Egypt, and independently of 
any hopes which he might build upon its successful issue, or upon 
the permanent establishment of the French in that country, ‘lip- 
poo had entered into communication with the government of the 
Mauritius, for the purpose of furthering his favourite design, of 
obtaining their assistance to revenge himself upon the English 
settlements. The resort of French officers to his service had 
long placed at his disposal able engineers, as well as other mili- 
tary men; and his troops never were in so high a state of disci- 
pline, or his army so well nee in all respects. 

But it was not merely in his own dominions that he had im- 
portant help to expect from his French connexions. Other 
native princes had adopted the same policy, and our ally, the 
Nizam, more than any. He had a corps of 1500 men under M. 
Raymond, a French commander, in the war of 1789, and this had 
since been increased to above 10,000, the officers of which were 
almost all French, and partook of the exasperation which unhap- 
pily at that time prevailed between the two countries—using 
every endeavour to undermine our influence at Hydrabad, and 
so little to be relied on in case of their services being required 
against Tippoo, that he might rather reckon upon them as friends 
than prepare to meet their hostility. Some alarm had been felt 
upon this head in the campaign of 1792; and although at that 
time the corps of Raymond was comparatively insignificant in 
amount, it had nevertheless been deemed, even then, necessary 
to make the Nizam take into his pay two other corps, one under 
an Irish, the other under an American officer, to serve as coun- 
terpoises to the French, upon the supposition that in the latter 
Tippoo had a natural ally. In 1798, the Irishman’s battalion 
remained at Hydrabad, but numbered no more than 800 men ; 
the American’s had been disbanded, and had passed into the ser- 
vice of the Mahrattas ; Raymond’s, which had increased so much, 
that it formed the bulk of the Nizam’s army, was ordered by him 
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to be still further reinforced, and carried to 14,000, It was re- 
cruited, in the proportion of a third of its number, from our terri- 
tories in the Carnatic, and by desertion from our regiments ; no 
pains were spared by its officers in promoting this spirit whenever 
its detachments were near the Madras frontier; and a constant 
correspondence was maintained by it with the French troops in 
Mysore. Its influence on the court of Hydrabad was so great 
as to alarm that minister of the Nizam who was chiefly in the 
interest of England. Finally, Tippoo looked to an invasion 
of our northern provinces, and those of our Mahratta allies, by 
Zemaun Shah, the sovereign of Caubul, with whom he had 
opened a communication, and who had recently succeeded, with 
but little opposition, in penetrating as far as Lahore, where he 
was stopt by some dissensions having broken out in his own do- 
minions. ‘The state of our affairs in Oude rendered that province 
a source of weakness, and compelled us to maintain an extraor- 


. dinary force there. The Mahrattas had been extremely weak- 


ened by quarrels among themselves; and their chief state, that 
under the Peishwah, had been so crippled by a succession of in- 
ternal revolutions, that in the event of aid being required against 
Mysore, little prospect was held out of any effectual co-operation 
from this quarter; while there, as in every court of India, the 
intrigues of Tippoo had been unremittingly employed to un- 
dermine our influence, and to stir up direct hostility against us. 
It was in this state of affairs that Lord Wellesley assumed 
the government of India. He arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, 
on his way out, in February 1798, and these documents begin with 
his despatches and letters, written during his stay there. He 
deemed it expedient to open the India House despatches, which 
he met on their passage to Europe, and he found at the Cape, by 
a fortunate accident, Major Kirkpatrick, a gentleman of great 
experience and ability, and who had been the British resident both 
at the court of the Nizam and of Scindiah. The information which 
Lord Wellesley received of the state of Indian politics from him, 
and from the despatches, appears to have immediately formed the 
ground of the opinions which he acted upon throughout the diffi- 
cult crisis that ensued. Indeed, there is nothing more remark~- 
able in these transactions than the statements which he transmit- 
ted from the Cape. He evidently had there made up his mind 
upon the line of policy which it was fitting to pursue, in order to 
restore the British influence among the native powers, to eman- 
cipate our allies there from French influence, and to place them in 
circumstances that might enable them to maintain their independ- 
ence, and fulfil their engagements with us. ‘The first and most 
important of his operations when he arrived in India—the ane, 
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indeed, which enabled him to attempt all the rest—was the reduc- 
tion of the corps of Raymond; and we find in the despatches 
from the Cape a very distinct statement of the necessity of this 
operation, and of his determination to substitute for Raymond’s 
corps, an additional British force, and resolutely to prevent its 
increase, until that substitution could be enforced. The general 
outline of the policy which he afterwards pursued with respect to 
other powers, is also very plainly sketched in these memorable 
despatches from the Cape; and as far as regarded Tippoo, al- 
though at the time no information had reached Lord Wellesley or 
the Governmentof any acts of hostility, or even of any preparations 
for a rupture, the course of conduct fit to be held with respect to 
him is pointed out distinctly. —‘ My ideas on this subject,’ says 
his Lordship, are, ‘ that as on the one hand we ought never to use 
* any high language towards Tippoo, nor ever attempt to deny him 
‘ the smallest point of his just rights, so on the other, where we 
‘ have distinct proofs of his machinations against us, we ought to 
‘let him know that his treachery does not escape our observa- 
* tion, and to make him feel that he is within the reach of our 
‘ vigilance. At present it appears to me that he is permitted to 
* excite ill-will against us wherever he pleases, without the least 
‘ attempt on our part to reprehend either him for the suggestion, 
‘ or the Court, to whom he applies, for listening to it.’ * 

Lord Wellesley proceeded from the Cape to Madras, where he 
remained some weeks, in order to superintend the execution of 
the measures directed to be pursued with respect to a change in 
the sovereignty of Tanjore. But it subsequently appears, that 
this visit was of material use in giving him an accurate view of 
the character, talents, and dispositions of the principal persons 
concerned in the government of that presidency. ‘There are 
few more striking documents in this volume than the letter con- 
taining an account of these persons, which he sent to Lord 
Clive (now Lord Powis), the new governor, soon after his 
arrival; and there can be no doubt that Lord Wellesley’s per- 
sonal observation of the individuals enabled him at once to 
detect the quarter from whence an attempt afterwards proceed- 
ed to thwart his designs, and to counteract and to frustrate 
them. Having incidentally adverted to this topic, it is fit that 





* Itis a remarkable, and we believe an unexampled circumstance, show- 
ing how accurately Lord Wellesley’s opinions and plans were formed, that 
whole pages of his Minute, 12th August, at Calcutta, explaining his 
views, after they were perfected by a six months’ residence in the country, 
are taken from the letters written by him at the Cape in February | 
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we should render justice to the conduct of the two principal 
persons at that station—Lord Clive and General Harris. No 
one can rise from a perusal of this correspondence without 
forming a very high opinion of the admirable good sense, and 
steady resolution to sacrifice all private feelings to the inte- 
rests of the service, which guided the whole conduct, both of 
the governor and commander-in-chief. Both of them appear at 
once to have felt and obeyed the influence of a superior mind 
when the plans of Lord Wellesley were unfolded to them. His 
firmness, indeed, his confidence in his own resources, and his 
determination to carry through his own measures, were tem- 
pered on all occasions by the greatest urbanity and kindness 
of demeanour towards those coadjutors. Nevertheless, persons 
of less good sense, and less devoted to the discharge of their 
duty, would have been apt to make difficulties upon occasions 
when serious hazards were to be encountered, and men of a mean 
disposition, and a contracted understanding, would not have failed 
to play the part in which such persons commonly excel, prompted 
by envy, or even a preposterous jealousy, where the utter want of 
all equality makes it ridiculous—that of carping, and complaining, 
and repining, and creating difficulties ; whereas those able and use- 
ful servants of the state showed as much zeal in executing the 
Governor-General’s plan as if all his measures had been their own. 

About the beginning of June, soon after his arrival at Calcut- 
ta, Lord Wellesley received intelligence of a proclamation having 
been issued at the Mauritius by General Malartic, the French 
governor, with a copy of that document. In the course of a 
fortnight its authenticity was proved beyond all doubt; and its 
importance was unquestionable. It announced the arrival of 
ambassadors from 'lippoo; the offer to the Executive Directory 
of an alliance, offensive and defensive, against the English 
power ; the demand of assistance ; and the engagement of ‘Tip- 
poo to declare war as soon as it should arrive, for the purpose of 
expelling us from India; and it called upon the inhabitants of 
the colony to form a force, which should be transported to My- 
sore, and taken into the Sultan’s service. It was ascertained 
that the ambassadors had given the most positive assurances in 
their master’s name of his determination to act as the proclama- 
tion stated—had obtained the aid of a certain inconsiderable 
number of French officers and men—had returned with these in 
a French ship of war—and had presented them to 'Tippoo, who 
immediately took them into his service, having also received the 
ambassadors on their arrival with marks of distinction. His 
army was known to be on the footing of a war-establishment ; 
that is to say, it was constantly in the field, excepting in the 
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monsoon season, and amounted to between 70,000 and 80,000 
men, beside a numerous and well-appointed artillery ; and the 
discipline of the infantry, in particular, had been of late very 
carefully improved. His treachery, exceeding even the measure 
of perfidy proverbially common to Eastern courts, had been 
displayed in the letters sent to the Government at Calcutta, both 
before Lord Wellesley’s arrival, and also to himself, some of them 
on the very day when proceedings were taken in the negotiations 
with France. His intrigues with the native courts, and with 
Zemaun Shah, had likewise been discovered ; and all pointed to 
the same object—the attack of our settlements the moment he 
was ready and saw any prospect of success. 

In these circumstances Lord Wellesley’s determination was im- 
mediately taken, to attack him without delay, unless he gave such 
ample security as should preclude all risk from his aggression when 
his plans were matured, and he received the further assistance 
which he expected—security which there was little, if any, reason 
to suppose he would agree to, after the agonies he had expe- 
rienced from his losses in the last war. The plan which his Lord- 
ship had formed, in the event of hostilities, was to seize the Sul- 
tan’s portion of the Malabar coast, by marching our army from 
Bombay ; to move another force from the Carnatic upon Serin- 
yapatam ; and thus compel him, both to give up that part of his 
Scintalets which enabled him to maintain his intercourse with 
France, and to dismiss all French officers and men from his ser- 
vice, to receive residents from us and from our allies, which he 
had, for obvious reasons, uniformly persisted in refusing, and to 
defray the expenses of the war. But upon examining the condi- 
tion of the Company’s resources, both military and financial, it 
was found quite impossible to undertake these operations so as to 
finish the war in one campaign. ‘The Bombay establishment 
might, though with difficulty, have been able to bear its share of 
them; but that of Madras, on which the greater movement de- 
pended, was so crippled as to make it impossible for a sufficient 
force to march upon Seringapatam. Of ultimate success Lord 
Wellesley entertained no doubt; but he wisely judged that it 
would be unjustifiable in every view to undertake a war which 
could not, to a reasonable certainty, be finished within the sea- 
son: And now we have to request the reader’s best attention, 
while we endeavour to lay before him a sketch of that admirable 
combination of means by which the whole plan was not only suc- 
cessfully executed the next year, but by which its success appears 
to have been rendered as nearly a matter of absolute certainty as 
any thing in politics and in war can be. It will be seen that the 
designs of Tippoo were met and counteracted, and even the possi- 
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bilities of his defeating our schemes, were prevented by the adop- 
tion of a systematic course of policy in almost every quarter of 
India, in the native courts as well as in our own settlements ; 
that he was, as it were, surrounded in all directions, so as to cut 
off each chance of escape; that he was guarded against in every 
avenue by which he might assail us, so as to be deprived of all 
means of offence ; that wherever he turned to intrigue against us, 
there he found our agents on the watch, and our influence forti- 
fied—wherever common interests or common feelings gave him 
a prospect of succour, there a watchful and provident care had 
neutralized those natural advantages—wherever actual hostility 
to us had made ready for him some coadjutor, there a timely 
vigour—there a clear perception of the end—a determined will in 
choosing the means, and the prompt and unflinching use of them, 
paralysed his expected ally, if it failed to make him an enemy. For 
the details we must, of course, refer to the volume itself, which 
will amply repay the time bestowed upon it, and which will per- 
haps be read with the greater interest, after a perusal of the 
sketch we are about to give. 

And first of all, in order to estimate the merits of the policy 
which we are going to survey, it is requisite that a clear idea be 
formed of the object in view. It was to reduce the Sultan’s power 
by taking advantage next year of the cause of waz already given 
by him, unless he could be made, in the mean time, to give the 
satisfaction and security required. But the army on the Madras 
establishment was incapable of defending that territory, much 
more of acting against Mysore. The funded debt of the Company 
had trebled within a few years, and their credit was so low, that 
eight per cent paper was at a discount of eighteen and twenty per 
cent; and even twelve per cent paper at a discount of four. The 
Nizam and the Peishwah were our two allies, bound to act with 
us against the Sultan. But the former, as we have seen, was 
reduced to a state almost of insignificance, and was in the hands 
of a military force favourable to Tippoo. ‘The latter was still 
more crippled, and had a victorious rival in possession of the 
chief part of his territory, with an army which had subdued him. 
We allude to Scindiah, who had for a considerable time left his 
own country, situated in the north, between the Jumna and the 
Nerbudda, and taken post at Poonah, the Peishwah’s capital. 
Then it became part of Lord Wellesley’s object, and without 
which the rest must fail, to restore those two powers to independ- 
ence, and make the aid of one, if not both, available to us, while 
neither should be suffered to act against us. Again, Scindiah 
himself was accessible to Tippoo’s arts, and over him some check 
must be provided. It was indeed found that beth he and the 
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Peishwah were secretly hostile to us; and Scindiah, in particu- 
lar, was in negotiation with the deposed Nabob of Oude, to 
overthrow our influence in the north, by restoring that prince, 
and dethroning the Nabob Vizir, whom we had raised to the 
throne. Next, there was the threatened invasion of Zemaun 
Shah, who had prepared to cross the Attock, and was within six 
weeks’ march of Delhi, maintaining by correspondence a friendly 
intercourse with Tippoo, and little likely to be opposed either by 
the Seiks or the Mahrattas. It became necessary, therefore, 
to secure the north against this double danger, both from the 
Shah and from Scindiah; from the former, if Scindiah re- 
mained in the Deccan, abandoning his own dominions to the in- 
vader; from the latter, if the Shah either retreated or was 
repulsed by the Mahratta power. Add to all these difficulties, 
that which appears to have greatly disconcerted Lord Welles- 
ley at one moment, the prevailing despondency of leading men 
at Madras, who had formed so exaggerated an estimate of the dan- 
ger attending a rupture with Mysore, through a recollection of 
what the Carnatic had formerly suffered from its proximity to the 
enemy, and had so lively a feeling of the weakness of their pre- 
sent establishment, that they arrived at this very singular and 
unfortunate opinion. They maintained that no preparation, even 
of a prospective nature—no increase, even of the means of de- 
fence—should be attempted, because no activity of exertion could 
enable them to resist the enemy, and any appearance of arming 
would only draw down upon them an immediate invasion. 

Lord Wellesley’s first proceeding was to put down with a 
strong hand the resistance which he met with on the part of 
those who held this extraordinary doctrine, and whose argument, 
as he most justly shows, against the prudence of preparing for 
defence, would become stronger every day as Tippoo’s hostile 
preparations advanced, until at length we should be reduced to 
the alternative either of implicit submission, or being destroyed 
when and how the Sultan pleased. He therefore directed the 
army to be assembled in the Carnatic without delay ; he showed 
in what consisted the want of efficiency complained of, and 
applied the remedy, by giving directions to alter the system of 
supplying draught cattle; he directed the proper stores for a 
campaign to be prepared and established on the Mysore fron- 
tier ; he made the European troops be moved to garrison in the 
same quarter, while the native forces should be collected in the 
field, and ready to act in case of invasion ; and he despatched a 
supply of specie from Bengal, together with such force of 
soldiers and marines as could be immediately spared. The re- 
sistance offered at Madras was met with temper, but with perfect 
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firmness, by the Governor in Council at Calcutta. ‘ If,’ say 
they, after referring to the remonstrances of the Council at Mad- 
ras, ‘ if we thought it proper to enter with you into any discus- 
‘ sion of the policy of our late orders, we might refer you to the 
records of your own government, which furnish more than one 
example of the fatal consequences of neglecting to keep pace 
with the forwardness of the enemy’s equipments, and of resting 
the defence of the Carnatic, in such a crisis as the present, on 
any other security than a state of early and active preparation 
for war. But being resolved to exclude all such discussions from 
the correspondence of the two governments, we shall only repeat 
our confidence in your zealous and speedy execution of those 
parts of the public service which fall within the direct line of 
your peculiar duty.’ 

Lord Wellesley, while this correspondence proceeded, had 
carried on the operation of most importance in his foreign policy — 
the restoring and improving our relations with the Nizam and the 
Peishwah. Nothing could be more signal than the success of 
this policy as regarded the Nizam, and it proved the hinge upon 
which all his subsequent measures turned. By negotiations with 
the Nizam and his minister, admirably planned, and ably con- 
ducted through Captain Kirkpatrick, a treaty was concluded for 
increasing the English subsidiary force, and disbanding the corps 
formerly commanded by Raymond, and since his death (which 
had lately happened) by Piron. It was part of this treaty that 
the French officers and men should be sent to Europe by the Com- 
pany, and that no Frenchman should again be taken into the 
Nizam’s service. But the consent of the corps itself was to be 
obtained, and it is needless to add, that his Lordship’s design was 
to have that without asking for it. Accordingly, while the 
negotiation was going on, the additional subsidiary force of three 
thousand men was moved to the Guntoor Circar, a portion of the 
Deccan ceded to the Company in 1778, and which lies near to 
Hydrabad, the capital of the Nizam. This force, as soon as the 
treaty was signed, marched to Hydrabad, and was joined by two 
thousand of the Nizam’s cavalry. A mutiny having broken out 
in the French corps, advantage was judiciously taken of this to 
surround and disarm it, which was effected without any blood- 
shed. ‘The greatest courtesy and kindness was shown towards 
the officers, who were immediately embarked with all their pro- 
perty (their arrears of pay having been settled through the inter- 
vention of the English resident), and sent first to Caleutta, and 
afterwards to France, not being treated as prisoners of war. This 
most important proceeding at once gave a new aspect to our affairs 
in the peninsula. ‘The Nizam was restored to independence, and 
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became our firm friend ; his power was materially increased ; for 
Lord Wellesley’s protection of him against the Peishwah and 
Scindiah, if it did not enable him to resume that station which he 
had lost since the war of 1795, yet gave him the means of effec- 
tually aiding the contemplated operations, and secured him from 
the possibility of becoming a prey either to Tippoo or his coadju- 
tors. But the effect of the change at Hydrabad was not confined 
to the Deccan—it was felt all over India, and in our own settle- 
ments as well as at the native courts. The confidence which it 
at once inspired in Lord Wellesley, gave a vigour to his govern- 
ment which the mere possession of power never can bestow, espe- 
cially where political as well as military operations are required ; 
for absolute command may extort implicit obedience, but the 
exertion of men’s faculties, their abilities as well as their courage, 
can only be fully secured by filling them with zealous devotion 
to their superior. The Governor-general had the choice of 
excellent agents among the able men educated in the Company’s 
service ; he pitched upon those who best deserved his confidence ; 
he gave it them freely ; and their entire reliance upon his capa- 
city and upon his support, called forth their most strenuous exer- 
tions on every occasion. 

It must certainly be ascribed chiefly to the change effected at 
Hydrabad, that he was enabled to prevent any unfavourable 
proceedings either on the Peishwah’s part or on Scindiah’s; for 
their intentions were of the most hostile nature.* The negotia- 
tions carried on with them for the purpose of preventing any 
junction with Tippoo, and maintaining peace between them and 
the Nizam, were successful. But Scindiah could not be prevail- 
ed upon to quit the Deccan and return to his own dominions ; 
nor would the Peishwah so far break with Mysore as to dismiss 
the Sultan’s ambassadors. The influence acquired at Hydrabad, 
and a force prepared at Bombay to assist either the Peishwah 
or Scindiah against the other, should hostilities break out be- 
tween them, and to counteract both should they join against the 
Nizam, maintained the existing state of things until the disturb- 


* Considerable assistance was derived from a change in the ministry 
at Poonah, brought about mainly by our influence. But though Nana 
Furnavese, who was restored to power, was uniformly our friend, his 
master’s disposition underwent no change ; and after Lord Wellesley had 
peremptorily refused his proffered mediation, he was discovered to have 
taken measures for joining Tippoo, but they were, by our demonstra- 
tions, referred to in the text, delayed until the fall of that tyrant ap- 
proached too close, to make any connexion with him safe. 
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ances in Scindiah’s own country, and the discontents in the 
army he commanded, reduced his power to insignificance ; and 
thus the whole military operations against Mysore were carried 
on ultimately without any interruption from either. 

In addition to the holds over Scindiah, which have just been 
mentioned, the threatened invasion of Zemaun Shah afforded an- 
other. In order to protect the northern frontier, it became ne- 
cessary to send a large force, under Sir J. Craig, into the field, 
which remained on the frontiers of Oude until the Shah retired 
from the Seik’s country, which he had approached. This force was 
continued on the same line during the critical state of affairs in the 
south; and it had no doubt a powerful effect upon Scindiah, 
whose dominions lay exposed to it, had he made any hostile 
movement in the Deccan. The Rajah of Berar borders upon 
Scindiah in another line, the south-eastern side. Accordingly, 
negotiations were at the same time commenced with that prince, 
for the establishment of a defensive alliance, in case of Scindiah 
breaking the peace. 

We thus perceive the great basis of the whole operation of 
Lord Wellesley. The Peishwah was secured either as an ally 
or a neutral by the change effected at Hydrabad, and a demon- 
stration on the side of Bombay. Scindiah, whose power was 
much more formidable at first than the Peishwah’s, and who was 
not bound to us by the same obligations of treaty, was not mere- 
ly kept in check by the same two holds which Lord Wellesley 
had over the Court of Poonah, but he was further restrained by 
the movements in Oude, on one of his frontiers, and the arrange- 
ments with Berar on another. But the despatches relating to 
Scindiah should, above almost any other in the volume, be con- 
sulted. They relate to one of the most difficult and intricate 
parts of the whole proceedings, and their consummate ability 
(independently altogether of the far inferior merit of admirable 
composition) will strike any reader, in proportion, we will venture 
to assert, to his practical acquaintance with affairs. 

That no quarter of the peninsula might be neglected, and every 
security taken for the success of his operations against Mysore, 
Lord Wellesley sent a resident to the Rajah of Travancore, 
a prince of comparatively small power, but whose position on the 
south-western frontier of the Sultan made it expedient to obtain 
his co-operation, and at any rate to watch his proceedings. Ma- 
terial assistance was also to be derived from him in the important 
department of the conveyance of the two armies, as from Tra- 
vancore the communication was equally easy with the Malabar 
and Coromandel coasts. 

The arrangements of which we have been speaking were car- 
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ried on at first from Calcutta, where the Governor-General re- 
mained until his measures had reached a certain point of matu- 
rity. But he wisely deemed it expedient, after this, to be upon 
the spot, that he might superintend the execution of his plan 
which now approached. Indeed, his departure from Calcutta 
might have been deferred some time longer, but for the experi- 
ence which he had had of the resistance to him, among certain 
of the residents at Madras. This had not been confined to the 
original order for assembling the army, to which we have al- 
ready adverted. His proceeding at Hydrabad had been very 
coldly seconded, and he seems to think even thwarted, by the 
same parties; for when he directed the subsidiary force to be pre- 
pared, and sent into the Guntoor Circar—a movement upon which 
the whole depended—he was met by remonstrances, instead of 
being seconded by zealous endeavours ; and he complains of a de- 
lay, which might have proved fatal in the execution of that 
order, and which did defer the successful issue of the plan. We 
shall quote his Lordship’s words, in writing to General Harris 
upon this subject, as evincing at once his strong sense of the 
treatment he thought he had received, and his resolute determi- 
nation to trample upon all opposition. We quote this letter 
with the more satisfaction, because it renders justice to that 
excellent officer, exempting him from all share in the blame :— 

* My letter of the 16th July will have informed you how essen- 
‘ tial a plan to the very existence of the British empire in India 
* would have been defeated, if your honourable firmness had not 
overcome the suggestions of an opposition which would have 
persuaded you to violate the law, under the specious pretence 
of executing the spirit, by disobeying the letter of the orders 
of the Governor-General in Council. This opposition I am 
resolved to crush; I possess sufficient powers to do so; and | 
will exert those powers to the extreme point of their extent, 
rather than suffer the smallest particle of my plans for the pub- 
lic service to be frustrated by such unworthy means. With 
this view, my earnest request to you is, that you will commu- 
nicate to me, without delay, the names of those who have arro- 
gated to themselves the power of governing the empire com- 
mitted tomy charge ; the ignorance and weakness of this self- 
‘ created government have already appeared to you from the 
‘papers which I transmitted to you on the 18th July.’* 


‘ 
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* We have no doubt, and very possibly, upon a calm review of the 
whole affair, the Governor-General may have as little, that those per- 
sons acted conscientiously in the discharge of what they conceived to 
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At the date of this letter, 19th August, the negotiations at 
Hydrabad had so far succeeded, mainly, no doubt, from the 
movement in the Guntoor Cirear, as to show the shortsight- 
edness of the opposition in question ; but the great event of the 
disarming did not take place until two months more had elapsed. 

Lord Clive had now arrived at Madras, and he took the most 
steady and zealous part in seconding the Governor-General. 
Nevertheless, the existence of an opinion altogether unfavourable 
to Lord Wellesley’s power among men in authority, and whose 
great experience was likely to render their opposition embarrass~ 
ing during the regni novitas of Lord Clive, though it should fail 
to shake his purpose, rendered the personal presence of the 
Governor-General highly desirable ; and he accordingly removed 
to Madras at the end of December, and there established the seat 
of government, leaving the affairs of Bengal to be administered 
in his absence by the Commander-in-chief Sir A. Clarke and the 
rest of the Council. But although his arrival at Madras had 
the effect, by law, of superseding Lord Clive, he most properly 
took the first opportunity of making a declaration, in the form of 
a minute iu Council, that he should not interfere in any respect 

in the peculiar affairs of the presidency, or in any thing relating 
to its patronage, civil or military ; but should confine himself to 
the general interests of the empire, and act with regard to these 
as if he had continued at Calcutta. 

The occupation of Egypt by the French, which had taken 
place during the preceding summer, and-the communication 
which Lord Wellesley immediately foresaw would be established 
between Buonaparte and ‘Tippoo (and subsequent events * proved 
that he had conjectured rightly), induced him to direct Admiral 
Rainier’s fleet to watch the Malabar coast with great care, so 
that all assistance from the Red Sea should be cut off as far as a 
naval force could effect this object ; and in case any armament 
escaped the vigilance of the cruisers, the precautions taken on 


be their duty. That they had fallen into a grievous error in their view 
of the policy fit to be pursued, we have stated more than once in the 
text; but we not only acquit them of all fault beyond error in judg- 
ment—we go further—and are disposed to hold that their duty required 
them, acting under that error, to express strongly their opinion. They 
were persons of great respectability, and long and varied experience in 
Indian affairs. This certainly only increased their influence, and aug- 
mented the difficulties of Lord Wellesley’s position. 

* Buonaparte’s Letter to Tippoo was found some months afterwards 
on the taking of Seringapatam, with the other proofs of the Sultan’s hos- 
tile proceedings, 
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the coast by land must be relied on, and especially the operation 
of the Bombay army. 

When the Sultan perceived that on all sides preparations were 
in a forward state against him, and found every native court oc- 
cupied by Lord Wellesley’s agents, he appears to have felt con- 
siderable alarm, though he carefully dissembled it for some time. 
A town and district had been some time before Lord Wellesley’s 
arrival occupied by the Company (called Wynaad); Tippoo had 
made representations against this ; it appeared to have originated 
in mistake ; the subject was examined, and Lord Wellesley at once 
ordered it to be restored, without any equivalent. Some other 
unimportant disputes were by both parties agreed to be terminated 
by an amicable enquiry. But Lord Wellesley took the oppor- 
tunity of this correspondence, as soon as his preparations were 
sufficiently advanced, to inform Tippoo that he was quite aware 
of his hostile proceedings at the Mauritius and elsewhere—that 
his Lordship’s preparations had been made to repel any aggres- 
sion which might be attempted,—but that both he and his allies, 
being desirous of peace, were only anxious to place their relations 
with the Sultan upon a safe. and distinctly understood footing ; 
and, in order that this might be arranged, he required Tippoo to 
receive an ambassador, whom he named. ‘This only produced 
an evasive answer, giving a ridiculously false explanation of the 
intercourse with the Mauritius, and putting aside the proposal of 
an embassy, but expressing boundless delight at the defeat of the 
French fleet by Lord Nelson, which Lord Wellesley had commu- 
nicated to him, and applying to that nation every epithet of ha- 
tred and contempt, although it is clearly ascertained that his des- 
pair on receiving the news of their defeat knew no bounds. Again 
Lord Wellesley urged the receiving of an ambassador, and no 
direct answer could be obtained, while preparations were actively 
making to increase every part of the Mysore army. At 
length Lord Wellesley transmitted to him on the 9th of January 
(1799), recapitulating his whole conduct, and ‘ once more calling 
* upon him, in the most serious and solemn manner, to assent to 
* the admission of Major Doveton’ (the ambassador), and ear- 
nestly requiring an answer within a day after the letter should 
reach him. Still the crafty Sultan gave no answer, though he con- 
tinued his preparations ; and on the 7th of February he despatched 
a French officer as his ambassador to the Executive Directory, 
with a renewed proposition for an offensive and defensive alliance 
to make war jointly on the English, partition their territories, 
and expel them from India. At the same time, with the 
despatch of this mission, he at length sent an answer, in which 
he said he was going upon a Sanding excursion, and that 
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Major Doveton might come to him, but unattended. It was, 
however, now too late; for on the 3d of February (the Sul- 
tan’s letter not arriving before the 13th) Lord Wellesley had 
ordered the army to march upon Seringapatam, and commence 
the siege without delay. Late, however, as the Sultan’s con- 
sent to treat had been, and manifestly as it was designed only 
to gain time for his military preparations, and, above all, to wear 
away the time until the season for operations, already far ad- 
vanced, should be gone, Lord Wellesley directed General Har- 
ris, under whose command the army had marched some days 
before the answer arrived, to receive any ambassador whom 
Tippoo might send, and to treat upon the basis of his securing 
the Company and its allies, by abandoning the coast of Malabar, 
dismissing his French troops, and receiving residents from the 
Company and the Nizam. ‘The instructions given to General 
Harris were not confined to the terms of the negotiation, but 
embraced the various contingencies which might happen, pro- 
vided for almost every conceivable event, and only left that 
gallant and able officer his own proper province of leading on the 
army and superintending its operations. Afterthe march was begun, 
and when on the eve of entering Mysore, the General received 
a final instruction of a most important description—he was on no 
account to conclude any treaty until a junction had been effected 
of the Madras and Bombay armies, and there was a fair prospect 
of successfully beginning the siege. 

The General entered Mysore on the 5th March, with an army 
said to be better equipped than any that had ever taken the field 
in the Peninsula, and amounting to about 22,000 men, of whom 
betw en 5000 and 6000 were Europeans, the rest natives. The Ni- 
zam’s army, consisting of the English subsidiary force of 6000, and 
16,000 of his own troops, had some weeks before been moved to the 
Carnatic, and joined General Harris at Vellore, before he entered 
Tippoo’s territory. ‘The Bombay army, of about 7000, moved 
upon Seringapatam, from the opposite quarter; and, although 
unexpected delays occurred during the march of the Madras army, 
occasioned chiefly by the failure of the cattle and the carriage 
department, in about four weeks the whole force reached Serin- 
gapatam, after encountering a comparatively slight opposition ; 
one battle having been fought by each army—both, though suc- 
cessful, yet by no means decisive. It is well known that the 
Duke of Wellington, then Colonel Wellesley, commanded a 
brigade in this memorable expedition, and distinguished himself 
by that great military capacity which has since, on a far wider 
theatre, shone forth with such extraordinary lustre. He was also 
placed by his brother at the head of a commission, judiciously 
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formed for the purpose of conducting, under the General’sauthority, 
and in constant communication with him as well as with the 
government, all political operations during the advance of the 
army, as well as during the siege, and after its successful termi- 
nation. 

Into the events of this brilliant campaign it is not our purpose 
to enter; the reader is aware of its signal success. Never, 
perhaps, was an operation more complete in all its parts. In a 
month Seringapatam was taken ; the Sultan falling while fighting 
in its defence with his wonted valour, now heightened by despair. 
All his chief captains submitted to the conquerors; and the 
Rajah of Mysore, whose family had been dethroned by the usur- 
pation of ‘Tippoo’s father, and were detained captive, and sub- 
jected to every ignominious treatment by those cruel tyrants, 
was called to the throne of a portion of their former dominions, 
the rest being divided among the Company, the Nizam, and the 
Peishwah. Into this branch of the subject we do not here enter ; 
it forms, indeed, no part of the volume now before us, which 
closes with the documents relating to the fall of Tippoo’s capital, 
and one or two of those proofs which were found at Seringapatam, 
confirming beyond a doubt, the inferences respecting his hostile 
designs, drawn from Malartic’s proclamation and the embassy to 
the Mauritius. ' 

In surveying the operations of the war, however, and in com- 
paring the Sultan’s conduct of it with that of the campaigns in 
1789, 90, and 91, we can hardly avoid being struck with the in- 
ferior vigour and resources displayed by him upon the present 
occasion. His troops were better disciplined; his own courage 
and theirs was as high as ever; nor was there any want of dispo- 
sition to contest every inch of ground. Yet whether it be from 
the greatness of the force brought to bear upon him; or from his 
chagrin at having failed in his attempts to put off the invasion till 
the monsoon should set in ; or from the discomfiture of all his plans 
to obtain the help of the native powers, and the disappointment of 
his hopes of French assistance—certain it is, that we see none 
of those rapid and daring movements which more than once, in 
the former contest, reduced our chances of victory to the possi- 
bility of escape, and made our final success appear any thing 
rather than a matter of certain calculation. 

Upon the marvellous exhibition of capacity and vigour, which 
we have been surveying in the celebrated person to whom his 
defeat and destruction were owing, there is no occasion to add 
any comments. ‘The best and most appropriate monument that 
can be raised to his fame, is the record which this volume con- 
tains of his actions. But we cannot dismiss the subject without 
a reflection upon the sphere in which he was placed by the policy 
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which this country has thought fit to pursue for so many ages in 
the East. This it is that has made schemes of aggrandisement 
not optional, but measures of self-defence, and has reduced upon 
so many occasions the men whom we intrust with the management 
of those remote settlements, to the harsh alternative of conquest 
or self-sacrifice.—* Peace has her victories no less renowned 
‘than war.’ ‘These it is that we should ever desire to see won 
by genius such as Lord Wellesley’s; and we greatly mistake his 
nature also, if he did not derive a higher delight from promoting 
the measures of conciliation, and presiding over the sound and 
liberal and manly policy best fitted to bestow the blessings of 
peace upon the country that has reason to be proud of having 
given him birth, than in enlarging the dominions of the distant 
empire which he was sent to govern, attended, though those con- 
quests undeniably have been, with a mighty increase e of happiness 
to all classes of the people. * 


The wise and beneficent measures of domestic policy, which our 
Eastern dominions owe to Lord Wellesley, form no part of the subjects 
discussed in these documents ; and we have principally confined our re- 
marks ia this article to the contents of the book before us.—The truth 
of the statement with which this article began, that the first and most 
remarkable period of his administration, had never been made the subject 
of any controversy, is attested by the thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment having been voted to him unanimously and without a single adverse 
observation from any quarter. The volume before us contains also the in- 
valuable testimony of Lord Cornwallis, in a letter written upon hearing 
of the fall of Tippoo. 


0. CXXIX. will be published in October. 
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A Popular View of the Progress of Philosophy among the Ancients. 
By T. Smith. 12mo. 8s. cloth. 

Histoire de France Du Petit Louis. Par Mad. Callcott. I8mo. 4s, 

The History of Van Dieman’s Land, from 1824 to 1835. 12mo. 5s. 
boards. 

A History of Greece. By the Rev. C. Thirlwall. Vol. 3 (forming 
vol. 80 of Dr Lardner’s Cyclopedia) 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

History of the Western Highlands and Isles of Scotland. By D. Gre- 
gory. S8vo. 14s. boards. 

Library of Useful Knowledge. History of France, Part I. 8vo. 9s. 
cloth, 

LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

The General Highway Act, fifth and sixth William 1V. cap. 50. By 
D. Chambers. 12mo, 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Practical Treatise, on the Law of Venders and Purchasers of Chattels 
Personal. By T.C. Morton. 8vo. 14s. boards, 

Supplement to Deacon’s Digest of the Criminal Law. By W. M. 
Hindmarch. Svo. 8s. boards. 

The Country Attorney’s Practice in Superior Courts of Law at West- 
minster. By John Gray. 12mo. Qs. cloth. 

A Manual of the Law of Fixtures. By David Gibbins, Esq. 12mo. 
3s, 6d. boards. 

Dr S. Hallifax’s Analysis of the Civil Law. New edition with Altera- 
tions and Additions, By J. W. Geldart, LL.D. S8vo. 8s, 6d, cloth, 
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The Introduction of a. Justice of the Peace to the Court of Quarter 
Sessions. By W. Robinson, LL.D. 12mo. 18s. boards. 

Supplement to Evans’s Collection of the Statutes. By ‘T. C. Grainger. 
2 vols. Svo. 2/. 2s. boards. 

An Epitome of the Law relating to Railways, Bank, Insurance, Mining, 
and other Joint-Stock Companies. By C. l. F. Wordsworth. 12mo. 
8s. 6d. boards, 

The Poor Law Amendment Act. By D. Chambers. 12mo. 2s. 
boards. 

A Practical Treatise of the Law of Mortmain and Charitable Uses and 
Trusts, By L. Shelford, Esq., Barrister. 1/. 11s. 6d. boards. 


MECHANICS AND ENGINEERING. 

Blunt’s Civil Engineer. Part 1V. Folio. 21s. sewed. 

Minutes of Engineering Evidence, before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, on the London and Brighton Railway bills. 8vo. 7s. cl. 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY, AND SURGERY. 

Elements of Medical Jurisprudence. By A. 8. ‘Taylor, P.L.S. Vol. 
I. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

Lectures on subjects connected with Clinical Medicine. By P. M. 
Latham, M.D. 12mo. 6s. Gd. boards. 

Lectures on the Nervous System. By Marshall Hall, M.D. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

Outlines of Human Pathology. By H. Mayo, F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 18s. 
boards. 

The Physiology of Digestion. By Andrew Combe, M.D. Post Svo. 
7s. 6d. boards. 

Lee's Celsus de Medicina, Latin and English, with order of Construe- 
tion, &c. Vol. II. Svo. 18s. boards. 

The Medico Botanical Pocket Book. By G. Spratt. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

An Enquiry into the Pathology, Causes, and Treatment of Puerperal 
Fever. By G. Moore. 8vo. 6s. Gd. cloth. 

Anatomical Plates of the Muscles. Edited by Dr J. Quain. Royal 
folio. 22. 18s. cloth. : 

On the Antidotal Treatment of the Epidemic Cholera. By J. Parkin. 
8vo. 5s. cloth. 

Popular Treatise on the Teeth and Gums. By Wm. Thornton. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. boards. 

The Proofs of Infanticide Considered. By Wm. Cummin, M.D. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 


METAPHYSICS AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Kant’s Metaphysic of Ethics. Translated by J. W. Semple. 8vo. 
16s. cloth. 
An Epitome of the Argument on Rights in the Previous Work of the 
Law of the Human Judgment. By G. Gibs Vincent. S8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

An Introduction to Phrenology in Question and Answer. By Robert 
Macnish. !8mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Art of Cookery. By John Mollard. New edition, 12mo. 6s. bdg, 

Remarks on the Elements of Language and Stammering. By T. 
Borthwick. S8vo. 3s. bds. 

Old Toby’s Addresses to his Friends. Foolseap 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

‘* Library of Anecdote,” Book of Table Talk. Vol. I. 12mo. 6s. 
cloth. 

Anecdotes of the Family Circle. 1l6mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Reminiscences in Prose and Verse. By the Rev. R. Polwhele. 3 
vols. foolscap 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

Meetings for Amusing Knowledge, or the Happy Valley. By Miss 
Wood. 12mo. 5s. 6d.; or 6s, 6d. cloth, with coloured plates. 

Chess Made Easy. By Geo. Walker. Square, 3s. 6d. 

A System of Stenography on a New Principle, in Six Letters to a 
Friend. By J. Webster. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Young Cook’s Guide. By J. Roberts. Svo. 9s. cloth. 

Encyclopedia Britannica. 7th edit. Vol. XIII. Part I. 18s. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

A History of British Quadrupeds. By Thomas Bell, Esq. Lecturer 
on Anatomy, Guy's Hospital. Illustrated with wood-cuts, drawn from 
living specimens. To be completed in 1 vol. 8vo. Part 1, price 2s. 6d. 

Yarrell’s British Fishes, with Part 19, completing the work in 2 vols. 
8vo, with nearly 400 wood cuts. 

A History of the Rarer British Birds. By T. C. Eyton, Esq. Demy 
Svo. 10s. Gd. cloth; royal 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

The Ornithologist’s Text-Book. By Neville Wood, Esq. Foolscap. 
is. 6d. cloth. 

British Song Birds ; being Popular Descriptions and Anecdotes of the 
Choristers of the Grove. By N. Wood, Esq. Foolscap 8vo, 7s. cloth. 

The Butterfly Collector’s Vade Mecum. 3d edition. 12mo. 5s, cloth. 

A Geological Sketch of Murcia and Granada. By C. Silvertop. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. bds. 

Observations on the Curiosities of Nature. By the late W, Burt. 
Edited by T. S. Burt. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Fishing Stories, with Hints for Anglers. By Edward Jesse, Esq. Sur- 
veyor to His Majesty's Parks, &e. and Author of Gleanings in Natural 
History. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Connexion of Number and Magnitude. By A, De Morgan. Post 
Svo. 4s. cloth. 

A Theory of Natural Philosophy. By T. H. Pasley. 8vo. 15s. bds, 


NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 
The Fellow Commoner. 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s, 6d, bds 
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A Day in the Woods. By Thomas Miller, Basket Maker. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cloth; or bound in satin, 21s. 

Inklings of Adventure. By the Author of “ Pencillings by the Way.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 

The Priors of Prague. By the Author of “ Cavendish,” &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Mascarenhas, a Legend of the Portuguese in India. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Pic Nics from the Dublin Penny Journal. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

The Three Eras of Woman's Life. By Elizabeth E. Smith. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Rookwood. 4th edition, with portrait and 13 illustrations. By Geo. 
Cruickshank. 1 vol. post 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

The British Quixote ; or, Adventures of Don Poplin. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
cloth. 

The Mountain Decameron. By Joshua Downes. 3 vols. post S8vo. 
17. Lls. 6d. bds. 

Tales of the Woods and Fields, being a second series of Old Men’s 
Tales. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 14. 11s. 6d. bds. 

The Magician, a romance. By L. Ritchie. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Lord Roldan, a historical romance. By A. Cunningham. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 1/. 11s, Gd. bds. 

Wood Leighton. By Mrs Howitt. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Tales of Fashion and Reality. By the Miss Beauclerks. First series. 
post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Noureddin, or the Talisman of Futurity. By C. J. Finch. Foolscap 
8vo. As. 6d. bds. 

Home, or the Iron Rule. By Sarah Stickney. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
1. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Edward, the Crusader’s Son, a tale. By Mrs Barwell. 2 vols. 18mo. 
9s. cloth. 

Edrick the Saxon, a tale of the 11th century. By A. S. Bride. 
vols. post 8vo. 2) s. bds. 

The Gossip’s Week. By the Author of “Slight Reminiscences.” 2 
vols. post 8vo. 24s. cloth. 

The Life and Adventures of Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw. By the 
Author of “ Domestic Manners of the Americans.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
1d. 11s. 6d. 

Jerningham, or the Inconsistent Man. 3 vols. post 8vo. 17. 11s. 6d. 
bds. 

Mrs Armytage, or Female Domination. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
bds. 

Diary of a Desennuyée. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 
George Herbert’s Remains. Foolscap. 5s. cloth. 
The Althorp Picture Gallery, and other Poetical Sketches. By a Lady. 
12mo. 5s. bds. 
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The Last Autumn, with other Poems and Recollections of Mrs He- 
mans. By Mrs Lawrence. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Esther of Engaddi, a tragedy, from the Italian of Silvio Pellico. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Geoffrey Rudel, or the Pilgrim of Love. By John Graham. 8vo. 5s. 

Alice, or Love’s Triumph, a metrical romance, with other poems. By 
James Middleton. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Apology for Lord Byron, with miscellaneous poems. By S. Prentis, 
A.M. Post 8vo. 9s. bds. 

The Works of Sir John Suckling, with a Life of the Author. By the 
Rev. A. Suckling, LL.B. Royal 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

Gleanings in Poetry. By Richard Batt. 1st series, 12mo. 7s, 6d. 
cloth. 

The Reliquary. By Bernard and Lucy Barton, with a Prefatory Ap- 
peal for Poetry and Poets. Foolscap. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Visionary; a Fragment, with other Poems. By Lady E. S. 
Wortley. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Saul and David; a Sacred Dramatic Poem. By the Rev. E. Barnall, 
A.M. Post 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

The Poetic Wreath, with thirty Woodcuts. 18mo. 7s. cloth. 

Rhymes for the Romantic and the Chivalrous. Foolscap 8vo. 9s. 
boards. 

The Poetical Works of James Montgomery ; a New Edition in 3 vols. 
Foolscap. 18s. boards. 

Goethe’s Faust in German with English Notes. 18mo. 5s, cloth. 

De Wyrhale; a Tale of Dean Forest. By P. J. Ducarel. Post 8vo. 
10s. boards. 

Elusinia, a Poem on the Human Soul. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Hella and other Poems. By Mrs George Lenox Conyngham. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Alfred the Great, a Poem. By G. L. Newnham Collingwood, Esq. 
8vo. 6s. cloth. 

The Birth-Day ; a Poem in 3 Parts. By Caroline Bowles. Foolscap 
8vo. 7s. cloth. 

The Retired Lieutenant, &c. Poems by John Lake. 2 vols. 8yo. 
14s. cloth. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Claims of the Landed Interest to Legislative Protection. By Wm. 
Blacker. 8vo. 7s, cloth. 

Ireland: its evils traced to their Source. By the Rev. J. R. Page. 
12mo. 4s. cloth. 

Ireland: its Wants and Capabilities. By Donald Bain. 12mo. 2s. 
cloth. 

The Theory and Practice of Joint-Stock Banking. By Peter Watt, 
8vo. 3s. 

Hagermester’s Report on the Commerce of the Black Sea. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 
Ci pilisation. By the Hon, A. H. Moreton. 8yo. 7s, 6d. boards. 
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The Statesman. By Henry Taylor, author of “ Philip Van Arte- 
velde.” 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

Opinions of the European Press, on the Eastern Question. Edited 
by David Ross. S8vo. 10s. 6d. boards, 

The History of Banking in Ireland. By J. W. Gilbart. Svo. 5s. 
boards. 

The People of Russia and the Policy of England. S8vo. 2s. 6d. sew. 


RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS. 

Sermons on Association. By the Rev. G. A. Poole. 12mo. 5s. el. 

Gipsies ; their Origin, &e., as foretold by Isaiah, Jeremiah, &c. By 
S. Roberts. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

Thoughts for the Day. Ist series, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Rev. H. Blunt’s Lectures on the History of Our Saviour. Part III., 
12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

Psalms and Hymns for the Service of the Church. By the Editor of 
the Christian Remembrancer. 24mo. Is. 6d.; or 18mo. 3s. cloth. 

The Remains of Samuel Drew, A.M., containing Sermons, &c. Edited 
by his Son. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

The Path of Life Faithfully Exhibited, &. By J. Clunie, LL.D. 
18mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

The Manner of Prayer. By W. Walford. Foolscap. 6s. cloth. 

A Greek Harmony of the Gospels, with notes. By the Rev. Richard 
Chapman, 4to. 21s. bds. 

Illustrations of the New Testament, from drawings by Westall and 
Martin. 8vo. 7s. cloth; 4to. 16s. cloth. 

One Hundred Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons. By a Dissenting 
Minister. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Obligation of Civil Rulers to Establish the Means of Religious Know- 
ledge. By W. Tod. 12mo. 3s. bds. 

Extracts from Milton’s Prose Works on the Church Catechism. 12mo. 
As. bds. 

Plain and Practical Sermons. By the Rey. T. Biddulph, A.M. Second 
series, 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

Fifty-Two Sermons. By the late Rev. William Howels. Printed 
from Notes taken by H. H. White, Esq. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor on Repentance. Edited by the Rev. W. H. 
Hale. Foolscap. 6s. 6d. bds. 

The Baptists in America. By Drs Cox and Hoby. 12mo. 8s. cloth. 

The Brothers’ Controversy, a Genuine Correspondence between a 
Clergyman of the Church of England, and a Layman of Unitarian Opi- 
nions. Post 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Archbishop Whateley’s Charges and other Tracts. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

Rev. H. Melville’s Sermons, preached at Cambridge University, Feb. 
1836. S8vo. 45s. boards. 

The Primitive Doctrine of Election. By G. S. Faber, B.D.  8vo. 
15s. boards. 

The New Testament, being the first English Translation from the 
Greek. By Wm. Tyndale, with Memoir. Syo. 10s, cloth, 
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Archeologia Biblica. By John Jahn, D. D. of Vienna. Translated 
by T. C. Upham. ‘Third Edition, 8vo, 15s. boards. 

A Chronological and Analytical View of the Holy Bible. By the 
Rev. Joseph Jones, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

The Letters and Life of the Rev. S. Rutherford. Edited by the Rev. 
C. Thomson. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. cloth. 

Brief History of the Established Church of Scotland. By Alex. Fyfe. 
12mo. 4s. cloth. 

The Christian Legacy: Fifteen Discourses by the Rev. J. Hough, 
A.M. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Lectures on the Chief Points in Controversy between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. By the Rev. John Young, M.A. 8vo. 10s. cloth. 

The Rationale of Religious Enquiry. In Six Lectures. By James 
Martineau. Post 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

The Christian’s Charter. Five Discourses Delivered by the Rev. Jobn 
Sandford, at Long Acre. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

The Young Churchman Armed. By the Rey. T. Biddulph. 18mo. 
ls. cloth. 

The Scope of Piety. By T.Q. Stow. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

Comparative View of the Tenets of the Anglican and Roman Churches. 
I2mo. ‘7s. 6d. boards. 

An Essay on the Prem to John’s Gospel. By Wm. Johns. 8vo. 
4s. boards. 

A Sketch of the Church of the Two First Centuries after Christ; a 
Course of Sermons. By J. J. Blunt. 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards, 

The Love of the Spirit By R. Philip of Maberley Chapel. 3s. 6d. cl. 

A Meother’s Offering to the Younger Members of the Church of Eng- 
land. By the Author of ¢ Scenes in our Parish.” 12mo. 2s. boards. 

Lectures on Sacred Subjects. By George Payne, LL.D. of Exeter. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Essays on the Principles of Morality, &c. &c. By John Dymond. 
Third Edition. Svo. 12s. cloth. 

Letters on the Divinity of Christ. By M. Stuart to the Rey. E. 
Channing, 12mo. 4s. boards. 

Protestantism in Spain. 18mo. Is. cloth. 

The Return to Faith; exemplified in the Life of William Koillner 
from the German. By Samuel Jackson. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

Discourses on Typical Subjects. By the Rey, Thomas Page. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. cloth. 

Sacred Pneumatology, or the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. By the 
Rev. Joseph Wilson. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

First Sundays at Church, or Conversations on the Church Service. 
By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M. A. Foolseap 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Paley’s Natural Theology, with Illustrative Notes by Lord Brougham, 
and Sir C, Bell. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

Death Disarmed of his Terrors, a Course of Lectures. By the Rev. 
R. C. Coxe, M.A. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Scriptural Vindication of Church Establishments. By the Rev. Geo. 
Holden, M.A, 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 
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Sermons, chiefly Practical. 
boards. 

Researches, Antediluvian, Patriarchal and Historical. By T. Clarkson, 
M.A. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, with Analysis and Examination 
Questions. By the Rev. George Fisk, LL.D. 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

Case of the Protestants of Ireland. By the Rev. M. O'Sullivan, A. M. 
8vo. 5s. cloth. 

The Young Divine. By the Rev. W. Fletcher. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

History of Wesleyan Methodism in Halifax. By J. M. Walker. 
12mo. 4s. boards. 

Friendly Letters to the Society of Friends. By R. Wardlaw, D. D. 
12mo. 5s. boards. 

On the Whole Doctrine of Final Causes, a Dissertation. By. W. J. 
Trous, M.A. S8vo. 7s. 6d. boards, 

Enoch Restitutus ; or an Attempt to Separate from the Book of Enoch 
the Book quoted by St Jude. By the Rev. E. Murray. Svo. 12s. bds. 

An Essay on the Spirit and Influence of the Reformation of Luther. 
By C. Villiers. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Howe’s Christian Theology, selected by Samuel Dunn. 12mo., 6s, 6d. 
boards. 

Daniel, an Improved Edition, attempted by T. Wintle. Svo. 8s. 
boards. 

An Attempt towards an Improved Version of the Prophet Ezekiel. 
By W. Newcome. 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

A Short Exposition of the Order for the Burial of the Dead. By an 
Old College Incumbent. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Sermons by the Rev. Hobart Caunter. Vol. II. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Covetousness; its Prevalence, Evalence, and Cure. By Esther Cop- 
ley. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Sermons on Various Subjects. By the Rev. William Proctor. 12mo. 
7s. boards. 

The Apostolic Ministry, and the Question of its Restoration. By 
J. W. Etheridge. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

Female Improvement. By Mrs Jolin Sandford. 2 Vols. Foolscap 
8vo. 12s. cloth. 

Mornings with Mamma; or, Dialogues on Scripture. 4th Series. 
18mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Sermons on some of the Social and Political Duties of a Christian. 
By the Rev. W. Gresley. 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Ecclesiastical Records of England, Ireland, and Scotland. By the 
Rev. R. Hart. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

The Bible Garden. By Joseph Taylor. Square. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

The Rev. E. Ward’s Pastoral Addresses. 18mo. 3s. cloth. 

Eight Sermons to the Royal Regiment of Artillery at Woolwich. By 
the Rev. W. H. Henslowe. Post 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

Mammon; or, Covetousness the Sin of the Christian Church. Post 


8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


By the Rev. C. T. Furlong. 8vo. 8s. 
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Sunday Under Three Heads. As it is; as Sabbath Bills would make 
it; and as it Might Be. By Timothy Sparks. 12mo. 2s. 

Sermons Preached at St Botolph’s, Cambridge. By the Rev. G. Fisk, 
LL.B. S8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Rev. J. B. Smith’s Compendium of Rudiments in Theology. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

The History of Protestant Nonconformity in England. By T. Price. 
Vol. I. Svo. 12s. 

The Way to do Good ; or, the Christian Character mature. By Jacob 
Abbott. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

History of Revivals of Religion in Great Britain. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

The Christian Student’s Biblical Guide. By John Green. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

Sermons on the Difference between Protestantism and the Church of 
Rome. Delivered at Newcastle under Lyne. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Lectures on Nonconformity. By the late J. Saunders of Liverpool. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

A New Version of the Psalms of David. By E. Farr. 18mo. 6s. 
cloth. 

Examination of the Principles of Biblical Interpretation, By Alex. 
Carson. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

Sermons on some Leading Points of Christian Doctrine and Duty. 
By the Rev, John Boyle. 12mo, 8s. cloth. 


STATISTICS. 

An Essay on Contingent and Eventual Losses, and on Life Insurance. 
By S. Gale, Esq. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

General Statistics of the British Empire. By J. MacQueen. 8vo. 
8s. cloth. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
A concise History of the Parish and Vicarage of Halifax. By J. 
Crabtree. Syo. 14s. cloth. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Reed and Matheson’s Visit to the American Churches. 2d edition. 
2 vols. Feolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Narrative of a Journey to the Zoolu Country in South Africa. By 
Captain A. F. Gardener, R.N. 20s. cloth. 

Sketches of Germany and the Germans, with a Glance at Poland, &c. 
2 vols. Svo. 24s. cloth. 

Narrative of a Journey from Lima to Para. By Lieut. W. Smyth and 
Mr F. Lowe. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

A Summer in Spain; being the Narrative of a Tour made in the Sum- 
mer of 1835. Post 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

Travelling Opinions and Sketches in Russia and Poland. By Rayford 
Ramble, Esq. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

A residence at Constantinople during the Greek and Turkish Revolu- 
tion. By the Rev. R. Walsh. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 12s, cloth, 
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A Saunter in Belgium in 1835. By George St George. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

Coghlan’s Guide to St Petersburgh and Moscow. 18mo. 8s. bd. 

Home Tour through the Manufacturing Districts of England in 1835. 
By Sir George Head. Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. boards. 

Captain Back’s Narrative of the Arctic Land Expedition in 1833, 
1834, and 1835. 8vo. 17. 10s. cloth. 

Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc in 1834. By M. Barry, M.D. 
Svo. As. boards. 

Journey through Arabia Petrea to Mount Sinai. By M. Leon De 
Laborde. With Plates. Svo. 18s. cloth. " 

Sketches of the Coast and Islands of Scotland, and of the Isle of Man. 
By Lord Teignmouth. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

Excursions in Switzerland. By J. F. Cooper, Esq. 2 vols. Post 
Svo. 21s. boards. 

Schloss Hainfeld; or a Winter in Lower Styria. By Captain Basil 
Hall. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Walks and Scenes in Galilee, Judea, &c. 12mo0. 3s. cloth. 

Travels and Adventures in Eastern Africa. By Nat. Isaacs. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 21s. boards. 

The Rhenish Album; or Scraps from the Rhine. Post. 12s, 6d. or 
with the map coloured, 15s. cloth. 

St Petersburgh, Constantinople, and Napoli di Romania in 1833 and 
1834. By M. Von Tietz. 2 vols. PostSvo. 21s. cloth. 

Adventures in the North of Europe. By Edward W. Landor. 2 
vols. Post 8vo. 21s. boards. 

Recollections of an Artillery Officer. By Benson Earle Hill, 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 21s. boards. 

Germany in 1831. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. cloth. By John Strang. 

Notes of a Ramble through France, Italy, &c. Svo. 10s, cloth. 

Athens and Attica: Journal of a Residence there. By the Rev. C. 
Wordsworth. Svo. 12s. cloth. 

The Lakes of England. By George Tattersall, with 42 Plates and 
Map. Post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

Travels in Northern Greece. By W. M. Leake. 4 vols. Svo. 34. 
cloth. 

The Court and Camp of Carlos. By M.B. Honan. Post Svo. 12s. 
cloth. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 

The Solar Eclipse ; or the Two Almanacks. By R. Maria Zornlin. 
Square. Ils. sewed. Is. 6d. cloth. 

The Nursery Book. By T. Bilby, and R. B. Ridgway. Square. With 
16 Plates. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Young Lady’s Story-Teller. By Miss Leslie. 18mo, 2s. 
cloth. 

Stories for Holiday Evenings. By Mrs Child. 18mo. 2s. 
cloth. 

Lucy Unwin ; or Prejudice Reproved, and other Tales. 18mo. 
6d. cloth. 
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Adventures of William and Rosa in Town and Country. 18mo. 2s. 
half-bound. 

A Garland of Juvenile Poems. By Mrs D. L. Child. 18mo., 1s. 
cloth. 

Rollo Learning to Read. By Jacob Abbott. 18mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

Cousin Kate, or the Punishment of Pride. A Tale. By Mrs C. G. 
Godwin. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 

Easy Lessons in Mechanics. 18mo. 3s. cloth. 

Beringbrough Hall, a Tale of the 18th Century. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Willy’s Holidays ; or Conversations on Different kinds of Government 
for Young Children. By Jane Marcet. 18mo. 2s. half-bound. 

Jane Belson, a Tale. 18mo. 3s. cloth. 
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A 

Arrican Slave Trade. See Slave Trade. 

Agriculture, remarks on, and the law of landlord and tenant, 212-213. 

Ahhel-dessy, river in the Arctic Regions, description of a splendid water- 
fall on, 309-310. 

Alexandria, history of the church at, in connexion with the rise of Arian- 
ism, 54-56, 59-60—their theological system, 60-61. 

American Slavery, address on, 135—interest it excites, 136—law of 
the American Congress bearing on the question, 136-138—number 
of slaves in the four States when the »y were emancipated, 138, 139— 
amount of slaves in the Union, 139—representations of the Ameri- 
cans for retaining slavery, 139-141—want of power in the Congress 
to emancipate, 141-142—popular feeling in the States in favour of 
slavery, 142-143. 

Apostolical Succession, the class of Churchmen denominated the, 44— 
throw aside the authority of reason, and give exclusive importance to 
the moral feelings, 45—this system considered, 45-47—principles and 
temper of mind which results from it, 47-49—want authority to 
rest their claim on, 49—reason decided the Reformation, 50—eccle- 
siastical supremacy decided by reason, 50-54, 

Arctic Regions, Captain Back’s expedition to the, 287. See Back. 

Auroras, influence of, on the magnetic needle in the Arctic regions, 313 
314. 

Austen's, Mrs, translation of Fred. Von Raumer’s England in 1835. See 
Raumer. 

Arians, Newman’s history of the, 44—the power of the religious and 
moral feelings, and the reasoning faculties discussed, in order to show 
the supremacy of reason in all questions regarding religion, 44-54 
—early history of Arianism, 55, 56—progress of Christianity, an epoch 
in religion as well as in philosophy, 56-58—Arianism the offspring of 
the prevailing ideas in the early history of the church, 58—cause of its 
success over other heresies, 59—character of the church at Alexandria, 

59, 60—distinction between exoteric and esoteric doctrine, 60—pro- 

per view of the communion in man’s regeneration, 62, 63—of Scrip- 

ture, 63, 64—origin and character of the catechetical school, 64— 

value of tradition, 65, 66—inutility of creeds in strengthening reli- 

gious opinions, 66-69—does error, in the metaphysical conception of 
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the Trinity, destroy a man’s interest in the redemption ? 69-71—prin- 
ciples laid down by Mr Newman for the treatment of those in error, 72. 


B 

Back’s, Captain, expedition to the Arctic regions, 287—undertaken to 

discover Captain Ross, 287-8—leaves Liverpool, 288—reception in 
America, 289—enters the St Lawrence river, ib.—generosity of the 
Americans, 289-290—reaches Norway-house on the Jack river, 290 
—leaves ‘a and proceeds to Buffalo lake, ib.—picturesque view from 
Portage la Loche, ib.—meets Mr M‘Leod at Pine Portage, 291—de- 
scription of a party of the Slave Lake Indians, 291, 292—receives in- 
formation regarding the rivers Thlew-ee-choh, and ‘the Tich-low, 292 
—resolves to descend the former, ib.—leaves one-half of his crew at 
Fort Reliance, under Mr M‘Leod, 292—appearance of the country at 
the Great Slave river, 292, 293—ascend the Hoar Frost river, mo- 
lested by mosquitoes, 293, 294—enter several lakes till they reached 
Lake Aylme or, 294, 295—discovers the source of the Thlew-ee-choh, 
295—embarks on it, and arrives at Musk-ox lake, 296—retraced his 
way to Fort Reliance, ib.—spend the winter at Fort Reliance, 297 
—sufferings which they and the Indians endured from famine, 297- 
300—extraordinary rigour of the weather, 300, 301—frightful atro- 
cities committed by an Indian, 301, 302—affectionate conduct of the 
Indian chiefs in procuring meat, 302, 303—intelligence of Captain 
Ttoss’s safe return to England received, 303—proceed again to Thlew-ee- 
choh, 304—dangers they encountered in their descent, 305, 306—meet 
with a party of Esquimaux, 306, 307—method followed by a female 
of the party whilst her portrait was taking, 307—reach the Polar sea, 
ib.—attempt to survey the coast, and led to believe that a current 
ran from the westward along the coast to the left, 308, 309—names it 
William’s IV. Land, 309—proceed homeward to Fort Reliance, ib.— 
description of a splendid waterfall on the Ahhel-dessy river, 309, 310 
—reach Fort Reliance, where they spend the winter, 310, 311—leave 
it and reach Liverpool, 311]—abstract of the meteorological observa- 
tions, 311, 312—experiments made on the effect and intensity of the 
cold, 312, 313—observations on the influence of auroras on the mag- 
netic needle, 313, 314—important additions made to our geographical 
knowledge, 314—progress of education and religious instruction among 
the Indians, at Sault Ste. Marie, 315, 316. 

Baillie’s, Joanna, dramas, her object in publication, 73—unequal merit 
they display, 73-75—her writings contrasted with other dramatists, 75- 
79—general observations on the plan of her characters, '79-86—plot of 
the drama of Henriquez, and extracts from it, 86-99—plot of the Se- 
paration, 99, 100—quotation from the Phantom, 100—success of Hen- 
riquez on being represented on the stage, 101. 

Banks, Joint-Stock. See Joint-Stock Banks. 

Brain, diseased organization of its structure, the cause of insanity, 350, 

Britain, Great, want of judgment and taste displayed in the public build- 
ings of, 218-222—contrasted with those of France, 222-223. 

Buildings, comparison of the public buildings of England and France, 
218-222, 
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Cc 
Capefigue’s, M., Histoire de la Reforme de la Ligue, et du Regne de 
Henrie IV., 1—its character, 1-3—full of religious intoleration, 3-6 
—unjust estimate of Philip II. of Spain, 6-8—regards Catherine of 
Medicis as the most imposing character in his work, 8, 9—his sym- 
pathy enlisted on the side of persecution and conservatism, 9, 10— 
divides his history into three periods, 11. See France. 
Catherine of Medicis, character of, 8, 9. 
Cerro de Parco, description of the district and town of, 399, 400. 
Chantrey, Raumer’s remarks on the character of his designs, 217, 218. 
Chapman, M. J., The Greek Pastoral Poetry, Theocritus, Bion, and 
Moschus, done into English by, 317—has performed his task with 
great ability, 335, 336. See Greek Idyls. 
Charles IX. of France, share he partook in the massacre of St Bar- 
tholemew, 18-23. 
Chemist, the discoveries of the chemist, compared to those of the natu- 
ral philosopher, 103, 104. 
Christianity, early history of, 56, et seq. See Arian. 
Church, early progress of, and the heresies that abounded. See Arian. 
Clay, Mr, speech on Joint-Stock Banks. See Joint-Stock Banks. 
Cold, extraordinary rigour of the weather at Fort Reliance, 300, 301— 
‘experiments made on the effect and intensity of it, 312, 313. 
Communion, view of its efficacy in man’s regeneration, 62, 63. 
Conservatism, express meaning of the term, as applied to the Tory party, 
258-260. 
Contemporary History by Sir John Walsh, 239. See Walsh. 
Cowper, William, Lives of, by Southey and Grimshawe, 337—Hayley’s 
life of, 337-338—other contributions to the biography of, 338—mate- 
rials possessed by Southey and Grimshawe, 338, 339—merits of Grim- 
shawe’s life, 339—of Southey’s life, 339, 340— irrelevant matter con- 
tained in Southey’s, 340-342—first attack of Cowper's mental depres- 
sion, 342—attachment he had for his cousin, ib.—effect these two circum- 
stances had on his character, 342-345—life he led during his residence 
in the Temple, 345, 346—expressions he made use of concerning his 
actions at that early period, 346, 347—occasion of the second attack of 
hypochondria in 1763, 347, 348—publication of his early life, written 
by himself, 348, 349—different interpretations of the phenomena of 
his insanity, 349, 350—diseased organization of the brain, the cause 
of his insanity, 350, 351—view adopted by Mr James Montgomery, 
351— interests of Christianity not affected by the controversy, 351- 
352—his cure effected by Dr Cotton, 352—settles at Huntington, 
and the effect it had on his mind, 352, 353—removed to Olney, 353 
—associates with the Rev. John Newton, and the effect which the 
peculiar views that the latter entertained of the special dealings of 
God had on Cowper in 1773, 353—his friends expect his reco- 
very by a special interposition of Providence, 356-359—tone of his 
letters after his recovery, 359-361—relief he derived from composi- 
tion, 361, 362—success of John Gilpin, 362, 363—his connexion with 
Lady Austen, 363-366—his residence at, and attachment to Olney, 
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366-368—removes to Weston, 368—state of his mind during his lat- 
ter years, 369-371—moral drawn from his singular history, 371, 372. 
Charities, Public, one of the best means to establish crime, 495-6— 
and 535, 


D 

Davy, Memoirs of Sir Humphry, by his brother, 101—his scientific me- 
rits, 101-104—anecdote displaying his kind and grateful disposition, 
106—birth and early education, 107-109—publishes his essays on 
heat and light, 109—his attention drawn to the existence of silex 
in the epidermis of certain plants, 110—investigates the effect of 
gases on respiration, 110, 111—appointed assistant lecturer on Che- 
mistry to the Royal Institution, 112—Lady Brownrigg’s description 
of him on visiting Ireland, 112-113—his views on the political state 
of Ireland, 113-114—fixes his attention on electro-chemical science, 
114-115—analyses potash, 115-116—power of the batteries he pos- 
sessed, 116—directed against the earths, 116-117—his hypothesis 
that these discoveries would throw light on the phenomena of earth- 
quakes and volcanos, 117-118—married to Mrs Appreece, 118-119— 
visits the Continent, and the reception he met with, 119-121—process 
in discovering the safety lamp, 121-122—honours bestowed on him, 
122—apathy of government and Dr Paris’s eloquent remarks on this 
neglect, 122-124—unsuccess attending the unrolling of the ancient 
MSS. discovered at Herculaneum, 124-125—appointed President of 
the Royal Society, 125—picture of the petty miseries of the office, 
126-127—discoveries in electro-magnetism, 127—his plan to prevent 
the decay of copper sheeting of ships by rendering it negatively elec- 
trical, unsuccessful, 128-132—bad effects of this on his health, and the 
efforts used to regain good health, 132-134—his death, 134-135, 

Dramas, by Joanna Baillie, 73. See Baillie. 

Drama, comparison of the power displayed by the different writers on 
the, '75-79—the influence which the old writers have had on those of 
the present day, 77-78. 


E 
Ecclesiastic Music not surpassed by any other music, 34-36. 
Education, Dr Paris’s remarks on the necessity of a change in, 123-124— 
progress of, among the Indians at Sault Ste. Marie, 315-316, 
England in 1835, by Fred. Von Raumer, 198. See Raumer. 


F 

Foreign Slave Trade. See Slave Trade. 

France, Capefigue’s History of the Reformation and of the League in, 
character of the work, 1-11—progress of information before the Re- 
formation, 11-12—clergy unprepared for first attacks of Luther, 12- 

13—review of the progress of the Reformation in, 13-16—project to 

extirpate the Protestant religion through Europe, 17-18—Huguenots 
take arms, 18—policy which terminated in the massacre of St Bartho- 

lomew, 18-23—its consequences, 23—formation of the League, 23-24 
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—evils which followed, 24—Henry IV. succeeds to the throne, his 
character, 26-27. 

France, judgment displayed in the public buildings of, 222-223—trea- 
ties with Great Britain for abolishing the Slave Trade, 377-380. 


G 

Gases, their effect on respiration, as discovered by Davy, 110-111. 

German Literature, remarks on. See Menzel. 

Goethe, injurious effects that his writings have on German literature, 
457-465. 

Greek Idyls, the Greek pastoral poets, done into English by Chapman, 
317—Doric Greeks not an amiable race, ib.—e ffect the y had on lite- 

rature, ib.—character of Pindar’s writings, 318—style of Theocritus’ 
writings, 318-319—passages from them compared w ith i indar’s, 319- 
325—general observations on the Greek pastorals, 326-334—view of 
the writings of Bion and Moschus, 335-336. 

Grimshawe’s (Rev, J. S.) Life of Cowper, materials he possessed for 
its completion, 338-339—merits of his life, 339—his view of the «i- 
vine providence of God, 357. See Cowper. 

Grattan, his plan for improving the collection of tithes in Ireland, 164, 

Grey, Lord, retires from public office, 253. 


H 

Hampden’s, Dr, Lectures and Theological statements, 225—short sketch 
of his career, ib.—appointed Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, 
226—this objected to, on the point of his want of Orthodoxy—step the 
objectors took, 226-228—proceedings of his accusers, and comments on 
their proceedings, 228-231, 233—delivers his inaugural lecture, 231 
—extract from its conclusion, 232-233. 

Handel, character of his music and on what it is based, 30-31. 

Henningsen’s account of the War in Spain. See Spain. 

Henry IV. succeeds to the throne of France—his character not free from 
serious stains, 27. 

High Church party, the proceedings at Oxford against Dr Hampden. 
See Hampden—objects of the religious worship, 234—compared to 
the Jews and Judaizers of the New Testament, 215-216—their fana- 
tical proceedings at different periods, 236-239. 

History, Chapters on Contemporary, by Sir John Walsh, 239. See Walsh. 

Hogarth’s, George, general history and survey of Music, See Music. 

Huallaga, description of the valley of the, 407-412 

Huanuco, description of the town ‘and climate of, 101- 103. 

Huguenot, history of that party in France. See France. 


I 
Indians, sufferings endured by them, for want of food at Fort Reliance, 
297-300—progress of education among them at Sault Ste. Marie, 


315-316. 
o——= Administration of the Marquis Wellesley. See Wellesley. 
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Insanity, cause of, lies in the diseased organization, or overstress of thought 
on the brain, 350—this exemplified in the case of Cowper, 350-351. 
Ion; a Tragedy, by Mr Serjeant Talfourd, 143—the only production 
likely to proceed from his pen, 144—plot of the play, 144-145—ex- 

tracts from, 145-151—critical analysis of its defects, 151-156. 

Ireland, classes of landlords in, 185. 

Irish Tithe Question, tithe the most unfortunate of all property, 157— 
satisfactorily adjusted by some kingdoms, ib.—care of in Scotland, 
157-8—order issued by the Irish House of Commons in 1641, 159 
—opposition to its adjustment, by the rich Protestant landlords, 
159-160—Primate Boulter permits an act to pass in their favour, 
160-162—bills passed for their more easy recovery, 162-3—loss of 
Grattan’s motion to appoint a committee for the examination of the 
question, 163—Grattan’s plan, 164—last act of the Irish Parliament, 
165—resolution of the grand jury of Armagh, ib.—Golbourn’s act, 
166—Lord Wellesley’s plan, 166-7—Stanley’s Composition act 
passed, 167—important charges produced by these acts, ib.—of less 
utility owing to the tardiness with which they were granted, 168-170 
—manner in which the ancient antipathy to tithes broke out in 
recent times, 1'70-l—results of this, 171-3—recent resistance er- 
roneously supposed by many to be originated in 1831, 174-5—true 
cause, the establishment of the Episcopalian Church, 175-7—effects 
produced on the minds of the people by the political tendencies of its 
clergy, 177-82—futility of Lord Stanley’s act to shift the liability to 
pay the Church from the occupier to the landlord, 182-5—class of land- 
lords in Ireland, 185—real object of Lord Stanley’s measure, 186— 
object of the ministerial plans introduced was the commutation of 
tithe composition, 186-8—amount of revenue proper to be realized for 
the tithe owner, 188-190—revenue of the Irish Church increased, as 
the value of property has, 191—favourable calculation of commutation 
obtained by the clergy, 191-3—collection of rent charge, to be only at 
the cost of 24 per cent to the clergy, 193—benefit arising to the clergy, 
by government collecting the money, 193-7, 

Irish Church, necessity of reform in it, 266-8. 


J 
Joint-Stock Banks and Companies, 417—mania for railways, 419-21— 
other companies started, 421—burying companies established in Man- 
chester, ib.—rise on the price of iron, 422—absurdity of the law that 
banks could not be established in England, having more than six 
partners, 423—returns made have been of little avail, 423-4—banks 
established up to 1835, 424—and after March 29, 1836, 425—circu- 
lation of the country banks, 426—trade of banks rests on the credit 
obtained in the metropolis and elsewhere, 426-7—smallness of the 
shares a very great evil, 427—agency often employed in forming 
Joint-Stock Associations, 428-9—committee appointed by the House 
of Commons to enquire into the state of these banks, 429—evils which 
would necessarily result from limited responsibility in the partners, 
and a limited responsibility or capital in the bank, 431-36—necessity 
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for the name of the partners being regularly published in the papers, 
437-8—for further security to the public, the issuers of notes should 
give security for their payment, 438-9—facilities afforded to extend 
business without additional capital by means of branches, 439-40 
—duty of Parliament to take Joint-Stock schemes into its serious con- 
sideration, 440-41, 


K 
Klopstock, influence of his writings on his age, 451-453. 
Kotzebue, his reputation as a writer censured by Menzel, 447-449. 


L 

Lamp, Safety, discovered by Sir H. Davy, 121-122. 

League in France, formation of the, 23—object of, 24-25—what com- 
posed of, 25—troubles and disturbances that arose, 25-26—Henry 
III. assumes the title of its leader, 26. 

Leonard’s voyage to Western Africa, 373—extracts to show the difh- 
culty of its suppression, 378. 

Lessing, critical acumen displayed in his writings, 455. 

Luther, first attacks of, on the authority of the Pope, 12-13. 


M 

Mackintosh, Sir James, remarks on the desire to retire from active life, 
371-2. 

Magnetic needle, influence of the auroras on the, in the Arctic Regions, 
313-14. 

Martin’s, Montgomery, History of the Marquis Wellesley’s administra- 
tion in India. See Wellesley. 

Mathematics—letter from Professor Whewell to the editor of the Re- 
view, in regard to the article on the Study of Mathematics, 270-2— 
notes on the letter, 272-5. 

Melbourne, Lord, administration of, 245-255-6. 

Memes's, Dr, Life of Cowper, 339—accuses Cowper of having practised 
on Lady Austen’s affections, 365. 

Menzel on German Literature, 442—rare merit which his writings pos- 
sess, and reputation he has acquired as a critic, 442-444—contrasted 
as a critic with Heine, 444—assails Goethe both with wit and reason- 
ing, 444, 445—attacks Voss, 445—merit of Voss’s productions, 445- 
447—censures Kotzebue in rather unmeasured terms, 447-449—pro- 
gress and present prospects of belles lettres in Germany, 450-45]— 
characterises the merits and defects of Klopstock with great acuteness 
and truth, 451-453— Wieland’s poetry successfully defended, 453-455 
—estimation in which Lessing’s writings are held, 455—his view of 
the genius and injurious influence of Goethe on German literature, 
457-465—remarks on Schiller, 465-469. 

Meteorological observations of Captain Back in the Arctic regions, 311- 
12. 

Moral and religious feelings considered in connexion with reason, 44, 
et seq. 
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Morpeth, Viscount, speech of, on the Irish Tithe Question, 156. 

Mozart’s Requiem, 37. 

Music, general survey of, by G. Hogarth, 28—few comprehend the 
principles of, 29-30—Handel built the choruses of his oratorios on 
the old church music, 30—style of Purcell, 31—the composers of last 
century have established that every thing is allowable in music, which 
does not offend a cultivated ear, 32- -3—lyrical drama, 33—instrumen- 
tal music, 33-4—Sacred music, 34-5—progress of it in England, 35-6 
—probable effect that instrumental music may have in impairing the 
durability of modern orchestral composition, 36-7—greater disposition 
to return to the old masters observable in Germany, 37-8—blending 
of the sacred with profane music, the great vice of the age, 38— 
Critique on Beethoven, 38-41—Mr Hogarth’s treatment of the present 
Italian School, 41—Remarks on Bellini, 41-43. 


N 
Newton, advantages he possessed over other philosophers, 102. 
, Rev. John, sketch of his character, 353—his intimacy with 

Cowper was the cause of the latter’s insanity in 1773, 353-6. 

Newman's (Henry) History of the Arians, 43—forms one of the party 
denominated the Apostolical succession, 44—throws aside reason, 
and takes to the moral feelings for support, in deciding all questions 
regarding religion, 45—this system discussed in connexion with the 
progress of religion, 45-54—his partiality for the Alexandrian church, 
54-56. See Arians. 

New Poor Laws, operations of the. See Poor Law. 


O 

Orange Associations, note to the article on, in No. CXXVLI., 275. 

Orangism in Ireland, and the league in France contrasted in regard to 
their object, 24. 

Oxford Malignants, The, and Dr Hampden, 225—proceedings of the 
Malignants, and comments on their action, 236-33—character of the 
High Church party, their religious creeds, and fanatical conduct at dif- 
ferent periods, 234-39, 


P 

Palmerston, Lord, zealous exertions made by him for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade, 388. 

Paris's, Dr, \ife of Sir Humphry Davy, attacked by Dr Davy, 104-107 
—his remarks on education, 123-124, 

Peel’s Sir Robert, speech on the Irish Church Bill, 156—his adminis- 
tration, 253-4. 

Persecution has been of no avail in rooting out religious or political 
opinions, 72. 

Perth, address of the Congregational Church assembled at, on American 
Slavery, 135—value of its statements, 135-6. See America. 

Philip II, of Spain, view of his character, 6-8, 
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Pindar, character of his writings, 318. 

Pope, character of his translations, 369. 

Poor Law (New), reports on its operations, 487—objects of the old 
laws turned to different purposes than originally intended, 487-490— 
necessity of appointing the poor law commission, 490—facts they had 
to ascertain as to the cause of crime, poverty, pauperism, bankruptcy, 
and public charities, 492-496—the emigration of Irish labourers does 
not conduce to depression of wages, but rather to an increase, 496— 
the principle of a compulsory system of relief defended, 499-500— 
meaning of the expression “ Poor,” 500-501—administration of relief 
by notions of the character of the applicants examined, 501—new ad- 
ministration of the law recommended by Commissioners appointed by 
Parliament, 504-506—great benefit derived from the discontinuance 
of the allowance system, 506-508—also from uniting a number of 
parishes into unions, 509-11—evidence as to the admirable working 
of the new law, 511-519—general ignorance of the managers under 
the old law, 519-526—parishes to have in future a paid collector, a 
treasurer, and guardians chosen by the rate-payers, 526—their duties 
defined, 526-528—establishment of a Central Board necessary for the 
prone r working of the law, 528—duties of the board stated at length, 

528-37. 

eaeet will not agree with Great Britain to suppress the Slave Trade, 
385-7—the necessity of forcing them into good faith, 387. 

Pozuzu, desolation of, 405—passage over the river Pozuzu, 405-6. 

Property, principle of the sacredness of, 212-16—disregarded by the 
Prussian government, 214, 216. 

Providence, erroneous views held regarding, oe interpositions 
of, held by part of our religious writets, 356-9 

Purcell style of his composition, 31-2. 


R 

Railway Companies, mania for, 419-20—capital required, 421—rise on 
the price of iron, 422. 

Raumer, Frederick Von, Letters from England in 1835, 168—England 
looked upon with hostility by classes of foreign writers, 198-201— 
principle he professes, 201-2—his knowledge of past history useful 
to him, 202-3—remarks on the charm of an English rout, 203-4— 
political speculations on our national policy, 204-10—remarks on 
Russia, 2 211—erroneous views of our system of agriculture, and the 
relation between landlord and tenant, 212-1 3—disregards the sacred- 
ness of property, 213-16—policy of Prussia as regards it, 214-15— 
remarks on the character of Chantrey’s designs, 217-18—remarks on 
our public buildings, 218-23—attends the Theatrical Fund Dinner, 
223-4. 

Reason, the authority of, considered, with regard to the moral and reli- 
gious feelings of men, 44, e¢ seq. 

Reformation in France. See France. 

Respiration, effect of gases on, 110-111. 

Russia will not agree to the suppression of the Slave Trade, 383. 
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S 

wm 

Safety Lamp discovered by Davy, 121-122. 

Sarayacu, description of the Indian village of, 413-14. 

Schiller, great influence which his writings possess, 465, 466—conclu- 
sion of the noble panegyric by Menzel, 466-469. 

Scotland, case illustrative of the tithe question in, 157-8. 

Scripture declares that man’s regeneration is progressive, 63-64, 

Shakspeare, pre-eminence of his writings, 75-76. 

Slavery, America. See America, 

Slave Trade, correspondence relating to it, 373—steps taken by Great 
Britain with the European Powers for its suppression, 374-377—agree- 
ment entered into with France, 377-380—all treaties defective if we 
are not authorized to capture vessels fitted for the reception of Slaves, 
and to destroy them, 379—representations made by France and 
Britain to the different courts, 380-381—convention with Denmark, 
381—with Sardinia, 381-382—state of the treaty with Austria, 382— 
bad faith of Prussia, 582-383—correspondence with Russia, 383— 
with Naples, 383-384—United States refuse to agree to its suppres- 
sion, 384-385—Brazilian Government favourable to its abolishment, 
385—no answer received from the Netherlands or Sweden, 1b.— 
treaty with Portugal, 385-387—exertions of Lord Palmerston, 388— 
treaty with Spain, 388-393—importance of the steps already taken for 
its suppression, 393-395, 

Smyth's, Lieut. William, expedition from Lima to Para, 395—sanctioned 
by the Peruvian Government, 396-397—mistakes the river Caravello 
for two rivers, 397—plain of Bourbon, 398—interesting ruins of Ta- 
boinga, or Tambo-inca, 398—Cerro de Parco, 399-400—rivers between 
the Western Andes and Cerro de Parco, 400-401—reaches Huanuco, 
401-403—route to Chaglla, 403—appearance of the country, 404— 
route to Pozuzu, 404-406—left by the Indians, returned to Muna, 406 
—valley of the Huallaga, 407-408—descends the valley of the Chin- 
chas, and reaches Casapi, 408—use of the coca, ib—embarks on the 
Huallaga, 408-409—reach Cayumba, 409—rapid at Malpaso de Pal- 
ma, ib,—arvives at the Indian village of Lupuna, 410—Xibito nation, 
410-41 1—reaches the Indian village of Tarapota, 411—active character 
of the Lamistas, 412—descended to Chasuta, ib.—rapidity of the 
river Huallaga below Chasuta, ib—ascends the river Chissurana, ib. 
—meet with Padre Plaza, Patriarch of the Ucayali, 413—arrives at 
the Missionary village of Sarayacu, 413-414—letter from Padre Plaza, 
414—resemblance of the Indian tribes to each other, 414, 415—good 
effect arising from the labours of the Roman Catholic missionaries, 
ib.—leaves Sarayacu by descending the Amazons to Para, 415, 416— 
merits of the expedition, 416—long period which must elapse before 
the rivers situated between the Andes and the Atlantic can be made 
available for commercial enterprise, 416, 417—geographical informa- 
tion derived from the journey, 417, 418, 

Southey's, Robert, Life of Cowper, 337—materials possessed by him, 
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338-339—peculiar merits of his life, 339-340—irrelevant matter it 
contains, 340-342. See Cowper. 

Spain, negotiations made by Great Britain to, for the suppression of the 
Slave trade, 389-390—frightful extent of the traffic carried on from 
1828 to 1832, 390—further negotiations successful, 390-393—results 
of the arrangement in captures made by British cruisers, 393. 

, Henningsen’s account of the War in, 469—character of the 
Spanish people, 470-1—description of the path across the frontier, 
471-2—influence of the priests, 473—state of Don Carlos’s army when 
Zumalacarregui took the command, 473-4—sketch of the war, and 
the atrocities committed by both parties, 474-83—probable result of 
the struggle, 483-4—success of the Queen’s cause of great importance 
to the interests of liberty and good government, 484-5—account of the 
Carlist Guerrilla chief, Merino, 485-6. 

St Bartholomew, massacre of, policy of the Catholics before and after, 
123. 

Stanley, Lord, his proceedings as a member of Lord Grey's Adminis- 
tration, 252-253. 

Stuckey on Country Banking. See Joint-Stock Banks. 





T 

Talfourd, Mr Sergeant, Tragedy of ‘Ion.’ See Jon. 

Theocritus, passages from his writings compared with Pindar’s, 318-325 
—other passages to prove his diversity of style, 331-336. 

Thlew-ee-choh River, in the Arctic Regions, discovered by Captain 
Back. See Back. 

Tippoo Saib, position of, which made him so formidable to the British 
Government, 542-545—offers to enter into an alliance with France, 
547—attacked by the British troops, 558, 559. 

Tithe (Irish), Question. See Irish Tithe. 

Traditions tor the support of religious opinions not to be relied on, 
65-66. 

Trinity, does error, in the metaphysical conception of the Trinity, destroy 
a man’s interest in the redemption? 69-71, 

Turkey, municipal elections in, 521-2. 


U 
United States refuse to agree with Great Britain and France for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade, 384-5. 
Vv 
Volcanoes, Sir Humphry Davy’s hypothesis as to their origin, 117-118. 


W 
Walsh's, Sir John, chapters of contemporary history, 239—conveyed 
in a solemn didactic manner, 240-1—chapter on innovation, 241-3— 
reason why he considers his communication entitled to respect, 244— 
has a contemptuous estimate of men engaged in public life, 244—case 
of Ireland, 245—belongs to no party in his opinion, 246—has divided 
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the people of Great Britain into Radicals and Conservatives, 246-8— 
describes the administration of Lord Melbourne, 248-255, 6—his hy- 
pothesis contradicted, 249-50—design of the pamphlet, 250-52—resig- 
nation of Lord Stanley, 252-3—of Lord Grey, 253—Peel’s adminis- 
tration, 253-4—little probability of a republican government in Great 
Britain if the people have their just rights acceded to, 254-5—states 
that the Grey and Melbourne administration are conducted on differ- 
ent principles, 255-6—advances that the Whigs and Radicals have 
become identical, 256—fallacy of, 256-8—true meaning of Conser- 
vatism, 258-60—support given by the Whigs to the Tory government, 
260-62—tendency of the present time, 263-5—a Whig government 
the only government likely to give the necessary reforms wanted, 
265-6—necessity of a reform in the Irish Church, 266-9—character 
of the nation considered, 269-70. 

Waterfall, description of, on the river Abhel-dessy in the Arctic re- 
gions, 309-10. 

Wellesley’s, Marquis, administration in India, 537—character of his Lord- 
ship, 537, 538—position of our Indian affairs when he assumed the 
government, 539-542—position of Tippoo Saib, 542-545—his arrival 
at the Cape of Good Hope, 545—steps he took to counterbalance 
Tippoo’s influence, 546-553—his plans not being properly seconded 
by those under his command, he proceeds to Madras, 554—nego- 
tiates with Tippoo, 556, 557—orders the army to march into Tippoo’s 
territories, 557—Seringapatam taken, 558—reflections on the policy 
of Great Britain in the East, 558, 559. 

Whewell, Professor, \etter from, in regard to the article on the study of 
Mathematics in No. CXXVI.—notes to it, 272-5. 

Whig, Sketch of that party, 256 to 270. See Walsh. 

Wieland, influence of his poetry on German literature, 453-455. 

Woodward's, Rev. Henry, Letters on Tithe, 156—remarks and senti- 
ments on the clergy collecting their tithes, 193-4-6. 

Voss, merit of his translations, 445-447. 


Z 
Zumalacarregui, campaign of, in Spain. See Spain. 
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